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India's millions are hurrying into a planned future (SPECIAL REPORT, page |19) 
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How much does C,H.) add to every chemical compound? 


Ir the 


manufacture of virtually every chemical compound 1¢ H,, 
i styrene type synthetic rubber adds much more than most people 

It is indispensable to the vital flow of materials through 
the plant 


\ convevo!l belting 


peed As flat belts 


ivitutors 





synthetic rubber 


hauls bulk 
ind V-belts 


materials at high 
it drives crusher 


compressors mills 
ind drve rs q lle tly 


ind dependably As hose and pipe, it con 
ducts acids. alkalies. gases. steam, slurries 
Pliofiex perp TRN, 


and wastes, safely and 
As linings it protects tank 

ind fittin against corrosion and abrasion 
styrene rubber 


As clothin 
workers. As molded 





ind coverings 


pumps pipe 
it safeguards 

oods it seals and keeps ( qt ipment workin 4 

lo fill the many demands of the chemical industry for synthetic 

rubber in many forms, Goodyear supplies PLIOFLEX 


ily of styrene rubbers for 


a fam- 
general use 
a family of nitrile 


ind CHEMIGUM 


where oil-resistance 
is required plus complet data and technical assist- 


ance on their proper application 


rubbe I tor us¢ 


Full details on how or where PLIOFLEX 
can help you 


ind CHEMIGUM 
writing to 


are yours by Good ve 


ir, Chemical 


Division, Dept. P-9415, Akron 16 Ohio 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


CANADA: 


COMMODITIES: 


FINANCE: 


GOVERNMENT: 


LABOR 


MANAGEMENT: 


MARKETING: 
THE MARKETS 
PRODUCTION: 


REGIONS 


MONEY GETS TIGHTER THAN EVER. The credit squeeze is on again.... 
QUICK GETAWAY. Westinghouse workers are back at 90% strength after 


trike, and the company aims at selling a year’s goods in nine months..... 
GM’‘S CHAIRMAN STEPS DOWN. Albert Bradley takes over from Sloan.. 
BOWLING HITS CLIMAX IN ITS WORLD SERIES. National tournament 


marks new high in rise of the country’s fastest-growing sport 


U.S. TOURISTS TROOP ABROAD. More American travelers are outward 


bound than ever before 


TRADE WITH THE REDS: A DILEMMA FOR U.S. DIPLOMACY. Wash- 


ington hopes persuasion will block strategic exports 


IN MIDDLE OF FED FIGHT. Chicago Federal Reserve directors are report- 


edly peeved at Fed governors over turndown of their nominee for president. . 
SUCCESSFUL CROSS-COUNTRY TEST RUN may speed turbine’s debut. . . 
IN BUSINESS. News about GE borrowing, the Seaway, oil deal, farm supports 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
INDIA WALKS TIGHTROPE INTO THE INDUSTRIAL AGE. The new na- 


tion hopes to balance delicately between capitalism and socialism as it tries to 
build a modern economy—and still keep freedom 





Speedup in Brazil. t's showing up in new plants, new capacity 


SAS’ Route to Success. Scandinavian airline is booming 


New Era for Canada’s Uranium. Canada aims to join big powers 


Crude Oil: Due to Cost More. !t could make trouble here and abroad.......... 
Mexico Cuts Itself a Slice of the Sulfur Market and Eyes a Bigger Helping 


Natural Fibers Gain Least. All textiles picked up last year, but the synthetics 
continued to make the spectacular leaps 


Off to an Even Faster Start. Secondary offerings of stock seem likely to break last 
year’s all-time volume 


Another Gain in Sight. Life insurance companies’ return has been rising, but 


In Government. News about American Radiator’s antitrust suit, publicizing secret 
weapons, health insurance plan, fast write-offs for planes 


Bargaining Weather Clouds Up. Storm threats are gathering for steel, nonferrous 
mining, maybe coal, as business boom raises unions’ ante 


Snarl on Aid . for labor surplus areas dims chance of help this year 


Brewing a Rew in Copper. Mine-Mill union will make last-ditch fight this year. . . 


The Computer Age. The fast-spreading electronic machines now help to make 
tough management decisions as well as cut clerical costs 


1. Running Plants by Mathematics. Some of the biggest are trying it 


2. Automating the Boss’ Office. Sylvania’s center links 51 cities 


3. Everybody's In. Many kinds of centers are serving small companies 


Builders Learn What Makes a House Sell. t's price first, then location 


Pickier and Choosier. High-grade stocks alone are holding up the indexes 


Truckers’ Cargo Rides on Air. The trend toward air suspension spreads 


The Income Pattern. The year-to-year increase is getting smaller 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 
Avtemebiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..........ccccccecees e 
Bitumineus coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


” 1953 


1954 


1955 


Carleadings: miscellaneous and L.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carleadings: all ethers (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Depertment store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spet commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 


industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 


Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 


Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton)... 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... cc cece cece ecceeces 
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FINANCE 


100) 
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90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total leans and investments, reporting member banks 


= 100) 
100) 


Commercial and agricultural leans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 


Tetal federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 


Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Monvfocturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Whelesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billiens) 


Retailers’ inverteries (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


© Preliminary, week ended March 31, 1956, 


@ Revised. 
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+? Estimate. 
** Ten designated markets, 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
t+73.2 
tt75.4 

17.5¢ 
+t76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


%-1% 1%-1%% 


+t45,820 
tt71,916 

tt9,299 
tt49,879 


4 4 


Yeor 
Ago 


140.9 


2,300 
218,437 
$66,268 

9,304 

6,807 

1,318 
271,066 


293.2 
3.48% 


A 7 


Month 
Ago 


150.8 


2,462 
167,422 
$64,254 
11,199 
7,156 
1,662 
294,755 


404.6 
99.2 
76.2 

20.2¢ 

157.1 
$47.83 
47.105¢ 
$2.23 
35.46¢ 
$1.80 


56,230 
84,190 
26,316 
* 28,272 
25,089 


Yeor 

Ago 
$29,518 
$22,508 
$43,256 
$11.7 
$22.4 
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Week 
Ago 


1148.9 


+2,452 
+167,519 
$84,313 
11,134 
7,163 
1,538 
285,966 


413.8 
99.2 
78.2 

19.5¢ 
157.1 
$52.50 
46.840¢ 
$2.32 
35.55¢ 
$1.76 


385.8 
3.61% 
3% 


56,500 
86,489 
27,771 
28,654 
25,754 


Month 
Ago 
$35,599 
$27,769 
$46,301 
$12.4 
$24.1 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*148.3 


2,439 
160,583 
$78,592 

10,992 

7,149 

1,650 
290,965 


416.8 
99.5 
79.0 

19.5¢ 

157.1 

$53.67 
46.350¢ 
$2.34 
35.55¢ 
$1.74 


55,733 
85,631 
27,771 
27,995 
25,661 


Latest 

Month 
$35,272 
$27,784 
$46,201 
$12.5 
$24.2 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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From ten ‘telephone branch offices”... 
$1000 in sales each week 


The Wm. S. Bolden Company, 
industrial equipment distributor of 
Charleston, W. Va., gets an average 
of $1000 a week in sales from its ten 
“telephone branch offices.” 


In those cities, even though there 
are no actual branch offices, custom- 
ers and prospects can telephone the 
Bolden Company without charge. 
Each call goes through to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Charleston, 
For the customer, it is just like a 
local call. 

When this Telephone Branch 
Office Service was started, the com- 
pany let its customers know about it 


through its salesmen, by direct mail 
—and by a listing in the local tele- 
phone directory. 


The company’s one actual branch 
office has beet closed—saving 
$12,000 a year —with no loss of busi- 
ness in that city. 


The cost? Only a small monthly 
charge, plus the cost of the calls. 


If you'd like to know more about 
this and many other suggestions on 
how to bring in more out-of-town 
orders, just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

Charleston, W. Va., to 

Cincinnati 70¢ 
Milwaukee to Indianapolis Ye 
Chicago to Buffalo $125 
Boston to Atlanta $100 
Washington, D. C., 

to San Francisco .. $280 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal excise tax 
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This NEW Magnetic Counter 
is EASY to Reset... 
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Rade’ at Everyone Can Count on 
\ -—“VeEDER-ROOT 


turn of the key resets all 6 figures to zeros. 
This new Magnetic Counter is one of the 
thousands of Veeder-Root standard and special 


Designed for panel mounting where remote in- 
dication is required, this electrically operated 
counter is a compact package 5.5” long, 2.1” 
wide, 2.7” high. Capacity: 1,000 couhts per 
minute. Power consumption, 8 watts. Stocked 
in 110 and 220 AC and DC. Easy to reset, ex- 
cept when locked . . . then the sturdy tumbler- 
lock* puts the damper on tampering. Yet one 
“National Lock Co. Lock No. 68.4837, Key 0.428 
Stocked at 
Hartford 2, Conn. «+ New York 19, N. Y. 
Greenville, S.C. + Chicago 6, lil. 


Montreal 2, Canede 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





counters . . . electrically, mechanically and 
manually operated .. . in daily use throughout 
the world in industry, business, science and 
medicine. You, too, can count on Veeder-Root 
... to help you count anything you need. 


Veever-Roor 


“THE NAME THAT COUNTS” 
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EDITORS REPORT 


Dear Reader 

When a transatlantic plane took off 
from Idlewild Airport for Copenhagen 
last Dec. 27, one of the passengers was 
Sol Sanders, an Assistant Foreign Editor 
of BUSINESS WEEK 

His arrival at the Danish capital did 
not mark the end of his journey though, 
raking time only to get measured for 
a British woolen coat, Sanders boarded 
a second plane. This time his scheduled 
stop was Karachi. But that was only the 
second leg of his trip. Soon he was in 
the air again and on his way to Bom 
bay After 40 hours of flying time, 
Sanders had gone one-third of the way 
iround the globe and had arrived in 
India 

India was really his destination and 
India was his assignment. He spent a 
month there to get a first-hand up-to- 
date report on the Indian economy. A 
month might sound like a short time 
to take a look at a major foreign coun 
try, to appraise its economic status. For 
a perfect stranger, it certainly would be 
impossible 

It was not so for Sanders. He was 
seeing old friends, renewing acquaint 
ances among Indians, Americans, and 
British. During World War II, he had 
spent some time there. The lure of the 
Far East drew him back several vears 
later. He spent the years 1949 to 1951 
as a newsman in southeast Asia 

This vear, 1956, he was visiting India 
only briefly. Met on arrival by Gordon 
Graham, McGraw-Hill World News 
bureau manager, and by Sharokh Saba 
vala, our local correspondent, Sanders 
went through a round of pre-arranged 
conferences in Bombay talking to In 
dian economists and U.S. businessmen 

Ten busy days in Bombay, then off 
to New Delhi to get information chiefly 
from government sources, including 
C.D. Deshmukh, Minister of Finance, 
ind Prof, P. C. Mahalanobis, chief In 
dian planner, and U.S. Ambassador 
John Sherman Cooper 

All of Sanders’ time was not spent in 
the major cities, however. He went out 
into the Punjab to learn what life is 
really like in Indian villages. From Cal 
cutta, where he talked with G. D. Birla, 
one of India’s top business leaders, he 
went up country to inspect the Damo 
dar Valley project, patterned after TVA 

Sanders resisted the temptation to 
make a long detour to Bali, dutifully 
headed for home, pausing only long 
enough in Copenhagen to pick up the 
outercoat he had ordered a month 
( irlier 

What did Sanders learn about India 
on this trip? Read his report beginning 
on page 119, view the pictures he took 
m color 
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ANNOUNCING NEW SPERRY 


. Boeing B-47 A-712D Automatic Pilot \eockheed C-130 £-4 Automatic Pilot 

















SP-30 designed for new Jet 


and Turbo-prop Transports 


Sperry’s experience in designing and building flight 
control systems for multi-jet aircraft has enabled 
Sperry engineers to design the new SP-30 Flight 
Control System to meet the requirements of the air- 
liner of the forthcoming jet age. This system is 
based on an entirely new concept of flight control 

In 1946 Sperry introduced its now-famous 
Model A-12 Gyropilot® to the airlines. Since that 
time, this system has been installed in hundreds of 
DC-3s, DC-4s, Convairs, Stratocruisers, DC-6Bs 
and DC-7s, and is in daily use by most of the major 
airlines. 

Later models were designed for many military 
applications in high-speed jet and turbo-prop 








FLIGHT CONTROL SYSTEM 


aircraft. By working in close cooperation with the 
military and the design groups of Boeing, Douglas 
and Lockheed, Sperry developed flight control sys 
tems for the B-47, B-52, A3D and the C-130. 
Thousands of these aircraft are being flown today 
by these flight control systems 

With this broad, unparalleled experience, Sperry 
engineers have now designed the SP-30 to meet the 
needs of tomorrow’s jet and turbo-prop commer- 
cial airliners. For further information, write our 
Aeronautical Equipment Division. 


’ if AY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








End costly "repeat writing’ & handcopying 





in these 5 basic business operations 


Now = ae important new approach Single forms, written just once, . 

produce all the paperwork you need in 
to everyday business methods that completely wir tines panos. 
eliminates costly handcopying, retyping ‘ir. rovsing, cing cpoeing 
_. ends wasteful “repeat writing. - other operation that requires writing 


or copying—Ozalid will turn out all the 


many, varied copies you need in seconds. 


You save costly personnel time now required 
to write, draw, or type copies of forms, charts, 
ledgers, orders. You eliminate proofreading 
and manual copying errors. Clerical jobs 


are completed sooner, 


Order-inveicing. Ozalid 
copies of written orders 
serve at every step, from 
order to invoice. One 
writing is all you need to 
fill, ship and bill an order. 
Duplicate paperwork and 
marveol copy errors ore 
eliminated. Shipments and 
bills get out sooner. 


Production Control. Ozalid 
production-order copies 
serve as material requisi- 
tions, “move tickets,” and 
other manufacturing forms. 
One writing ends countless 
transcriptions. Elimination 
of manval copy errors 
avoids costly production 
delays and idle time. 


Accounting. Copies of 
records, ledger sheets, tax 
returns are reproduced 
from original drafts with- 
out typing. Cumulative 
and comparative reports 
ore produced simply by 
adding new figures. Re- 
ports are avoilable in any 
stage of preparation. 


Purchasing. Varied, color- 
coded Ozalid copies speed 
purchasing information to 
every department in buy- 
ing, receiving, and paying 
operations. One writing 
ends needless duplication 
of paperwork. Quicker 
processing insures full 
anticipation discounts, 


PERFECT COPIES IN SECONDS—CLEAN, DRY, READY-TO-USE 


An Ozalid machine will make copies of anything 
written, printed, typed or drawn on any paper that 
transmits light. You get an exact, legible, dry copy 
in seconds, without stencils, inks or negatives, 
under any light conditions. 


Low Cost Per Copy 


You pay less than a penny for a letter-size sheet of 
quality-controlled Ozalid copy paper. Copies can 
be made on the widest variety of materials—cards, 
cloth, acetate, And only Ozalid gives you so many 
color combinations without messy fluid changes. 


In five minutes, anyone in vour office can learn to 
operate an Ozalid machine. No special skills are re- 
quired. And your business doesn’t “bottleneck” 
when trained operators are absent. 


Easy To Add... 


Put an end to costly “repeat writing” in one or 


many operations in your business. In most cases, 
you simply add an Ozalid Direct Copy System to 
your present system. Talk it over with your nearest 
Ozalid representative. His number's in the phone 
book, or send coupon for more information. 








Engineering. Famous Ozalid 
“Whiteprinters” turn out dry, full- 
sized prints in any quantity, when 
you need them. No print scarcities 
or delay. New 
designs can be 
added to plans 
without redraw- 
ing. Machines 
available in 
widths to 54”, 


a 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 
ON YOUR BUSINESS 


WRITING PROBLEM 


OZALID 


DIRECT SYSTEMS 
[COPY / 


A Division of Genere' Aniline & Film Corporation. in Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd 


this new Ozalid 


cool 


Direct Copy 


[ Accounting 


L} Order-Invoicing 


Name oe 
ee 


Firm — 


City 


Purchasing 


Engineering 


“Way ! 


Ozalid, Dept. 0-4, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Please send more information. I am interested in 


Production Control 


Receiving 


Montreal! 





WIRE 


FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 
ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCT 


- 


‘ 
APPLIANCES KK 
oh ooh Pinas va 


A 


~ MACHINES * 


| A - 
~* 
— MOTORS, 
os COUS & 
ce i" ff = TRANSFORMERS 


TRANSPORTATION 


WIREMAKER FOR wows RY 
SINCE 1902 


* Patented 


Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic— that is 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
for transistors or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high—power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 


like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment. 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains— Belden has the 


wire for the job— Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company Chicago 80, Illinois 


BELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. INCLUDING 


Magnet Wire Aircraft Wires Electronic Wires 


Lead and Fixture Wire cal Household 


® ace vt 
Power Supply Cord . Sormer Cords Automotive Replacemen 


Welding Cable 


Cord Sets and Portable 7 Wire and Cable 


READERS REPORT 








In the Right Place 


Dear Sir: 

Along with others no doubt I 
will say that BUSINESS WEEK slipped 
when you placed the Echo Park 
and Echo Park proposed dam on 
the Wyoming-Utah line |BW 
Mar. 10°56,p29 

The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Mar. 1954, p364, agrees with 
the U.S. Geological Topographic 
Map. The dam would have been in 
Colorado two miles from the Utah 
line. Echo Park itself is perhaps 
four miles from the Utah line. 
Nearly 50 miles of the back water 
would still be in Colorado. If the 
proposed dam was 700 feet high, 
the upper end of the lake formed 
would be in northeastern Utah. It 
would never reach Wyoming 

Puitip M. EARHART 
DENVER, COLO 


* Our thanks to Reader Earhart 
for placing the Echo Park dam 
where it belongs. 


Father of Ceramic Tool 


Dear Sit 

We recently read your fine arti- 
cle The Ceramics That Cut Steel 
BW.—Mar.10°56,p164| and hope 
that some additional information 
will be of interest to you. 

Actually, ceramic cutting tools 
are not as new a development as 
might be supposed. The first tools 
of this type were developed and 
tested by Dr. Eugene Ryshkewitch 
back in 1937, when the doctor was 
associated with Degussa Co. in 
Germany The results of these 
tests were almost unbelievable at 
that time, surpassing any known 
material in use; but, as World War 
Il approached, further develop- 
ment had. to be postponed. 

In 1946, Dr. Ryshkewitch was 
invited to the U.S. to continue his 
developments in ceramics with the 
U.S. Air Force at Wright-Patter- 
son Development Center in Day- 
ton, Ohio. While at Wright Field, 
the doctor published his book en- 
titled, Oxydkeramik (Oxide Cera- 
mics), published in Germany by 
Springer-Verlag. This book was 
actually ready for publication in 
1940, but the entire manuscript was 
lost during World War II and had 
to be completely rewritten. The 
interesting point in this book is in 
Chapter 9 entitled, Mechanical Ap- 
plications of Sintered Alumina 
(pages 142 through 152), where 
a complete description of the 
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Diamond ring 
for a diesel 


ELIMINATES 


Crankcase dilution can be a big headache. But not for one 
of the leading Diesel manufacturers. They knew that the 
right injection nozzle seal would cure a major cause and 
came to C/R Sirvene engineers for help. C/R manufactured 
this Sirvene (synthetic rubber) part to extremely critical 
dimensions and physical properties to match the equally pre- 
cise dimensions of the assembly. Result: no more leakage 
When you need a pliable mechanical part compounded to 
meet critical specifications of heat, pressure, abrasion resist- 
ance and molded to the most exacting tolerances, you need 


C/R Sirvene. C/R Sirvene engineers will gladly cooperate 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1207 Eiston Avenue, Chicago 22, illinois 


Offices in 55 principal cities « See your telephone book 


in Canada: Manufactured and Distributed by 
Super Oil Seal Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


Export Sales: Geon Internationa! Corp., Great Neck, New York 

















INJECTION NOZZLE LEAKS 


from de- 
sign, compounding of the correct cil-resistant elastomers, 
through laboratory-like control of production quantities 


with you in all phases of your sealing problem 


Write for your copy of the new booklet, “Sirvene.”’ 


OiL SEAL DIVISION 


on > er Ucre. 
RAWHIDE 


Other C/R Products 
C/R Shaft and End Face Seals + Sirvis Conpor mechanical, 
leather cups, packings, boots + C/R Non-metallic Gearg 





V VY 7 t ceramic tools is given along with 
ee, sing some very enlightening photo- 
lA Ky graphs. 

In 1952, Dr. Ryshkewitch joined 
Kearfott Company, Inc. in Clifton, 
Setol Cleanser was waar vr races . J. and hes headed the Pro- 

cision Ceramic Dept. for the past 
TO MACHINE-SCRUB OILY FLOORS — three years. During this time, con- 
siderable work has been accom- 
plished on ceramic cutting tools 
and mainly through the doctor's 
efforts have American industries 
learned of this new cutting medium. 
... We felt a little sad . . . not to 
see his name mentioned with this 
great development, as he actually 
is the “Father of the Ceramic Cut- 
ting Tool.” 
ADOLPH STROTT 
PRECISION CERAMIC LAB. 
KEARFOTT COMPANY, INC. 


Oo 4 : 
aa 
Cia CLIFTON, N. J. 
yiL AND | 


GREASE Patent Charges 
Cuts operating time of glo Dear Sir: 


the scrubbing machine In Personal Business . . . there is 
an inaccuracy in the material which 
Because Setol is specially com- & could possibly lead to misunder- 
- standings between businessmen and 
/ A patent attorneys | BW—Mar.3'56, 
combination-machine-scrubbing, it ® A constant, fast-acting pl47 
must and does work faster than cleanser for machine- From my experience in the 
scrubbing cement, wood, shies tenting 5 ieee the 
wood block, metal, stone, ~— on a 
saponifies and emulsifies grimy oil and terrazzo floors firm has very modest charges. Our 
; é experience has been different from 
and grease instantaneously. The Consistent use on cement 


in Setol tf j Siones usuntiiiin anime the figures indicated in this article, 
wetting agent in Seto? floats the “ie ; however. . . . Ordinarily, when a 
dusting . . . provides a ? 


finish that helps seal out new idea is first considered by a 
moval by the vac of a combination waste materials patent attorney, the attorney 
machine of with « separate vac makes a search in the Patent Office 
to determine the newness or 
novelty of the subject matter. The 
average charges for this search, for 
strength quickly as do ordinary oil and grease solvents — less is a relatively simple device, may be 


pounded for the greater speed of 


iverage alkaline cleansers. Setol 


oil for fast, easy, and thorough re- 


unit. And because Setol stays fast- 
acting longer — does not spend its 


required to clean a given area. Thus Setol saves on materials and, in the range of $50 to $75. For a 
subject matter which is more com- 
plex, the charges are frequently 
considerably higher. This charge 
chine . . . reduces labor costs . . . and is merely for the preliminary 


by speeding the cleaning process, cuts 


operating time of the scrubbing ma- 


Applies cleans- ‘ 
or, scrubs, ond saves on brushes. Best of all, Setol gets search, with an opinion from the 


ONE epererion! floors oil-free clean! Also acts asa patent attorney, and at this point, 

the Patent Office has not become 
officially involved. The only way 
leaves a pleasant, clean aroma. in which the Patent Office is indi- 
rectly involved is through provid- 
ing its search facilities, including 
For demonstration, consultation, or lit- all U.S. patents and a technical 
erature, phone or write nearest Finnell library, which have been taken 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3804 advantage of by the patent attorney. 


: If the search indicates that there 

:\ East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch i come ‘eoedity tm tho vuiiiest 
Offices in all principal cities of the matter, the attorney may prepare a 

ae’ United States and Canada. patent appiication. This is a very 
time-consuming project, in most 
cases, and the service charge is 
necessarily quite high. Since most 
7 | i] | E L L 5 y 5 T E m | n c BRANCHES attorneys charge on the basis of 
‘ . iN ALL the amount of time consumed, and 

Ouginators of | FINNELL | PRINCIPAL since all ideas differ, it is very 

Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES difficult to select any figure which 


can be called a true average. How- 


disinfectant (contains pine oil), and 


—_ 


vA 


Finnell 213? er 
Serubber-Voc 
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new push-button way to 


Here’s an innovation that makes ordinary pay- 
roll methods old-fashioned. All you do is write 

the McBee Tab Poster does the rest. In three 
quick, easy steps. With fingertip control and 
accuracy. 


All payroll records are posted in one writing 
and on one fixed line. 

Equally adaptable to weekly payrolls number- 
ing thousands, or to semi-monthly payrolls of 


less than fifty. And personnel is so easily trained. 


The nearby McBee man will be glad to demon- 
strate the Tab Poster’s exclusive advantages. 
Phone him, or send us the coupon below. 


$6250 Forms — in stock or print- 
ed to your order — extra 


THE McBEE COMPANY, ATHENS, OHIO 
DIVISION OF ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: The McBee Company, Lid., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


y To ‘Tab Poster, The MeBee Compeny, Athens, Ohio 

| Please send me information on The MeBee Tab Poster 

| NAME 

| rIRM 

| ADDRESS CITY 

| ZONE STATE } OF EMPLOYEES 


OF BUSINESS 





acheevement for success! ul careers Our 
employment manager st Clifton or Los 
Angetes welcomes inquiries 


| 
VISION of a NEW WORLD 


through today’s electronic windows 


In the magnificent march of modern electronic progress, few 
destinations are beyond reach. 


Already, in America, new electronic developments are ener- 
gizing industry and revolutionizing defense. Already, tele- 
vision is introducing wider interests and higher standards of 
living to millions of homes. The consumer benefits . . . the 
whole economy benefits...as the nation builds better prod- 
ucts more efficiently at less cost through electronic progress! 


This new cycle of better living began with Du Mont’s 
pioneer vision in television, in radar, in electronic instru- 
ments and precision methods. Today, the world enjoys 
Du Mont benefits even in many products which do not 
carry the Du Mont name... because every day, Du Mont 
experience helps to put electronic vision on the production 
line, for great industries with new destinations. 


RESEARCH 


COMMUNICATION PRooucts // DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 


CATHODE-RAY TUBES =|) | TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
INSTRUMENTS 4 RADIOS AND HI-FI 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 


West Coast Office: 11800 West Olympic Bled., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





ever, in our experience, it would 
ordinarily cost approximately $300 
merely to submit a patent appli- 
cation initially to the Patent Office. 
This would be exclusive of the 
charge for the preliminary patenta- 
bility search, but would include the 
disbursements for the government 
filing fee, the cost of drawings, and 
the cost of photostatic file copies of 
the drawings. 

I think you can appreciate that 
these figures differ markedly from 
the figures which your writer pre- 
sented. My concern with the matter 
is chiefly that some businessman 
who is inexperienced in patent 
matters may be considerably per- 
turbed when the true situation is 
revealed to him, if he places re- 
liance on the figures in the Bust- 
NESS WEEK article. 

The article goes on to mention 
the possibility of bringing suit for 
patent infringent. Our experience 
with patent infringement suits in- 
dicates that the cost of such suits 
is ordinarily in the range of be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000 even 
for the most straightforward pro- 
ceeding. This cost is exponentially 
higher than the cost of the ordinary 
type of litigation. On the other 
hand, the stakes are usually of 
greater value than is the case with 
ordinary litigation. Our expe- 
rience indicates, however, that the 
ordinary businessman is frequently 
quite shocked to learn of the cost 
of patent litigation. 

. I am writing in the inter- 
ests of the patent profession. .. . 
Patents are definitely a luxury 
which can be afforded, usually, 
only by large businesses as a regu- 
lar thing. The patent profession is 
beginning to lose touch to some 
extent with the individual inventor, 
and it is a fine thing for the pro- 
fession when an important publica- 
tion such aS BUSINESS WEEK pub- 
licizes the Patent Office and the 
lawyers who practice before it... . 
FRANK E. Rossins, Jr. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


* Reader Robbins is right that the 
$50 to $75 fee we mentioned ap- 
plies to the cost of the search, not 
to the cost of applying for a patent. 


Wolfson’s Rough Edges 


Dear Sir: 

We desire to call your attention 
to what may be a misleading state- 
ment in the article entitled Wolf- 
son Trims Off Rough Edges |BW 
—Feb.18°56,p30). 

The article states that New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. overcame some 
legal trouble “when a minority 
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Automatic controls on 3 Warner & Swasey 
machine tools set new production tempo 


AT BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


4 SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS INCREASE PRODUC- 

TION 50% ON SMALL LOTS. Simple automatic 
controls on two 2 AC’s have boosted production 50% 
and more on average lots of 100 to 150 pieces. Even 
50-piece lots are run when two or more similar jobs 
can be grouped, showing the flexibility of very simple 
tooling. Better over-all efficiency is guaranteed because 
all controls are transferred to the machine, 


a: AUTOMATIC SPINDLE FUNCTION ON ELECTRO- 

CYCLE® GIVES BETTER OPERATOR RHYTHM, BETTER 
EFFICIENCY. Quick-set buttons transfer all spindle 
functions to the machine so that the operators’ efforts 
and motions are confined to tool positioning and work 
handling. Guaranteed production gains of 10 to 30% 
have been realized on a variety of small lots ranging 
between 50 to 75 pieces, mostly brass bar work, with 
tolerances as close as .001”. 


Gis: SETUP, INTERCHANGEABLE TOOLS PERMIT 
SMALL LOT PRODUCTION ON MULTI-SPINDLE 
AUTOMATIC. Black, Sivalls & Bryson are now getting 
from 4 to 5 times the production of hand-operated 
machines on brass and alloy steel parts with accuracy 
that is repeated piece after piece. Lots range between 
400 and 1,200 pieces, with runs as high as 10,000 
pieces —as low as 250! 


@® Reg. VU. S. Pat. OF. 
5-Spindle Automatic Bar Machine 


WARNER 
UTOMATIC CONTROLS provided on these Warner & Swaseys has & 
A realty paid off for this “small lot shop”. There are undoubtedly SWASEY 
many iobs in your own plant where Warner & Swasey Automatics Cleveland 
and Electro-Cycles can improve quality, cut scrap loss. Call in your 
Warner & Swasey Field Representative for complete facts. 


VOU CAN PRODUCE IT SETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER 4 SWASEY 





NEW HORIZONS 


at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY CHAPMAN, EVANS & DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 


alelelels| lelatca: 


\ new concept in comfort heating is finding expression in buildings designed 
by America’s foremost architects and engineers. 


Its Webster Forced Hot Water Tru-Perimeter Heating featuring continuous 
bands of warmth along each exposed wall, simplified piping, fewer risers, 
more room in every room 


Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating using Webster Walvector provides gentle, 
uniform heat in six new dormitories at famous Cornell University where 
quality heating and low operating cost were major considerations. Chapman, 
Evans & Delehanty, New York, one of the oldest firms in its field, were the 
irchitects and engineers. Jamieson-McKinney Co., Inc., of Ithaca, made the 
heating installation 


Another Chapman, Evans & Delehanty design, using Webster Walvector in 
lru-Perimeter arrangément, is the new Boy Scouts of America Headquarters 
Building in New Brunswick, N. J. The heating installation was made by 
lhe Frank McBride Co., Paterson, N. J 


For more information on Webster Walvector, call the Webster Representative 


or write us, 


Address Dept. BW-4 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden 5, New Jersey 


Kepresentatives in Principal U, 8. Cities ; ;: In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Cheba leh 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 





stockholders’ suit, accusing Wolf- 
son of diverting corporate funds, 
was dropped.” While one of sev- 
eral minority stockholders’ suits 
may have been dropped, there are 
two stockholders’ actions pending 
in the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York and in the United 
States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, in 
each of which about fifty stock- 
holders have associated themselves 
together to recover from Wolfson 
and his fellow directors those funds 
of New York Shipbuilding and 
Devoe & Raynolds, which were 
used to finance Wolfson’s unsuc- 
cessful proxy fight in Montgomery 
Ward. The complaints in these 
same law suits further allege that 
at the time that New York Ship ac- 
quired a controlling interest in 
Devoe & Raynolds in June of 1954, 
the Wolfson interests permitted a 
substantial block of stock to be 
diverted to certain close friends. 
Allegedly, this diversion thus de- 
prived New York Shipbuilding of 
the opportunity of acquiring a sub- 
stantially larger financial interest. 

Your readers may be further in- 
terested in knowing that in con- 
nection with these pending law 
suits they are being expeditiously 
prosecuted and that Wolfson and 
the other directors are in the 
process of being examined before 
trial. 

Incidentally, at no time has New 
York Ship itself had any “legal 
trouble” on account of these ac- 
tions, as stated in your article. Ac- 
tually, these actions are for the 
benefit of New York Ship, and it is 
only Wolfson and his associates 
who may have the “legal trouble.” 

It also may be of interest to your 
readers that an anti-trust action 
was brought by a stockholder of 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott, in the 
same United States District Court 
in New York City to require Wolf- 
son and Rittmaster to resign from 
the board of Montgomery Ward, 
on the ground that Montgomery 
Ward and Devoe & Raynolds were 
in competition with each other. Just 
a few days after the complaint in 
this action was sustained by Judge 
Herlands on January 19, 1956, 
Wolfson resigned. Then, shortly 
after Rittmaster was served with a 
notice to appear for an examina- 
tion before trial, he resigned too. 
Both resignations, it will be ob- 
served, occurred prior to the ex- 
piration of their respective terms 
of office. 

IRWIN M. TAYLOR 
KAUFMAN, IMBERMAN & TAYLOR 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A New Name 


Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
has changed its name to 


VERTOL Aircraft Corporation 


We have changed our name to better reflect the full range of our 


current activities and future operations. 


Today, our programs include not only helicopters, but radically 
new types of aircraft which also have vertical take-off and landing 


capabilities. 


The change in name does not change our type of business; nor does 
it signify any change in personnel or policies. It is a timely change 
geared to advanced concepts of research, development and prelimi- 


nary design in the entire field of vertical lift aircraft. 


Under the Vertol* name, you may expect to see many newer, more 
advanced aircraft become operational alongside such pacemakers in 
helicopter development as the famous HUP fleet helicopter, the H-21 
“Work Horse” and the H-16 “Transporter.” 


\ / 
VERTOL 


Aircraft Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











CABLE ADDRESS: VERTOL 


*The name Vertol is a contraction of the words 
VERtical Take Off and Landing. 





What about 
steel supply? 


All the talk about record steel demand these days may obscure the fact 
that six principal types of steel products are currently in good supply at 
Ryerson—only three may present a procurement problem. 


Sheet and strip stocks—substantially improved, especially cold rolled 
and galvanized stocks. We now have a good tonnage of sheet steel in 
almost all types, gauges and sizes. 


Alloy bar stocks —no supply problem here. Call us for any type includ- 
ing carburizing and direct hardening alloys, heat treated alloys, leaded 
alloys, etc. 


Stainless steel stocks —large and diversified, including large tonnages of 
both nickel-bearing and straight-chrome types of time-tested Allegheny 
stainless steel. But please give us D. O. ratings for nickel-bearing types 
if you have them. You will be helping to assure future availability of 
these types as nickel supply tightens. 


Tubing inventories —excellent. Mechanical tubing, fluid power tubing, 
structural and boiler tubing stocks are all as complete as they have 
ever been. 


Cold finished bar stocks—also at a high point in tonnage, in range of 
sizes and in diversity of types. Included: machinery steel, shafting, 
accuracy stock, Ledloy, many others. 


Reinforcing steels —on hand to meet most any construction requirement. 


Plates and structurals —still present the toughest procurement problem. 
However, it will pay you to check with us. Though all sizes are not always 
in stock at any one time, we are handling substantial tonnage of these 
products and will be glad to make a note of your requirements and call 
you if the item you need becomes available. 


Hot rolled carbon bar inventories — considerably better than plates and 
structurals, but heavy demand sometimes makes it difficult to meet 
every size requirement. Still, we do have the nation’s largest stocks 
of this commodity including many tons of many types. 


Whatever your steel requirements, you can be sure of these facts 
when you draw on Ryerson stocks: Quality of product will be completely 
dependable. Service will be quick and accurate—and your orders, as 
always, very much appreciated, 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC, PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN, ¢ PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE, N. C, © CINCINNATI 
LEVELAND © DETROIT « PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Inventory accumulation, always a dynamic business factor, must be 
credited with a major assist for the way business held up in the first quar- 
ter. 


Its importance—in the way of new orders and manufacturing back- 
logs, as well as in shipments—can hardly be overstated. 


Manufacturers have rarely, if ever, added to their inventories at such 
a rate as in the quarter just ended. 


The rise was at an annual rate of $5-billion to $6-billion. 


You remember hearing of inventory gains this large at times last year, 
of course. But those were for all business—retail and wholesale as well as 
manufacturing. This is for manufacturing alone. 


Factory inventories now are more than $1-billion higher than at the 
1953 peak, the Dept. of Commerce's estimates indicate. 


They started the year just below 1953's high. Each month has posted 
a new record. By the time March figures have been tabulated, the total 
doubtless will be $47%-billion or higher. 


Holding inventory takes cash, of course, and that’s an important rea- 
son for today’s intense strain in the money market (page 23). 


Such buying also had a hand in the spurt prices have taken. 


Beyond these short-run effects, stocking up always poses a threat of 
future “adjustment.” That’s especially true when the rise is so rapid. 


Some inventory, even now, may be unhealthy—goods in the hands of 
industries that have slowed down—autos, textiles, farm equipment, TV 
and radio. But, for manufacturing as a whole, that’s not true. 

Factory shipments, over-all, still are near their peak. 


That’s why inventories haven’t yet begun to look dangerous: Though 
stocks are above the 1953 peak, the value of goods shipped is averaging 
$2-billion a month betier than that year’s topmost level. 


The inventory-sales ratio, in short, still seems under control. 


Vigorous new orders, too, have a way of making inventories look con- 
servative. And incoming business of the nation’s factories remains very 
high (though off a little from last year’s extravagant levels). 


Bookings, in fact, still are running ahead of monthly shipments. 


This keeps backlogs building. Even though unfilled orders aren’t 
rising so fast as they were, they’re up $10-billion from a year ago. 


Factories turning out durable goods, in the nature of things, are the 
ones holding big backlogs of unfilled orders. They now have enough busi- 
ness on their books to keep running full blast for four months. 


Employment can become “less full” with business on a plateau. 


You have, simultaneously, growth in the labor force and some increase 
in productivity. Both tend to create some unemployment (a subject for 
exploitation in an election year). 
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At this time a year ago, unemployment was declining quite rapidly 
as output climbed; this year, there’s no such hiring trend. 


About as many laid-off workers were filing new claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation late in March as on the same dates a year ago. 


A lot of these people were rehired before they began to draw checks, 
of course. But hirings have little more than balanced new applications; 
compensated unemployment had shrunk only slightly as spring approached. 


Last year, by this time, 300,000 had gone off the roils. 


March output for the auto industry fell far short when measured in 
terms of the normal seasonal gain. 


Not only was production 28% under the record hung up a year earlier, 
but daily average output of new cars slipped from 29,100 in February to 
26,200 in March. 


Even with its extra working days, March topped February by only 
about 4%. Usually the month-to-month rise is more like 15%. 


Operating schedules for the motor industry call for slightly higher 
output in April. Yet the clear intention is to let buyers lighten dealers’ 
stocks substantially before boosting production much. 


Reduced output for Buick, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac in the last week 
of March pulled General Motors down to 54% of industry production. 


That still tops the 50% share of the market GM enjoyed for 1955 as a 
whole. But it’s down from 58% or more only a few weeks back. 


Consumers haven’t yet shown any tendency to curb last year’s habit 
of borrowing to buy. 


Their installment purchases in the first two months of this year ran 
nearly $700-million higher than for the same period in 1955. They have 
been repaying substantially, on balance, for furniture and appliances 
bought on time at yearend; but they’ve gone in still deeper on autos. 


Moreover, Household Finance Corp., a major factor in the personal 
loan business, reports a much sharper rise in its outstanding loans so far 
this year than in the same 1955 period. 


Industrial and home needs for “juice” are keeping electric output far 
above any previous period. Yet the margin of gain over a year ago has 
been shrinking steadily. 


Late in 1955, the year-to-year increase was close to 18%. More 
recently, it has been 14% to 15%. Now it is about 12%. 


The slower rate of gain was to be expected, of course. The 1955 and 
1956 curves are coming closer together, not due to any slump this year but 
rather because of the headlong rise a year ago. 


The slackening won't find many utility companies complaining; it les- 
sens the danger of spot shortages due to insufficient capacity. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 7, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 





BETTER PACKAGING 


~ ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


new label 


. big new name 
in packaging foil 


Py 


Alcoa is spending millions to promote 
new Alcoa Wrap . . . Sunday Evening 
“The Alcoa Hour” over NBC-TV Net- 
work, color spreads and pages in Life, 
Better Homes & Gardens, in-store pro- 
motions, year-round local advertising. 
New label, big promotion, top pack- 
aging—new Alcoa Wrap means business 
for you! Give your products sparkling 
shelf-appeal, perfect protection with new 
Alcoa Wrap, the airtight, moistureproof 
aluminum foil. And use this label— 


You're always ahead with Alcoa 


TUNE IN “THE ALCOA HOUR’. 


means business for you 


millions of shoppers will be seeing it 
over and over again from now on. 


SEE YOUR CONVERTER FOR MODERN 
PACKAGING WITH NEW ALCOA WRAP 


Alcoa does not make packages. We 
team with America’s top converters to 
assure you top packaging facilities, ex- 
perience and service. See your converter 
now for expert help in developing better 
packaging for you with new Alcoa Wrap. 


.. greatest name in aluminum 


NBC TELEVISION 


ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 





Salad oil is just one of the sco 


made purer, more appetizing, through filtration 


Purolator filtration elps make products 


look a 


cms will receive 
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GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES 


Prices of 3% Treasury Bonds of 1995 


(Percent of Par) 





101.00 


@ Prices of government bonds (right) 


hit the skids in the market. 


@ Banks, caught in a pinch for funds, 


were selling their intermediate and long-term 


bonds. 








@ At the same time, they clamped down 


on business borrowers and pushed interest 


rates up. 


@ Without a doubt... 
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Money Gets Tighter Than Ever 


light money returned this week with 
You could see the evi 
in several places at once—but 
most dramatically in the government 
bond market, where prices plunged 
abruptly (chart). 


a vengeance 


} 
acnce 


\s prices dropped, yields of course 
rose. The short-term Treasury bill rate 
was least affected, rising only from 2.1% 
to 2.4%. But the vields on intermediate 
and long-term government issues soared 
This had an immediate 
impact on bank loans. The nation’s 
banks started pushing their interest 
rates up. In addition, they turned away 
potential borrowers in increasing num 
And the prospect for the immedi- 
ate future is that money will get still 
tighter, with even higher interest rates 
and less credit available 
¢ Not by Design—This new credit 
squeeze is not directly due to a change 


5¢ 
above 77 


bers 


in Federal Reserve policy. ‘The money 
managers have maintained the “wait 
and see” policy of mild restraint that 
they adopted carly in January (BW 
Jan.14°56,p23 This policy, by itself, 
has not entailed a tightening of credit 

But the resurgence of boom condi 
tions has led to a rise in demand for 
credit all across the board (BW—Mar 
17°56,p27). Business loans by member 
banks have increased more than $1-bil 
lion since the beginning of the year 
In the same period last year, when the 
boom was gathering steam, the increase 
was only $214-million 

This is even more startling in view 
of the fact that loans to finance com 
panics show a decline of almost $400 
million since yearend, mainly because 
they have shifted their borrowings to 
non-bank Other business 
loans actually $1.5-billion 


investors 
increased bi 


this vear 
only $127-mnilhon in [955 

¢ Banks Run Short—Up until now, the 
nation’s banks have accommodated most 
But it has become 
in increasingly difficult task. The big 
city banks are already hard-pressed for 
lendable funds 


compared with an increase of 


of their customers 


is a result of the heavy 
demand for credit in the last half of 
1955 (BW —Mar.3 in order to 
make new loans, they have (1) increased 
their rediscounting—temporary borrow 
from the Fed, and (2) been forced 
to sell government bonds out of their 


36 p32 


v 
ings 


portfolios 

Both thes indicative of 
the credit squeeze in the money market 
Normally, banks are reluctant to borrow 
from the Fed for any length of tim 
But with the Fed sticking to its policy 
of limiting reserves to the banking sys 
tem, the bank Last 


HOV ire 


have had to do so 
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week, for example, negative free re- 
crves—the difference between member 
banks’ excess reserves used and their 
borrowings at the Fed—jumped to $643- 
million, the highest since the tight 
money days of 1953 
* Unload Bonds—Similarly, banks do 
not relish selling their government 
at a loss. But their holdings of 

hort-term government issues—bills and 
certificates—were largely liquidated last 
vear when the Fed was pressing its re 
trictive policy. Now hes are being 
forced to sell intermediate issues, and 
that has had a shattering impact on the 
bond market 

Most market authorities feel 
that the decline in bond prices will con 
tinvene That’s because there’s been a 
hortage of buvers 

Most institutional investors, who 
ordinarily would be buyers of long-term 
rovernments, have diverted their funds 
to other outlets that offer higher vields 
Mostly, their money has gone into new 
offerings of corporate issues which are 
competing for the funds available by 
increasing the interest they pay. 
¢ Surprise to Experts—There's no 
coubt that the huge demand for credit 
has confounded the Fed as well as the 
money market. The money managers 
had shifted from tight money to a 
lightly easier policy in expectation 
that demand for credit would drop as 
i result of a leveling-off in business ac 
tivity 

Though business activity did level 
out on a high plateau, corporate de 
mand for cash—far from abating—has 
hot upward. The reasons are not hard 
to find. Capital spending plans have 
been imereased; prices of most com 
modities are higher, and there has been 
nventory speculation in basic metals 
At the ind mort 
gage demands haven't declined as most 
iuthorities expected 


bond 


money 


same time, consumer 


In fact, consumer 


credit rose in February to a new high 
of $27.7-billion. 
¢ Tax Bite—Then, too, the profitable 


business that most corporations en 
joved last year means a bigger tax bite 
“There's a lot of difference be 
tween what we have to pay on 1955's 
earnings,” vice-president, 

mad what we paid last year on busi 
ness done in a recession.” 

Most banks report that a big share 
of corporate borrowing is for tax pay 
ments. That’s usually the case at this 
of vear, but bankers say they've 
been overwhelmed by the demand. As 
they see it, the money that corpora 
tions had earmarked for taxes has con 
spent largely on capital equipment and 
inventories (page 19) 
¢ Next Worry—The big worry of the 
led—and the banks—is that demand 
for credit will continue strong. If 
that happens, aad the Fed does not 
increase the supply of reserves, the na 


now 


says one 


tinne 
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tion’s banking system will be under 
extreme pressure. Banks would not 
only have to charge more for loans 
but might also have to deny credit to 
many regular customers. The resulting 
capital shortage could turn the boom 
around. 

Although it doesn’t want to see a 
capital shortage, the Fed is also wor- 
ricd about the threat of inflation. Its 
officials say an increase in reserves 
might encourage an unhealthy rise in 
prices that would be “a bubble on the 
boom.” 
¢ New Shift—Although the Fed itself 
keeps mum over its plans, officials ad- 
mit that its policy is shifting away from 
mild restraint toward a more restrictive 
~licy. This was borne out in the 
atest statistics, which show that re- 
serve restrictions have forced discount- 
ing to go up from the previous weekly 
level of $300-million to the $600-mil- 
lion range. 

According to one Fed expert, this 
still represents a “wait and see” atti- 
tude. The difference, he explained, is 
that “we're watching for inflationary 
dangers rather than deflationary ones.” 

If demand continues strong, the Fed 
may step in with another mse in the 
discount rate it charges member banks 
on their borrowings. Such a move 
not only would make credit more ex 
pensive, but would also make the banks 
more hesitant about extending credit 
to all comers. Last year, the Fed 
raised the discount rate four times, so 
that another hike in the face of a poten- 
tially inflationary situation is a possi- 
bility 

Most money experts think that this 
move would be preferable to a policy 
of “moral suasion,” which involves 
merely warning the banks against ex- 
tending loans. The Fed followed this 
practice in the spring of 1953, with 
the result that the money market suf- 
fered near-panic conditions 

“The money market is much more 
sophisticated now,” states on banker, 
“but if the Fed started calling us in 
to warn against discounting, they might 
have another panic on their hands.” 
¢ Self-Rein—Actually, the banks them- 
selves have tightened credit. The rate 
on brokers’ loans has been raised to 
4%, the highest since 1933. And, 
though the prime rate that banks 
charge their best customers is still 34%, 
the roster of borrowers entitled to that 
low rate has been pared to the vanish- 
ing point. The banks are inclined to 
keep from monkeying with the prime 
rate but to become stncter on in 
dividual loan applications 

Ihe sourness in the bond market 
is also a rein on bank lending. The 
banks are not likely to continue selling 
bonds at bigger and bigger losses. In 
stead, they will tighten their restric 
tions on loans 


Quick Getaway 


Westinghouse comes back 
from strike with campaign to 
sell 12 months’ goods in the 
rest of 1956. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s re- 
turn to the market this week after a 
five-month strike was as aggressive as 
its labor dispute was long. For example: 

¢ In a dozen plants, representing 
all divisions, it reported 95% or more 
of its employees back at work. 

¢ In only two plants is employ- 
ment below 90% of pre-strike levels. 
Those two are Radio-TV and Gearing, 
at each of which 65% of the work 
force returned last Monday. 

e Officers spoke warmly and re- 
peatedly of good morale and high 
productivity among returned workers. 

¢ Losses of salaried workers ap- 
parently were no greater than normal 
turnover. 

¢ Pres. Gwilym Price spoke at this 
week’s annual meeting of a spurt in 
defense business, including a Navy 
award of a $22.7-million contract for 
“military electronics equipment of the 
most advanced design” and an $8.2- 
million contract for tail turret equip 
ment. 

e And a week hence, Westing 
house will kick off ‘the largest advertis 
ing and promotion campaign in its 
70-vear history.” Its theme: “Watch 
Westinghouse.” Its emphasis: consumer 
products. It will also plug hard on in- 
dustrial products 
¢ Confidence—None of these things, 
though, matched the significance of a 
flat assertion by the company’s newest 
top-level officer, Chris J. Witting, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
consumer products group (BW —Dec. 
10°55,p135). Ata press conference this 
week, Witting asserted 

“We confidently expect sales of 
Westinghouse consumer products will 
reach the billion-dollar mark within a 
very few years.” 

There are some startling indications 
hidden in that statement. From 1949 
through 1955, Westinghouse consumer 
products volume averaged 26.8% of 
gross sales. In the last six of these 
years, its goal—never quite achieved 
was 33%. If Westinghouse’s consumer 
products goal were to remain at 33% 
through 1960—Witting’s “very few 
years” —this prediction would imply 
a total Westinghouse 1960 sales vol- 
ume of $3-billion, just almost double 
the company’s best year—$] 63-billion 
in 1954 

Not even Westinghouse _ believes 
that the electrical manu 
facturing industry is going to grow that 


booming 
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fast. What Witting really implied is 
this: Consumer product volume will 
rise to somewhere between 40% and 
50% of W estinghouse’s total sales 

¢ Big Sales Push—Witting’s short-term 
goal is pretty impressive, too: to pro- 
duce and sell in the remaining nine 
months of 1956 more appliances than 
the company has made and sold in any 
previous year. Already, that calls for 
1,600 new workers at the major ap 
pliance plants in Mansfield and 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse had planned a $32 
million advertising and promotion 
campaign for 1956. If it achieves its 
goal of 12 months’ sales in nine months, 
it will spend all of that. The money 
will flow to newspapers and magazines, 
to radio and TV. The campaign will 
scll_ products—consumer and industrial 

ind it will sell the company. Later 
this year, the campaign will get specific 
about new appliances—a complete new 
line of built-in refrigerators and freezers, 
stoves and ranges, washing machines 
ind drvers 
¢ Catching a industrial pro- 
ducts group won't be slighted. West- 
inghouse officers avow that the five 
month strike wasn’t wholly wasted 
time. Engineering departments caught 
up on design and detail work for 
specific orders and, in every division, 
carried out redesign and development 
work on a broad list of industrial ap- 
paratus 

Officers figure it will take six weeks or 
30 to acquaint the sales force with all 
the improvements. Thereafter, the hard 
sell will be on in these lines. You'll 
find them plugged on Studio One, the 
Westinghouse TV show, and you'll 
hear about them in the Westinghouse 
sponsored telecasting of the Presidential 
conventions and campaigiis 

Institutionally, too, Westinghouse 
will be selling. During the strike, it 
opened what it considers to be just 
ibout the largest and finest electrical 
research laboratory in the world, near 
Pittsburgh. You'll hear about that and, 
ome months hence, you'll hear about 
ome further expansions of productive 
ipacity in existing product lines 

However, Price told the annual meet- 
ing that “we intend to make every effort 
in the future to avoid the expansion 
peaks that have been necessary twice 
ince 1946.” 

For some months, of course, every 
Westinghouse plant will have enough 
orders to operate at capacity—in fact, 
the company’s backlog grew during the 
trike. And while the plants struggle 
to catch up on strike-delaved orders, 
Westinghouse salesmen will be beat- 
ing the bushes for the orders needed 
to keep the property operating at or 
lose to capacity. Operations at such 
levels are implicit in the company’s 
back-to-work programs. 
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TITLES SHIFT to put Albert Bradley (left) and Frederic Donner on the top rungs as. . . 


GM's Chairman Steps Down 


An era ended for General Motors 
Corp. this week when Alfred P Sloan, 
Jr., the management architect of the 
world’s largest manufacturing enterprise, 
resigned as chairman of the board. But 
the executive ranks in one of the cor 
poration’s most crucial areas—financial 
management—closed behind him with 
scarcely a ripple. 

Into Sloan's box on the organization 
chart goes the name of Albert Bradley, 
who has been executive vice-president 
and chairman of the financial policy 
committee of the board of directors 
And as Bradley stepped up, the top 
executives on the financial side of GM's 
organization chart moved up in_ pre 
dictable order 

Frederic G. Donner from vice-presi 
dent in charge of .the financial staff to 
executive vice-president and chairman 
of the financial policy committee 

George Russell from treasurer to vice 
president in charge of the financial staff 
e As Predicted—Sloan is generally 
credited with having been one of the 
pioneers of the staff-and-line manag 
ment concept and the system of de 
veloping management talent which ha: 
been brought to its zenith by GM 
One of the cardinal principles of the 
GM management technique is alway 
to have executive talent stacked two 
and three deep ready to be moved up 
as the top posts are vacated. That’ 
why the changes this weck followed a 
predictable pattern that in a way is 
tribute to the handiwork of the y Bont 
ing chairman 

Resignation of the 80-year-old chair 
man had been widely forecast for some 
time (BW—Mar.10'56,p29). As Brad- 
lev will be 65 vears old in May. ther 


was some opinion outside the corpora 
tion that perhaps Pres. Harlow Curtice 
would step up to the chairman's post 
GM_ insiders, however, have felt all 
along that (1) Curtice did not want the 
chairman's job; and (2) that the eleva 
tion of Bradley to that position would 
permit the corporation to make top 
level changes without touching the im 
portant operating side of the manage 
ment 

Curtice has more than two years to 
go before reaching retirement age, and 
wishes to remain as chief executive 
officer. He could have retained that 
function as chairman—as Sloan fulfilled 
the dual role until 1946—but there are 
other considerations. The chairman's 
office is traditionally in New York, and 
Curtice likes the Detroit-Flint orbit 
The financial executives, in General 
Motors are responsible directly to the 
chairman of the financial policy com 
mittee of the board and not to the 
president, so the long-time chief finan 
cial officer of the corporation is a natural 
choice for the chairmanship. And, 
finally, no clear-cut successor to Curtic« 
is president has yet emerged 
¢ New Note—In the realignment of 
GM's financial executives, one chang 
stands out: the promotion of 51-year 
old George Russell from treasurer to 
vice-president in charge of the financial 
taff 

With Russell advancing, the trea: 
urer’ job goes to 46-year-old Richard 
C. Gerstenberg, formerly an assistant 
comptroller. Ralph C. Mark continues 
as comptroller, but the appointment of 
a new treasurer by itself will not neces 
sarily influence Mark’s chances for pro 


motion. 
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¢ set up in Rochester's new War Memorial especially for the national tournament 


They've been bought for reinstallation 


31,000 BOWLERS come from all over the country to compete as members of .. . 5,845 TEAMS, most of them sponsored by 
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in Cleveland after the tourney. 


ompanies, large and small. 
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he man below isn't doing a danc« 
He's putting some body English on a 
bowling ball [his week—and ever 
veck—he has lot 
illey 

Right w le in Rochester 
1,000 other 


ilso known as kegler 


Onipall ih 


with one 
bowler 
mnnual 
National 
tretch 
teams will roll hard-rubber ball 
a 60-foot lane at 10 
pins, for the glory of 
piece of $400,000 in prize 
When he goes hom 
returns to an even lal 
the 34-million Americans who bow! reg 


ularly, or the nearly 16-million who do 


competing in th 
Bowling Congress 
ment. Over an I|l-week 


raternity 


OCCASION lly 


e Fast Comer—loday bowling 


to be the hottest upcoming sport It 
ranks of devotees have doubled over 
the past decade, are swelling at a rate 
f half million per year Lhe mone 
ent mn it last vear, estimated at 


OO0-milhion, is more than that racked 


up DY an 
participant sport except golt 

What 
CoTIC lumped 
halls”’ has turned first respectable, then 
fashionable. Women and children ar 


now an important part of the chentel 


pectator sport, or an other 
I 


happened 1 that bowling 


cornfully with pool 


In a tourne now running at Char 
lotte, N. (¢ on hveman team | 
made up of mother, father, a son, and 
two daughter Many high schools of 
fer bowlin for both boy ind girls 
is part of thei physic il education pro 
gram In one big Southeastern tourna 


ment, nearly 25 of the teams wer 








ponsored by church groups. But the 
majority of bowlers ovale say the 
experts, come from the ranks of indus 
trial workers, and their teams are 
ponsored by companies 

* Company Recreation—According to 
» survey by the National Bowling 
Council, 97% of companies that run 
my employee recreation program put 
bowling high on their list of activi 
ti In Detroit, Chrysler Corp has 
nearly 990 teams. The house organ of 
manufacturer devotes 
one-third of its space to news 
of company bowling. Nearly half the 
it the Rochester tournament are 
ponsored by industry 

Sponsors 


big airplane 
bout 


fcam 


range from the biggest cor 
down to the smallest local 
backers lay 
just for shirts 
to $25, 
ill costs of equip 
Son 
leading 


from which 


poration 


garages and stores. ‘These 
out anything from $25 


ai playing the 
O00 


SPOTISOr » HaMc, 
which includes 
illey fee 
big breweries 
bowlers 
to promote replacements 
* Plant and Equipment—On« 
for the popularity of the sport is the 
vide distribution of places to bowl 
It's one of the few sports that can be 
played in any season of the year, in any 
weather, and by the family, day 
or meht 


ment md even travel 


ictively recruit 
maintam “farms” 


reason 


whole 


more than 80,000 lanes or 
illeys in more than 9,000 bowling cen 
ter Of these, 63,000 lanes are reg 
with the American Bowling 
Congres in ill-male association 
that’s devoted to standardizing and 
policing the sport. New lanes are being 
ulded at a rate of 3,000 a year—at an 
iverage investment of $5,000 apiece 

One giant Midwestern center repre 
cents an investment of well over $500, 
000, Many include restaurants and 
bars. On the West Coast, they often 
come with beauty parlors; in Chicago, 
to accommodate the afternoon house 
wife several offer nurseries and 
trained supervisors of children 
* Automation—Probably the _ biggest 
revolution in the game is the automa- 
tion of pin-setting. A few years back, 
the insurmountable problem seemed to 
be to find enough able pin boys in a 
tight labor market. Now machines au 
tomatically set up the pins; they also 
speed up the game and make it possible 
to operate in the off-hours 

our years ago, American Machine 
& Foundry Co. installed the first com 
mercial automatic pinspotter. AMF has 
installed close to 10,000 and is 
signing new contracts at the rate of 
more than 1,000 a month. This month, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., one of 
the oldest and largest companies in the 
bowling equipment field, is introducing 
its commercial model. The company 
has already negotiated more than 4,000 


sales 


Vhere are 


I tered 


trade, 
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Footloose Americans 


U. S. citizens are going in for foreign travel as countries 
all over the world beckon them—and their dollars. 


lhe American globe-trotter is follow- 
ing the lure of the steamship whistle 
and faraway places in unprecedented 
numbers this year. 

Between 9-million and 
peripatetic Yanks will leave the 
try’s borders during 1956 responding 
to the siren song being directed here 
from all parts of the world. Some 700 
cities, resorts, and special events in 
Europe alone are bidding for the Amen 
can presence—and dollar 
¢ More Seats, Berths—Is it 
Ihe 13 major transatlantic 
are adding 20% more seat capacity 
this vear to handle trafic to and from 
Ship lines anticipate carrying 
at least 50,000 more passengers on the 
transatlantic four new 
passenger liners, making maiden voyages 
this summer, are fully booked for the 
And though last year was 

international tourism, 
hotels in Europe report advance book 
ings for the summer already running 
anywhere from 30% ahead of last year 
(Berlin, Amsterdam) to 100% ahead 
(Cannes, Vienna). Monaco, of course, 
has been sold out for months 
¢ “Repeaters’—“Once you get the 
American out of his auto and on a 
boat or a plane going outside the coun 
try,”” insists one travel expert, “he’s on 
the hook for foreign travel for good.” 
Many are going “abroad” for the 
second, third, and fourth times. Several 
of the largest travel agencies estimate 
that between 40% and 50% of all 
their tour bookings are “repeaters” 
with the proportion of repeats on 
travelers going on their own much 
greater 

Foreign travel is, of course, only a 
small fraction of the wandering that 
Americans pay for—although U.S. no 
mads did drop about $1.5-billion out 
side the country last year. Florida alone 
claims 10 times as many visitors every 
year as Americans touring all of Europe 
Canada accounts for a full 30% of the 
“foreign travel’ land expenditures laid 
out by Americans. And U.S. citizens 
are a comparative drop in the bucket 
of all European tourists, accounting for 
only about 6% of that continent's 
crowd of inter-country visitors 

But for much of the world, hard dol- 
lars are prompting frenzied activity to 
xersuade American tourists to “come 
vere first.” 
¢ Tour for Every Interest—Today it's 
possible to arrange a trip of almost any 
length, and to suit almost any interest 

ibove the classic ones of seeing the 


10-muillion 
coun 


taking? 
airlines 


Kurope 


runs this year 


high scason 
1 record for 


standard cultural landmarks or visiting 
the land of one’s ancestry. 

Tours this year are being designed 
for: music lovers (a series of coordinated 
music festivals from Copenhagen to 
Verona); golfers (play 19 different 
courses in as many days in the British 
Isles and France); archers (bow and 
arrow hunting in French Equatorial 
Africa); gourmets (27 days of cating 
one’s way through France's finest 
restaurants). ‘here are still others for 
flower lovers, skindivers, dairymen 
artists, or show-goers. 
¢ Economic Effect—What all this 
means in money, nobody really knows. 

Estimates of money put into inter 
national trade channels by tourists of 
all nationalities during 1954 
from well over $6-billion way down to 
$2.4-billion. 

But American peregrination bulks 
large in overseas economies. It’s esti 
mated that foreign travel last year ac 
counted for about 11% of all U.S. 
“imports.” An official of the Organi 
zation for European Economic Coop 
eration figures that the $500-million 
spent by Americans on that continent 
last year comes to almost 20% of what 
the area carned from sales of goods to 
the dollar area. 

Certainly more Americans are going 
abroad. ‘Transatlantic passengers east 
bound (both sea and air) to Europe 
rose from 443,000 in 1950 to 700,000 
in 1955. Annual visitors to Caribbean 
spots more than doubled in the same 
period. And almost everyone in the 
travel business—carriers, tour managers, 
hotels, and governments—is heals 
looking at 1956 as the best vear ever. 
Some factors: more transportation facili- 
tics, even at the season’s peak, more 
“pay-later” plans (this accounted for 
some 4% of all foreign travel last year) 
are still growing, and a steady growth 
in the “business vacation.” 
¢ Penny-Pinching—More Americans are 
traveling, but the indications are they're 
not spending so much. 

A French travel service reports bit- 
terly: “Almost all our clients seem 
determined not to spend a_ penny 
extra (over the tour price). We've never 
seen so much money-pinching.” An 
American Express check on shops in 
Europe notes frequent complaints that 
Americans are buying fewer—and 
cheaper—items. 

The Yank in Europe today—al- 
though he stays some 50 days—spends 
only about $800 (or roughly $15-$16 
a day) on the land portion of his trip 


sweep 
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Are Trooping Abroad 


hat’s a considerable drop from the 
['wenties, when the roving American 
spent about $1,200 on his European 
ramble, equivalent to $1,800 today 

Because of the lower spending—and 
the fact that tourist fares by both sea 
and air far outnumber first class pas 
sages—some travel experts theorize that 
even foreign travel today is a middlk 
class mass market 

But so far, the big majority of world 
travelers still come from groups who 
are masters of their own time—profes 
sionals, self-employed, retired persons, 
or scholastic groups—not the bulk of 
two- and three-week vacationers 
¢ New Market?—Still, it’s the short 
vacationer that the overseas tourist 
agencies sec as the future market—and 
it’s with this group in mind that projec 
tions are being made for as many as 
2-million American visitors to Europe 
annually At least one airline talks of 
two-week package tours for $500 includ 
ing fare—although tourist fare alone to 
dav is close to $600 round trip 

Ihe question arises, where to put 
the tourists after they get there. Ac 
commodations during the “high sea 
son” last year were crowded—this year, 
they'll be more so 

That's less true of the Caribbean 
or Pacific resorts. Well over 1,000 new 
rooms to catch tourists will open in 
the West Indies—exclusive of Jamaica 
and Cuba—this year 
¢ Caribbean Boom—Caribbean _ busi 
ness is really booming on short vaca 
tions. It’s possible to fly to most of 
the islands in four to six hours from 
New York, visit half a dozen islands 
still get plenty of sun, sand, and sights 
in three weeks. The steadily increasing 
trend toward winter vacation is bolster 
ing the area 

Just how many actually go to the 
Caribbean is hard to determine. ‘There 
are no passport figures as a check, and 
manv of the southern islands tend to 
inflate their numbers. One small island 
claimed over 100,000 visitors last vear, 
some 90,000 from “cruise ships’’—but 
all the cruise ships together carried 
only some 30,000 passengers. But the 
influx is growing 

l'o the West, Hawaii expects about 
105,000 visitors this vear, projects 250 
000 by 1965. Within the past year the 
island has boomed up a claimed $100 
million of new hotels, apartments, 
stores, and restaurants—and more are 
on the way 
¢ Promoting Out-of-Way Places—As a 
result of the growing hordes of nomads 
the entire travel industry has for several 
years been encouraging travelers both to 
get awav from usual centers, and from 
peak travel times 
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aris, Rome, London, Madrid, in 

aa order, are still the prime magnets 
drawing Americans in Europe, but all 
four countries are carnestly urging visi 
tors to see their provinces rather than 
the central cities 

Ihe move to the provinces is being 
helped by the rash of auto rental or 
purchase plans that have blossomed 
over the Continent, with car-happs 
Yanks using that mode of travel mor 
than ever. This year some 40,000 in 
ternational driving permits have already 
been issued—up 10,000 from last year's 
total. ‘Travel agents report they're get 
ting such volume of requests for “places 
that aren't already crawling with tour 
ists” that they're now organizing “‘off 
the-beaten-path” tours 
©... And the Off-Season—Time di: 
tribution is getting even more attention 
The European Travel Commission—a 
conglomerate of 21 Western European 
countries and the carriers—has been pro 
moting i Thrift Season’ —eight 
months from September through April 
plugging lower fares, less crowding 

How successful that campaign’s been 
is somewhat in dispute Air fares to 
Europe do dip as much as 15% during 
the slower period. But transatlantic 
ship lines aren't too concerned about 
boosting winter travel—some of the fleet 
is diverted to Caribbean cruise busi 
ness, more of it put up for repan 
md fare reductions are more storied 
than real. Few European hotels reduce 
prices during the slower season 
¢ Obstacles—Some sources estimate 
that a good half of all tourists to 
I.urope go in family units, including the 
children, are forced therefore to tic the 
trip to school vacations. That's equalh 
true of the 30,000-0dd teachers and stu 
dents who voyage to the Continent 
innuall Even with staggered vaca 
tions, the number taken in fall or spring 
is still small. Winter vacationers largeh 
head for the sun spot 

But fall and winter travel is moving 
up—almost 230,000 eastbound passen 
ger in the most recent October 
through March period, against 143,000 
during the same period of 1950-51] 

Some claim that the increased figure 
during that period is due almost en 
tirely to the jump in intercontinental 
business movement But during th 
latest period, almost 50,000 more tray 
clers used ships to make the eastbound 
passage than did in 1950—and the en 
forced leisured pace of ship travel, sav 
the travel men, indicates that the greater 
number were tourists rather than travel 
ing businessmen 

~ Stretching the Peak—But the cam 
paign seems to be lengthening the peab 
season, which used to be figured as Jun 































































July, August, into both May and Sep 
tember. Some countries push special 
events into the fringe month: Tour 
operators promote specials like “Pan 
in the Spring One indicator: A lead 
ing hip line r ports that last vear it’s 
big ships went out full for the first 
time in carly May, this year is booked 
olid the first week in April 
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The lines of trade between the fre« 


ind Communist halves of the world 


those sweeping arrows across the map 
ibove—are getting thicker and thicker 
these days So far, the 
bast-West significant 
part of world trade as a whok But 
in time it could become a weighty 
factor on both sides of the 
Already it is a 
issue for the 


volume of 
trade is not a 


ccononmii 
lron Curtain serious 
political and diplomatic 
U.S 

Powerful political, 
ind psychological—in East and West 
are forcing closer trade contacts between 
the two halves of the world 

In Russia, the new Soviet leaders’ 
recognition of the atomic staleniate and 
their own internal political needs are 


forces—cconomic, 
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Trade With the Reds: 


break out of 
isolation of the cold war 
trade to buy 
they can no 
And 
there are signs that the Soviet bloc may 


purring them to try to 
the econom« 
trying to use 
the political influence 


longer obtain by force of arms 


They are 


be casing its drive for self-sufficiency, 
thus giving the Communist leaders fur 
ther reason for expanding East-West 
trade 

In the free world, pressures for ex 
panding East-West trade are mounting 
fast There are commercial pressures 
from individual industries like shipbuild 
ing, machine agricultural ma 
chinery to break into Communist coun 
try markets. These pressures are becom 
ing stronger as competition stiffens in 
the free world, particularly in nations 


tools, 


like Britain that must trade to survive. 
And in the neutral nations of the east, 
India is demanding a market for its 
exports to finance imports of capital 
equipment; Ceylon continues to sell 
rubber to China; and pro-Western Pak 
istan and Turkey are demanding a place 
to sell 

More important than the 
mercial pressures, however, is the deep 
psychological pull almost everywhere 
in the non-Communist world to trade 
with the Soviet empire. The most po 
tent political force in most countries 
today is the desire for peace, and peace 
is popularly identified with trade. 

In Washington—But on Capitol 
Hill, the tide of Congressional feeling 
is running in exactly the opposite di 


com 
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A Dilemma for U.S. Diplomacy 


rection lor week 1 Senate subcom 
mittee headed by Sen. John L. McCiel 
lan (D-Ark.) ha 
Administration = for 
relaxation of 
export to the 
of influential 
ening to rte 
uid unk something is done to curb 
U.S. alli trade with the 
nists 
McClellan's 
the loosening of the 
ulted in our allies 


million worth last veat 
Britain and Germam 
the ¢ In the Middle—Al! this has the Ad 


with 


prim irils from 


been criticizing 
1 Cross-fhire Lhe 
to expand East-West 
that it 


There is ympathy 


going along ministration caught in 
nternational controls on illies are pressing 
Soviet bloc. A numbe trade 
ongressmen are threat be reduced 
further within the Administration for the Con 
gress) acemand But a 
Commu ber of officials hold that sinc 

made tremendous militar 
that pite of the West 


embargo has r 


( ong@r l demanding 
sore 
igainst foreign 
growing num 
Russia 
progress in 
ommiuttee insists strategu 
West 
lron Curtain 
be of only marginal military value 
For the Administration, the problem 


primarily one of 


export 
good the might be 


elling behind the 


control 
shipping danger must 
ously large amounts of militarily us¢ 
ful goods to the Soviet bloc. The most 
them. the committee cde 1S how 


ilarming ot to persuade 


cided, were shipments of copper wir control 


Ch Soviet bloc bought 


foreign countrics to maintain 


ibout $75 | m™ 
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untry that violate 
ontrol But a 


TOW 


forcign 


export 


trateg) 
foraign econ 
stronger, this becomes a 
And now the State Dept 
feels that persuasion is its main weapon 
That's why U.S. officials are 
ing to renegotiate allied controls on 
trade with Red China, to make 
just about as liberal as are 
trade with the 
munist bloc 
¢ Free Hand—An even mor 
lies deep behind the 
Administration's resistance 
tough East-West trade 
that the 


CMLL 


weaker club 
prepat 


them 
controls on 
Fast European Com 


basic fact 
reason for the 
to calls for 
policy, It i 
cold war's economic and poli 
tical freeze is breaking up, that rela 
tions between East and West ar 
changing fast nd that Pre hisen 
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hower and Secy. Dulles feel they must 
have a free hand to deal flexibly with 
these sudden shifts 
l'otal trade between the free and the 
Communist worlds increased 22% last 
ear. Reports of new orders indicate 
there may be a bigger jump this year. 
Western Europe got the lion's share 
of last year’s increase—over 60% of the 
Soviet trade with the outside 
orld. And West European countries 
wed the sharpest increases in their 
trade with the East. Britain boosted its 
cxports 43%, mostly in direct trade 
th Russia. It has replaced Finland 
the largest free world supplier of the 
ommunist 


bloc "s 


{ 


bloc. French exports rose 


64 German 33%, Austrian 20%, 
lurkish 21% 

* Aimed at Asia~Now there are signs 
that Soviet trade with the underdevel- 
ped countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America may be on the rise soon 
lurke 1S sending 26% 


of its exports 
to the Soviet bloc, 


Iceland and Egypt 
Burma 24%, and Pakistan 11% 
gypt and Burma inevitably will be 
com cen more dependent as the r 
nt heavy Communist purchases of 
cotton end rice begin to show up in 
the trade statistics 
lhe Communist countries have been 
ng to penetrate the underdeveloped 
lands of the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia with offers to sw ip capital goods 
fe urplus agricultural 
In the last year extended 
er $600-million worth of trade 
te underdeveloped countries and 
ned about 40 trade pacts with them 
this 
vas Red China’s grandiose 
Cairo this week 
nachinery to carved jade 
* Fetish Remains—This trad 
doesn t that the Soviet 
ibandoning its long-time policy of self 
ufficien After all, the 
share of 


commodities 
they have 


cred 


Ihe latest example of 


campaign 
exhibit in 
everything from heavi 


drive 
mean bloc is 
Communist 
world trade last 
2.2 ibout the same 


Chis self-sufh 


ountre 
cul Wa only 
it has been for vears 
en fetish has limited the 
last-West trade More than 
0°% of Russia's trade still is within the 
Soviet bloc, and the 
ountnes have been correspondingly de 
But this 
Czechoslovakian 
world 
Russian trade rose 
East German, 35 Meanwhile 
the rate of of trade with Rus 
ia within the bloc dropped from 17% 
to Il Last Poland's trade 
with the free world jumped 33%; East 
Germany's 50%; Roumania’s, 
(0) while thei with Russia 
remained stable 


always 


volume 
other Communist 


pendent on intra-bloc trade 
policy may be easing 
trade with the non-Communist 


im 1954 rose 20% 
mcrease 
vcear 


and 
track 


to de 
velop heavy industry at the expense of 
agriculture may be pushing the Soviet 
bloc farther from self-sufficiency 


The continued Russian drive 


way 
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Ernest C. Harris 


Bert Prall 


In Middle of Fed Fight 


I'he two men above are involved in a 
controversy that has ripped apart the 
ecrecy that traditionally veils the affairs 
of the Federal Reserve System 

Ihe seven-man board of governors 
in Washington has been accused of 
up a bureaucratic machine to 
control and dominate the 12 regional 
Fed banks; in these 
regional banks are supposed to be oper 
ited by their own directors 

This sharp indictment came about 
ifter C. S. Young retired from his 
$40,000-a-vear job as president of the 
Chicago Federal bank. To fill his spot, 
the bank's board nominated Ernest C 
Harris, the first vice-president under 
Young. But the Federal Reserve Board 
failed to approve Harris 
¢ Greater Stature—l ver 
l'reasurv accord of 1951, when the 


ctting 


theory at least, 


Fed 
Fed 
sup 
ply, the job of a Fed bank president 
has taken on increased importance. Be- 
cause the 


since the 


regained its power over the mone 


presidents are involved in 
policy decisions along with the board 
of governors, the Fed is intent on filling 
vacancies with men who understand the 
of central banking. In sev 
this has led the board to 
local preferences—but never 
before has resulted 
But the rejection of Harris, who is 
icknowledged to be more of an admin 
istrator than a policymaker, was taken 
by his supporters as a sign of Washing 
ton domination. They passed the word 
round that the Board “had gone back 
on its promise to give the job to Ernie.” 
According to one disgruntled director, 
lhe big shots in Washington are try 
ing to make us a rubber stamp for their 
ictions.”” 
¢ Out in the Open—This indictment 


intricacies 
eral Cases, 
override 


open controversy 


was brought into the open by the Mich 
igan Investor, a financial paper serving 
the Chicago district. In an editorial 
widely assumed to reflect the views of 
some of the Chicago directors, the 
paper blasted the Fed for “utterly dis 
regarding” the choice of the bank di 
rectors. The powers of the directors are 
a sham, it said, when they can be 
pletely negated by royal ukase.” 

Bert Prall, chairman of the bank 
board, has tried to clamp a lid on any 
further open dissension 
¢ Directors’ Role—Under law, Fed bank 
boards are responsible for conducting 
the affairs of the banks (BW —Mar.17 
'56,p186 But today’s emphasis on 
monetary problems has diminished their 
role. In such matters they usually ac 
cept the recommendations of the bank 
president ind his economic staff, and, 
for the yart, confine themselves 
to dealing with internal housekceping 
Thus, when Harris was turned 
down, it seemed a further encroachment 
on the responsibilities of the directors. 
¢ How It Stands—The Fed governors 
made no formal reply to the attack on 
them. They deny privately they are 
against Harris on personal grounds; as 
evidence, they point out that he had 
been specifically approved as first vice 
president. However, Washington off 
cials emphasize that the presidency 
could not have been promised him be 
cause it is not in the province of the 
governors to do so 

The Fed board is not suggesting any 
candidates—on the grounds that “we 
are not going to do any dictating or 
any empire-building.” But the mem 
bers do not want a man who is a “mere 
branch manager or even a superlative 
bank operator.” 


“com 
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The day that Joe returned to work- 


A Red Letter Day-.- Written in black... 
by Mr. FRIENDLY 


HE DAY an injured employee returns to work can be 
avin! a double blessing. Morale of the returning 
worker, and that of other employees, too, ts at a new high 
And the company benefits greatly by welcoming a skilled, 
experienced worker back into the fold. To prepare for just 
such a day as this is the ultimate objective of American 


Mutual's Rehabilitation Program! 


If a worker sustains an occupational injury or illness— 
and his company its insured for Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance with American Mutual— Mr. Friendly makes 
available specialized medical care, physical restoration serv 
ices, vocational rehabilitation and, if needed, selective place 


ment. What's more, this flexible program is available to any 


worker regardless of the nature or extent of his injuries, 


until he’s back on the job! 


For more information about this humanitarian service, 
which gives injured employees a new lease on their old jobs 
boosts production morale write American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Co., Dept. BW-2, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 


( A Fu Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


© i056 AmEmICAm MUTUAL LIRSILITY (HOUR ANCE COmPARY 





May Speed Turbine Engine’s Debut 


Lhe © 
York to Los 


Plymouth powered by a 


continent tip from New 

Angeles last week of a 
gas turbine en 
ne has set Detroit to reexamining its 
tune-table for 
tit Tr 


Volume production of an automotive 


1 production version of 
ith Crane 
is turbine engine, by popular notion 
va upposed to be about 10 vears away, 
vith some kind of limited production 
But 
circles 
Chrvslet 
have materi 


ilthough 


ha ible itt 
there 
that the 


perhaps five years 


i feeling m automotive 
performance of the 
built engine and cat 
I] iltered that schedule 
James CC. Zeder, Chrysler engineering 
ice-president, said in Los Angeles that 
won t eight 


may 


production come for 
vceul 

* Cause for Optimism—A conservative 
ibout the automotive future 


turbine 


optimism 
ot the 
these 


engine is occasioned by 
circumstances 

¢ For the 3,020-mi. trip the fuel 
consumption (unleaded gasoline) aver 
between 13 and 14 mi. per gal 


it an average speed of about 48 mph 


iwed 


4 


An cight-cylinder reciprocating engine 
it that speed and over that route should 
werage 17-18 mi. per gal 

¢ Only 
marred the trip, and neither in the en 
proper. Near Cleveland, a reduc 
tion gear bearing was replaced; neat 
Winslow Ariz., an intake 
failed. In 3,000 mi. of continuous run 
ning of a 


two mechanical mishaps 


gine 
casting 
new reciprocating engine, 
mechanical failures gen 
experienced, principally in 
the valve tram and engine bearings. (A 
previous test track run of 
the turbine Plymouth was ended by a 
reduction gear bearing failure.) 
¢ Comparable Speed—The turbine en 
gine in the car is comparable to a 1939 
Plymouth piston engine, Zeder said 
ibout 80 hp., and 80 mph. top speed 
But by 1939 the automotive piston en- 
had behind it more than 40 years 
of development. Chrysler began work 
auto turbine engine in 1940, 
but did not begin running it in a car 
until 1954 
George ] 


comparable 
erally ar 


3.200-mi 


gine 


on its 


Huebner, Ir., 


Chrvsler’s 


executive engineer in charge of re- 
search, pretty much sums up both the 
aim of the trip and the new time-table 
in this comment: “We realized that 
some day we were going to have to get 
the infant out of the laboratory and 
have it do the things that any good 
automotive power plant is expected to 
do. We actually had to find out what 
kind of changes we had to make in 
our thinking to design a prototype 
automotive power plant. This trip gave 
us the answers... . Now we can de- 
sign a turbine which is not a laboratory 
development instrument but an actual 
automotive power plant. Normally, an 
engine gestation period, from design 
to production, is three to five years.” 


Defense Contracts Shift 
To Air and Electronics 


The Pentagon’s latest list of top mil- 
itary contractors shows that 100 com- 
panies held 62.6% of the $123.2-bil 
lion worth of defense orders placed be- 
tween July, 1950, and July, 1955. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. heads the list with 
$6.8-billion, followed by Boeing Air 
plane Co., $5.5-billion; United Aircraft 
Corp., $4.1-billion; General Electric 
Co., $4-billion; and Douglas Aircraft 
Co., $3.9-billion 

Over the last six months of the pe- 
riod, North American Aviation, Inc. 
was top contractor, with $646.2-miilion 
worth of new orders. Other leading 
companies: General Dynamics Corp., 
$374.4-million; Boeing, $368.1-million; 
United Aircraft, $321.3-million; and 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., $251.5-million. 
¢ Change of Cast—The new listing 
plays up the changing character of the 
U.S. munitions business (BW—Jun.11 
'55,p120). The shift is away from wide- 
scale arms production in a broad range 
of companies and industries. Now mu- 
nitions production is becoming almost 
a definite segment of industry centered 
around aircraft and electronics firms 

All of the top 19 contractors in the 
last six months are primarily aircraft 
and electronics manufacturers, except 
for GM and Ford Motor Co.—and both 
of them are knee-deep in airczaft en- 
gine production 

In the latest five-year top 10 listing, 
Chrysler Corp. drops out for the first 
time. In addition, GM’s share of total 
military business is reduced from the 
7.2% shown in last vear’s tally to 
5.6%. 

The Pentagon says arms producers 
have now finished just about all orders 
awarded during the 1950-53 Korean 
War period. Military business placed 
in the past six months, officials say, 
starts a period more representative of 
current peacetime procurement pro- 
grams 
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Coated nylon-—versatile, new protective 


fabric means greater long-run economy in many jobs 


HEAVY-DUTY EQUIPMENT COVERS 


TEMPORARY SHELTER ON CONSTRUCTION JOs6S LONG-LASTING TRUCK TARPS 


Change to coated nylon covers and save 


Because coated nylon covers are light and easy to handle, they are ideal 
for temporary shelter in construction work. Lumber dealers find them 
highly effective for outdoor storage protection. Truckers use them for 
maximum protection of cargo. No matter what the covering job, modern ADVANTAGES OF 
business gets more economical, more versatile service from coated nylon 

. COATED NYLON COVERS: 
covers. 





Coated nylon covers are tough and rugged—last up to three times e Waterproof 
longer than the conventional kind. And they are lighter l4 to 4 the 
» @ Longer-lasting 

weight of ordinary covers . . . easier to handle, easier to repair, too 


Coated nylon covers are waterproof, not just water-repellent, and Resist ant to rot and mildew 
resistant to damage from rot and mildew. Even in sub-zero temperatures 
they keep their flexibility. For maximum protection and service with 
minimum maintenance, use coated nylon covers. 


@ Easier-handiing 


® Easier to repair 

Find out how this versatile new fabric can save you money. Ask your 
regular fabricator or fabric supplier for complete information or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), (BW-4), 2494 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


COATED COVERS OF DUPONT NYLON POND 


Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabrics or covers shown here. 











BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





In Business 


GE Goes to the Well Again, 


This Time for Long-Term Funds 


General Electric Co., whose almost-10-year abstinence 
from borrowing ended last month (BW—Mar.24'56, 
p! 54), is going to take another long swig 

This time it’s long-term money that GE. is after; the 
company is planning a $300-million issue of debentures. 
No details have been given, but the issue is expected 
later in the spring, and will be underwritten by a nation 
vide syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 

In announcing the planned debentures, GE also said 
it would probably continue to need short-term loans from 
time to time. In March, the company borrowed $100 
million from banks to help meet its income tax payment. 


Metals Projects May Generate 


More Business for the Seaway 


I'he St. Lawrence Seaway has a couple more prospec- 
tive customers in sight 

Reynoids Metals Co. is considering aluminum plant 
expansions in northern New York and in Canada. Pos 
sibility of bulk shipments via the Seaway and of elec 
tricity from the New York Power Authority are both 
factors in the project, which is still in a nebulous stage. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has joined the general 
hunt for iron ore in the Quebec-Labrador area. J&L has 
rights to explore and an option to lease an area north 
of Seven Islands that is believed to contain about a 
billion tons of lean (32°) but easily beneficiated ore. 

If the project pans out, the Seaway will have another 
major customer. So might the Quebec, North Shore & 
Labrador RR. It is rumored that J&L and U.S. Steel 
are planning a spur to link their ore fields to the railroad. 


Gulf and Union Oil Companies 


Snuggle Closer in Financial Deal 


Gulf Oil Corp. and Union Oil Co. of California didn’t 
become betrothed this week, but they certainly became 
close friends. ; 

Union Oil announced that it is selling to Gulf $120- 
million of 34%, 25-vear subordinate debentures, converti 
ble into Union Oil common stock over 15 years. The 
conversion rate was sct at $70 a share for the first five 
years, $75 for the second, and $80 for the third. Early 
this week the market price was 644. 

Officials stressed that no merger of the companies was 


36 


in sight or even being considered. But the fact remained 
that if Gulf exercised its full conversion rights, it would 
hold 2.4-million shares of Union Oil. ‘That would make 
it the dominant if not the controlling stockholder. 

Immediate advantages included in the deal were: (1) 
Union Oil gets capital needed for expansion, and access 
to part of Gulf's big reserves of crude; (2) Gulf gets a 
larger entree into the petroleum business on the West 
Coast. 

. . . Real marriages, too, Continuing to diversify away 
from textiles, Textron American, Inc., announced a deal 
to buy Benada Aluminum Products Co., of Girard, Ohio. 
No price was named for Benada, which expects sales of 
aiound $20-million this year. 

lhe on-again-off-again nuptials of Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., and Catalin Corp. of America (BW—Dec.3'55, 
p94) is very much on, if stockholders agree. 


Farm Price Support Commitments 


Hit Peak; Still Bigger Surplus Seen 


U.S. government commitments to support farm prices 
hit a record $8.9-billion-plus at the end of February, says 
the Agriculture Dept. The figure had climbed for seven 
months in a row; year-before commitments had been 
$7.4-billion-plus. 

And, as the commitments passed the $8.9-billion mile- 
stone, a survey released by the National Planning Assn. 
saw even direr straits ahead. ‘The survey predicted that 
by 1965 the annual increase in farm surplus would be 
double the present rate, unless production was curbed. 
A 7% cut in acreage and livestock was recommended. 


Business Briefs 


The FTC's war with book publishers ended this week 
when Harper & Bros. signed a consent order in the last 
of six major cases (BW —Sep.10°55,p54). Harper has 
agreed to stop contracts with book clubs that exempted 
the clubs from following “fair trade” practices that the 
publisher required of retailers on the same books. 


Delta Air Lines got the nod from a CAB examiner to 
be the chosen competitor of Eastern Air Lines and Na- 
tional Airlines on the ultra-rich New York-Miami run. 


Tempest in a bottle: Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. 
has launched a $90-million antitrust suit against 14 com- 
panies in the trade, charging that it had been deprived of 
import rights to Vat 69 Scotch, Booth’s gin, and Martell 
cognac. Named in the suit were Distillers Co., Ltd., the 
biggest producer of Scotch; National Distillers, Seagrams, 
Hiram Walker, and various subsidiaries. 


The plea for a 5% boost in rail passenger fares (BW— 
Mar.31'56,p36) is unanimous now. Southeastern railroads 
have decided to join their Eastern and Western brothers 
in the new schedules, which will become effective May | 
unless ICC says no. 
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FIRE 
ROTHCTION 


ee. for 
F20OUSsS property ... 
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Best way to prevent fire damage is through 

effective flameproofing. One of the most effective 

of all flameproofers is Victor Ammonium Phosphate — 
low in cost, yet remarkably dependable for 
flameproofing fire feeders like wood, draperies, 
insulation materials, decorative paper, 

house paints—yes, even little girls’ clothing. 


Insulation 


Victor Ammonium Phosphate is but one of 

many Victor phosphates, formates, and oxalates 
currently used in more than forty different industries 
... improving products and processes, adding 
important sales features. Mail the coupon below 

for a Victafile that tells how Victor chemicals and 
Victor research service are being profitably used in 


your industry. You'll find . . . it pays to see Victor. 
Paint 
SSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESCCSSSESSESSEEHEECECCECCECECECEOCOEOECCE 
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155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals for my industry 
Firm Name_______ mie 
Address 

a 
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Industry 





VIET: 





(Please attach this coupon te your letterhead) 





EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES | 


Actual phete taken during vibration torture test on an Ironclad Battery 


For electric industrial truck operation 


fet 
20 wniies 


Section of lronciad positive piate 


Vibration can’t loosen active material — can’t shorten battery life 


BATTERY FOR ELEC 
TRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK. Exide-ironciad 
Model TH. Write for 
Bulletin No. 5161 


When a heavy duty storage battery gets 
the “shake treatment,” battery life is 
literally at the mercy of the bond be- 
tween the positive grid and the active 
material. Heavy shedding means 
short life. 


But look what happens in an Exide- 
Ironclad Battery. Active material is held 
firmly captive inside the plastic power 
tubes. Hair-thin slits let electrolyte in, 
but keep active material from falling out. 
In prolonged vibration tests, this unique 
design has proved to be a valuable bat- 
tery life stretcher. These findings are 
confirmed in the long, dependable serv- 
ice of Exide-lronclad Batteries in typi- 
cal high-vibration applications. 


This superior performance is only one of 
the many extra advantages in Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries — advantages that 
have earned them an unmatched repu- 
tation for long life and high capacity. 
When you order heavy duty batteries, 
or the equipment that requires them, be 
sure to specify Exide-lronclad. Write for 
detailed bulletin. Exide Industrial Divi- 
sion, The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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Your April 16 tax return will get the closest going-over ever. 


The Internal Revenue Service won't audit every return. It simply can’t 
—doesn’t have the manpower. But it does have more agents than ever 
before, and its budget for the next fiscal year shows a gain in every type of 
enforcement. The new Revenue commissioner, Russell C. Harrington, fig- 
ures that enforcement is a way to boost receipts without increasing income 
tax rates. And he’s going cut to prove it. 


Returns that will be combed more closely can be spotted: 
Taxpayers who handle lots of cash—restaurants, taverns, doctors, 
dentists, etc. They will get more than the usual attention. 


Those in the upper income brackets, starting with $10,000. The check 
on them, especially where there’s a losing sideline—business or farm— 
will be more intense than in the past. 


Those with income of $30,000 and over can count on a complete audit. 
It may not be quick. The statute of limitations allows three years. 


More lower-bracket returns will be sampled in the hunt for avoidance 
and evasion. It will amount to a real crackdown. 


Records will be more important than ever—records of business 
expenses and of capital outlay that forms the basis for depreciation claims. 


The next budget review will show a bigger surplus for 1956-57. It 
probably won’t come along until late summer, but here’s the prospect. 


Revenue estimates will be up, probably as much as $1-billion above 
the figure of $66.3-billion estimated for the year starting July 1 


Spending figures also will be up. Spending had been placed at $65.9- 
billion for the upcoming fiscal year. It will run something above that, but 
probably not enough more to absorb the full increase in receipts. 


The surplus will still be limited. The January estimate was for some 
$400-million. Prospect is that this will rise, but not substantially. 


The implication for taxes is that present high rates will be retained. 
The Administration already is on record against any 1956 tax cuts. Demo- 
crats would like to cut. But they know any reduction would mean a return 
to red-ink financing. And they don’t want to be blamed for this. 


Pres. Eisenhower will be more aggressive in dealing with Congress. 
The polls show his popularity with the voters remains very high. And 
current signs are that he will use this to prod the House and Senate 
Democratic majorities. The fact is that this session is about half gone and 
little has been done 

The White House theme: The 84th Congress is a do-nothing Congress. 
The ring is familiar. Truman used it against the GOP Congress in 1948. 
The big push will be on the politically hot issues—roads, school aid, a civil 
rights commission, the farm issue 


The lobby investigation (BW—Mar.31'56,p126) will be back in the 
news shortly. 


The George committee will report within a week or two. That's the 
group headed by Sen. Walter George (D-Ga.), which was set up to look 
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into improper lobbying on the natural gas bill that Eisenhower vetoed. 


The McClellan committee will take over then. But it won’t be a wide- 
open inquiry. Both parties have a stake. And neither is anxious to scare 
off contributors in an election year. There will be embarrassments, how- 
ever. Some big names, with big company ties, will be brought out. 


Democrats want to tie Eisenhower to oil and gas money—back to 
1952. The problem, of course, is how to show the oil country support for 
Eisenhower after his Tidelands stand, without at the same time showing how 
these interests backed Democratic candidates for local and state offices. 
The result may be something of a standoff, with all sides pulling punches. 


= 9. 
Eisenhower is being urged to take the farm issue to the public. 


The plain fact is that many Republicans are worried about November, 
should a farm revolt develop against Administration policy. Candidates for 
reelection to the House and Senate see little or no chance that the President 
will back away from his stand against a return to 90% of parity price props. 
If he did, he would be pulling the rug out from under his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Benson, and from under House members and senators who 
have made the fight against high, rigid siipports. Thus, there’s pressure 
for the President to go on radio and TV to explain his stand. 


Discount talk of a farm bill compromise. Odds are against agreement 
on a measure that Eisenhower can sign. 


GOP congressmen are advancing some ideas. One is for a one-year 
support level of 87.5%, then a return to Benson’s flexible policy. 


But the Democrats are against any deal. They figure sliding farm 
prices are their best bet in the upcoming campaign, and they are in no 
mood to trim demands for higher supports. 


Wisconsin primary results add to the signs from Minnesota that farmers 
aren't happy about getting low prices while other parts of the economy 
boom, But the attitude among Administration officials and at the Republican 
National Committee is that they don’t add up to any real threat against 
reelection of Eisenhower. The attitude is not unanimous, however; a 
minority sees danger of a 1948-type upset, when Midwest farmers cost 
the GOP a “sure-thing” victory. They point to the fact that Eisenhower's 
share of the Wisconsin vote was smaller than in 1952. 


On the Democratic side, Harriman backers claim gains. They are 
encouraging the stories that Truman is getting colder and colder on Steven- 
son and now leans toward Harriman’s candidacy and a Fair Deal campaign. 


Stevenson finds the going tough. His 1952 loss is turning out to be a 
bigger handicap than expected—a problem of freshening shopworn goods. 


Kefauver’s two big problems: to build strength with the organiza- 
tion and to gain Southern support. Odds against him remain high, despite 
his showing. 


Sen. Symington of Missouri is talked up more and more as the man who 
may benefit most from the Democratic splits. 


A Truman-Lyndon Johnson ticket seems farfetched at this stage. But 
it does figure prominently in Democratic speculation. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 7, 1056, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, ©. Y. 
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MINDING OTHER 
PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


We'll be the first to admit that run- 
ning the only scheduled transatlantic 
all-freight airline (Seasoarp & WesteRn) 
f us fascinating glimpses into other 


| 


people’s businesses. Our manifests list | 


cnough products to stock a department 

t populate a zoo, furnish a house, or 
equip a factory. In over 7,500 ocean 
crossings, we've flown almost anything 
even slightly smaller than our 
planes. All make good business sense. 
] UT ¢ xam ple 


’ ’ 


A Subtle One... 


A foreign car dealer rushes in new 
modcls via Seaboard. Doesn’t have to 
cover them with grease or strip them for 
shipment. They arrive ready to drive, 
More important ~— he keeps parts and 
sccessories flowing to him all year round 
via Seaboard. The factories in Europe 
carry his inventory. He uses his capital 
for selling, advertising and building vol- 
ume. Maybe you'd like to reduce stocks 
this way, too. We'll be glad to help. 


Ge) 
By Any Other Smell . » “@ 


Perhaps you deal in “sensitive” mer- 
chandise flowers, foodstuffs, perfumes 
and the like. SEABOARD AIRTRADER 


Service wafts these — ts across 
the Atlantic in air-con 


itioned, pressur- 
ized cabins, protected from weather, 
fumes, heat and cold, other surface-ship- 
ment hazards. No cross-contamination 
of odors. No crating. No pilferage. And 
insurance is one fifth the surface rate. If 
you handle sensitive merchandise, call us. 


What is WIC”. 


Your cargo on Seaspoarp & WesTERN 
is labelled VIC (Very Important Cargo) 

because, quite simply, that’s the way 
we feel about it. 

Our flights are ALL freight. So you 
know that your shipment can’t be out- 
ranked by passengers or other priorities. 
You get faster handling, faster customs 
clearance, and simpler paper work. You 
benefit, too, from our giant all-cargo 
Lockheed Super Constellations — new- 
est, fastest freight planes in the air. 
We're very proud of them and of our 
service to all our customers. Drop us a 
line for our illustrated brochure 


For further information call Railway Express or 
your freight forwarder or 





SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 
INCORPORATED 
80 Brood Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Gander, Geneve, Hambarg, Laxembourg, Milan, Menten, 
Nerembers, Parts, Shannen, Stuttgart, Zurich 
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NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


orf 


HOME BUILDERS 


MARKETING 


Builders 


Builders know how to put up 
houses, but they also have to 
know how to sell them. In an 
NAHB course in Washington, 
they learn (skit, below) how not 
to sell and (right) what makes 
a house marketable. 








Learn What Makes a House Sell 


+ 


aa - © 


ATTENTIVE CLASS of housing industry men listens to marketing advice by NAHB’s faculty. 


ast weeK some 100 home builders 
[’ ind builders’ salesmen trekked to 
Washington, D.C., to attend classes, 
The National Assn. of Home Builders 
put on its first merchandising school 
(pictures) for people who sell new 
homes. Each student plunked down 
$135 for a three-day course in using 
the techniques of the auto and home 
appliance merchandisers in __ styling, 
packaging, and promoting homes 
builders, merchan 
dising is a new book. The builder who 
put up a custom-built house to order 
didn’t have to sell. Even the mass 
builder of houses on speculation, who 
came into the picture after World 
War II, didn’t have to work too hard 
it selling his product in a housing 
starved market. NAHB’s 38,000 mem 
bers completed more than 1-million 
homes last veat 

loday, though, competition is build 
ing up. There’s some doubt as to 
whether the consumer will buy as many 
this vear as last. Prices have 
been rising, and the market has de 
veloped ominous soft spots 
* Big and Littlk—NAHB members 
range widely in size. A number put up 
1,000 houses a vear. A few build under 
10 houses. Most fall somewhere in be 
tween. The Levitts bring to their pro- 
duction and sales problems all the skills 
of a big industrial enterprise, but many 
builders still play their market strictly 


For many home 


home S 
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by ear. These are the ones for whom 
the NAHB school was designed 

NAHB’s first step was to get a text 
book. It hired the firm of Ira Moshe: 
& Associates to put together what i 
believed to be the first manual on all 
the factors that make a house sell 

Five builders with 
ord of success were among th 
perts who made up the faculty. Bach 
stopping the builders were specialist 
in merchandising, market analysis, di 
sign, use of color, and advertising 


home i long r 


17 ex 


|. Market Analysis 


lo get three things right—the hous 
the location, and the price or financing 
terms—calls for sharp market analysi 
the experts said. Yet the builder must 
make his decisions far in 
his sales campaign 
may elapse from buying the land until 
his houses really begin to sell 
¢ Things to Consider—The right lot 
in the right place is the most important 
asset in meschandising the house to b 
built there, said Edward R. Carr, vet 
eran builder, past president of NAHB 
and current president of the Washing 
ton Board of Trade. Carr, who build 
and sells some 200 houses a year, ad 
vised his fellow members: “Don’t blink 
at paving through the nose for a better 
location costing a couple of hundred 
dollars more per lot.” 


idvance of 


Five or six vear 


The class drew 100 students, 


I'he easiest way to analyze your mat 
ket is to put a market analyst on your 
staff, the builders heard—or else engage 
a home marketing consultant. But fees 
come high. A comprehensive study by 
a consultant may cost from $2,500 for 
1 city of 25,000 to $15,000 for a city 
of 450,000, It much the 
same points that the builders can, with 
hard work 

¢ The overhang of 
in the 

¢ Imployment and income, popu 
lation migration into the 
ind the mobility, or rate of movement, 
of families within the area 

¢ The volume of new building 
¢ Finding Out—Best sources for these 
facts are local builder ssocia 
tions, utility companies 
newspapers, telephone and 
ind local building per 


would cove! 


find out for themselves 
unsold new 
dwellings community 


trends area 


home 

chambers of 

COTMmMmMCcTC! 

milk companies 

mit data 

with a 
have 


In some areas, businessmen 


ommon interest in housing 
banded together to get more complete 


data 


ll. Price Is the Key 


Location, transportation urround 
and the like all count in 
selling a house. But Mrs. Henny Moll 
gard, Milwaukee builder with a 15-year 
record of success, put price at the top 


of the list~—at least for the lower-income 


ings, utilities 
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LYING DOWN ON THE JOB. A few moments of relaxa- 
tion are an essential part of the busy executive’s day. Herman 


Miller provides this extra dividend with the Executive Office 


Group designed by George Nelson. Efficient organization gives 


you more time in a crowded schedule and more comfort in that 
spare five minutes. Take time out without losing a minute of 
your valuable business day. Shown are the 9849 desk with 84” 
x 36” top, 5088 daybed, 5150 coffee table designed by George 
Nelson; DAT-1 swivel chair designed by Charles Eames. Avail- 
able through authorized dealers. Write to Dept. BW 476 for 
EOG brochure. 


HERMAN ILLER FURNITURE COMPANY 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 
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house—and the other experts agreed. 
“For homes no higher than $12,- 
000,” Mrs. Mollgard said, “the down 
payment and the monthly charge are 
the factors that determine whether the 
house will sell or won't. You can forget 
all the rest. If you can set a $200 down 
payment and a $60 or $70 monthly 
payment, the house will sell no matter 
where it is located. The thing to do is 
to buy the site that the VA and the 
FHA will approve, to enable you to 
give the best terms to the buyer.” 
¢ Competing for Credit~Thomas 
Coogan, president of Housing Securi- 
ties, Inc., and former head of NAHB, 
pointed out that in a debtor economy 
the home builder has to compete with 
installment selling by auto dealers, ap- 
pliance merchandisers, sellers of every- 
thing from household equipment to 
vacation trips. A builder must therefore 
design for price terms if he wants his 
house to be half-sold when it’s finished. 
This is all the more important, said 
Coogan, because the cost of houses is 
going up faster than incomes. Family 
income has risen a little more than 
$900 in the last five years, he said, 
while the median price of VA homes 
has gone up from $9,000 to $12,450. 
He pointed to new areas of market 
that are still largely undeveloped. Only 
4% of the new houses buiit last year, 
for example, were sold to low-income 
families, although families with in- 
comes under $3,000 make up nearly 
25% of the population. 


lil. Design and Color 


Builders no longer build the house 
they like because they like to build it. 
Many big firms have their own arch 
tects—or employ independent ones. 
Smart builders are paying the relatively 
small extra cost to get the best archr 
tectural advice on designs that will sell. 

For the suburban developer, a com 
temporary design is almost a must, 
Whether it’s a rambler, two-story, or 
split-level depends on the locality. 
¢ Color Rhythm—W. Shrewsbury 
Pusey, director of Pusey Studios, got 
down to brass tacks on an important 
sales feature: color. His advice to build- 
ers was to keep control of color them- 
selves. 

Start with the roofs, he said. Keep 
them neutral, stay away from the reds, 
blues, greens. For body paints in a row 
of houses, separate the strong colors, 
such as coral, by neutral shades—sand, 
beige, or ivory. In a series of houses, 
keep a good rhythm of harmonious 
colors. Repeat the color of one body 
as an accent on the house next to it 
(this is called linking), or skip one 
house for your accent color (this is 
called bridging). 

Inside a model home, use colors 
that will please 90% of the visitors— 
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In critical places your telephone uses COPPER 


COPPER 


speaks for itself! 


Everyone who uses copper learns something 


from it. . . something no substitute can teach. 
To the man who machines or stamps or draws 
metals, copper and its alloys speak of easy work- 
ability. 
To the firm that uses copper parts instead of 
substitutes, copper tells the story of satisfaction 
. of standing up in service. 
To the designer of complicated equipment, cop- 


per offers savings in valuable space. . 
“miniaturization”, 

And to the home-owner wise enough to install 
copper throughout his “castle’’, time itself tells 
an unending tale of trouble-free enjoyment. 

Copper will speak for your product, too. It will 
signify quality! 

It costs you less to make your product well, be- 
fore it is sold . .. than to make it good, afterwards. 


. permits 


for space-saving, for high 
electrical conductivity and ease of joining, for dependable performance, 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


_ AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND &A COUNCIL OF SrECciALIOTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVICE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Best conductor of \* Does not rust... Bes! heat transter Easy te machine, (, bar, OE (A a) 
electricity commercially high corrosion agent of all form, draw, stamp, iv excellent mn 
eveilable BOO00 resistence commercial metals WU polish, plete, etc. =p soldering and brazing v 

~~ 4 





Fine Wine Mellows... 


Men Gain Wisdom... 


Machines Just Grow 


Old and Worn 


Meany things in this world improve with age. 


But notso with mac hine tools The'w onder ” mac hines ofa few 


years ago are now old, obsolete and inefficient W ith every 
part they produc e they cost their Owners money in many 


ways excessive labor costs needless s« rap and rejec ted pies es. 


Typical of the brilliant new Lees-Bradner machines engi 
neered to save produc tion money is the Model 40 Automatic 
TheoodDAsiles. This ‘vuiiged machine gikesates goévisiod 
internal or external threads at a high rate ol speed and with 


the ultimate in sustained production accuracy 


Send lor your free bro« Lure und get the whole story on 
the versatile Model 40 or get in touch with your 


Li es Bradnes representative 











beige, yellow, or turquoise (turquoise 
because it is a compromise between 
blue and green, each of which some 
people actively dislike). 

¢ Don’t Ask "Em—If the builder keeps 
control of color, said’ Pusey, the de- 
velopment looks better as more houses 
go up. Leave buyers a free hand to 
pick their own colors, he said, and the 
development will look worse as it 
progresses. 

Some builders added this qualifica- 
tion to the color story: Buyers who pay 
$7,000 to $9,000 for a house will 
accept the builder's color scheme with 
out a murmur, but the customer who 
yvavs $15,000 or more wants to have 
bie own choice. 


IV. How to Advertise 


Builders are turning to advertising, 
like any other merchandisers. And they 
are paying more for it. “We are grow- 
ing out of the period when $10 a house 
for advertising was enough to sell 
houses,”’ a Chicago home builder stated. 
A couple of years ago, he said, he spent 
$37 a house for the first section of a 
development. The following year he 
spent about $120 per house for the 
second section 

Another builder commented on ad- 
vertising’s inevitable role in a mass-pro- 
duction industry. His company could 
sell 200 homes this year without spend- 
ing any advertising money, he said. But 
he figures he might try for 400—and 
he'll have to advertise to sell that many. 
¢ Media Rating—The builders rated the 
media this way: newspapers first, fol- 
lowed by road signs and radio-TV 

In a two-paper city, they use both 
newspapers. Some split their ad cover- 
ige, with three weeks or longer in their 
favorite paper, followed up by a shorter 
run in their second choice. To an- 
nounce the opening of a model home, 
most advise display advertising in the 
Sunday real estate sections, then classi 
fied or display ads later 

A local distributor for a big prefab 
manufacturer sponsors the Amos 'n’ 
Andy show, and shows his new houses 
in the commercial. People flock out to 
ce the homes right after the program, 
he reported. Another said that adver 
tising on a drive-in theater screen was 
pulling in prospects 
¢ On the Spot—Most builders sell 
from a model house, usually right on 
the project site. One discovered that 
he could sell merely by displaying pro- 
posed house plans to homeseekers, even 
though the site was several miles from 
his display point. He recommended 
putting up a model house for the next 
project as each project nears compl 
tion. That way, you get the public r 
action to a model a couple of months 
before. you start the new develop 
ment. ENO 
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FROM RECUPERATOR TO REACTOR 


FROM REACTOR TO TURBINE 


REMOVABLE PLUG 


CONTROL ROD 
MECHANISMS 


Model of a closed-cycle gas-cooled reactor power plant designed by Ford Instrument in conjunction with American Turbine Company. 


GENERATOR-EXCITER 


REGULATING SYSTEM 


THE CLOSED-CYCLE GAS-COOLED REACTOR 
...@ progress report from Ford Instrument 


What Is it? The Closed-Cycle Gas-Cooled Reactor 
is a reactor whose principle of operation 1S based on 
the concept of the use of a gas under pressure as the 
working flvid for direct transfer of energy from the 
reactor to a turbine. The gas used is nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide or helium. The p nother analogous commonly 
known reactor type is the “boiling water” reactor. 


Ford Instrument Company’s Position: Ford Instru 
ment has been conducting studies into the nature 
and prospects of this type of reactor and believes it 
to have many advantages as a nuclear power source 
Findings Indicate This Reactor Type Has: 

1. Low cost—for both installation and kw-h output. 
2. High thermal efficiency, with efficiency relatively 
independent of level of power output; i.e., high effi 
ciency at part load. 


A SCHEMATIC OF THE 
CLOSED-CYCLE 
GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


101 
FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


: DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y 


@ 


3. High power capacity. The study indicates that 
power capacity can be over 200 megawatts (output) 
trom a single unit 


4. Extreme simplicity of operation, 


5. Maximum safety. The nature of the working fluid 
used, with its freedom from phase change, means 
that provisions for containment in the event of an 
“ine ident” are simple, and that protection against 
incidents is simultaneously enhanced. The closed- 
cycle design precludes contamination of the atmos 
phere 

6. A minimum of moving parts. In this design, pump 
ing power is provided by a turbo-compressor set, 
and no other pumps are required, 


For more information on this new type of reactor 
write Ford Instrument Company 
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Be Our Guest 


We're confident that Columbia 

Carbon Paper Ribbons will 
produce the best looking executive 
letters you've ever seen—dignified, | 
impressive, sparkling—on any 
machine designed for carbon 
paper ribbons®, . . 

. Because Columbia's 
exclusive carbon formulation | 
permits easy transfer of a full- 
strength impression to form 
a sharp, clean, non- 

blurring image! 

_» » Because Columbia's 
rigid control of the carbon 
coating process prevents 
uneven, spotty appear- 
ance, Capitals can’t 


overpower lower case 
Tr characters! 
ry And we'll make it easy 
for you to judge the 
th ic superiority of 
Columbia Carbon 


n avy) Paper Ribbons 


right in your 


Haper 
Toelll 


Ribbon 
at Our 
Expense 


* 


How To Get Your FREE Ribbon 


With your present carbon paper ribbon, type 
, this line on your business letterhead: “Saw 
your ad ia April Business Week.”’ Include 
typewriter make and your name, Mail to 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., 
664 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y 
“vote: Carbon ribbons do not fit fabric 

ribbon-using typewriters 


| RIBBONS - CARBONS - DUPLICATING SUPPLIES | 
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In Marketing 


Which Came First: 
The Baby or the Boom? 


It’s a well established fact that the postwar bumper crop of 
babies is helping to build new consumer markets that in turn have 
expanded the U.S. economy. 

Last week, the Census Bureau came up with some interesting 
new statistics that tend to tie together the cause and effect by 
showing that families are getting bigger because of the business 
boom. For example, when the number of births went up 21% 
from 1940-52, about 17.4% of that jump came from new marnages, 
says Census. From 1950-54, on the other hand, there were 11.5% 
more births, of which 9.6%, occurred in existing families. 

In other words, American families’ fertility rate has risen sharply. 
Census officials say privately that this is due to “security” feelings 
and “relaxation” which stem from confidence in the future and 
which also, in turn, increase fertility, medical experts say. ‘The 
biggest rate boost—19.6%—shows up in women 25-29 years old. 


Fertility, says Census, is the most important factor in the 
nation’s annual population increase rate. 


Ohio Court Upholds Regulations 
For Out-of-State Auctioneers 


Last week, a U.S. District Court in Toledo upheld Ohio's Pub- 
lic Auction law. It dismissed the complaint brought by Hall of 
Distributors, Inc., a Detroit discount house, which had argued 
that the law, regulating auctions of new merchandise by out-of- 
state companies, was unconstitutional. The court found that the 
law was a reasonable exercise of the state’s police powers. 

Attorneys for HOD say they are weighing an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court 

The auction law, passed last October, was aimed at out-of-state 
merchants. It set up regulations for companies holding auctions 
of new merchandise in the state, such as a steep penal bond, a 
license fee, and filing various inventories. HOD, which holds auc- 
tions in Ohio and other states, immediately challenged the law's 

constitutionality. The discount house said the law would drive it 
out of business in Ohio. 

A three-judge panel heard the case under an Ohio statute that 
provides for a direct appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. ‘The court 
pointed out that failure to attempt to comply with the law before 
filing suit weakened HOD’s complaint. It also found that the 
penal bond protected local residents from possible fraud. 


Vending Machines Dish Up Your Dinner 


or Even Fetch the Week’s Groceries 


Machines to do human selling jobs are coming nearer on two 
food fronts: restaurants and supermarkets. 


Vendo Co., Kansas City, Mo., is working on vending machines 
that, the company says, make the restaurant waitress look. old- 
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can’t buy experience by the gallon 


For 28 years, the Tremco Man has been a factor of ever-increasing 
importance in the maintenance of buildings and structures throughout 
the continent. His knowledge and “know-how” includes every main- 
tenance problem—floors, walls, windows, roofs. 


“You can’t buy experience by the gallon’’— the trained inspection, 
diagnosis, and recommendations of the Tremco Man, plus application 
instruction on the job, is your assurance of economy and satisfaction. 
For low cost building maintenance, call your local Tremco Man. The 
Tremco Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio and The Tremco Manu- 
facturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


TRESINC QO The TREMCO MAN can help you solve problems involving 
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CICICIC 


The Olivetti Printing Calculator puts business figures in order— 
quickly, efficiently and economically. It multiplies and divides 
automatically, and eliminates all mental counting. Since it is 
also a speedy 10-key adding machine, with automatic credit 
balance, it is literally two machines in one. The printed tape 
provides a permanent record for checking, filing or attaching to 
work papers, The Olivetti Printing Calculator is sold and serviced 
by Olivetti branches and by 450 dealers in all states. For more 
information, write to Olivetti Corporation of America, Depart- 


ment HQ, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


olivetti 


Marketing 





fashioned. The machine offers a com- 
plete hot dinner on <a plastic plate, 
converts frozen dinners into hot meals 
in 30 seconds, and Vendo expects to 
get the time down to 10 seconds in 
five years. Most such machines have 
aimed at industrial feeding (BW— 
Nov.13’54,p126), but Vendo sees pos- 
sibilities for restaurants as well. 

An automatic store, developed for 
Independent Grocers Alliance of 
America, big cooperative wholesaler, 
will go on public display at the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention this sum- 
mer. IGA is keeping the project pretty 
hush-hush, hasn't tried it on the con- 
sumer yet. 

To work it, the consumer gets 
punch cards at the store, punches 
them at home to indicate the pur- 
chases he wants. Then he puts the 
cards into machines set up in store, 
and the food is delivered on electronic 
chutes. Eventually, IGA expects that 
shoppers can buy right from their 
cars. 

°° © @ 


Marketing Briefs 


Chrysler Corp. has adopted a new 
policy of paying its dealers the full 
labor costs for warranty service—the 
work done on a new car during the 
warranty period. Chrysler thus falls 
in step with General Motors Corp, 
which inaugurated a similar policy 
last month (BW —Mar.3’56,p110). 
Previously, Chrysler had paid only 
60%, of the cost for this work. 


Look for such new aerosol prod- 
ucts as baby oils, men’s hair dressing, 
and antiseptics to crop up next on 
drug and cosmetic counters. General 
Chemical Div. of Allied Chemical 
Corp., a producer of aerosol propel- 
lants, just ran a contest to find pos- 
sible new applications. It received 
over 75 “practical ideas.” These three 
are thought to have the greatest sales 
potential. 


Nylon will make a stronger bid for 
the carpet business as a result of a 
new twist-setting process developed 
by Industrial Rayon Corp. for its 
new nylon staple fiber. The tech- 
nique gives nylon the textured look 
that wool carpet can have, says In- 
dustrial, and it works for both tufted 
and woven carpets Industrial’s 
Charles E.. Rodgers, Jr., expects nylon 
to become the predominant fiber in 
floor covering as a result. 
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Radiator Enclosure of Wheeling Expanded Metal 
Protects as it Decorates as it Ventilates! 


What does the well-dressed radiator wear? This is just one use for versatile Wheelin 
} 


Take a look . . . Wheeling Expanded Metal! 
And it serves a triple purpose: 1) protects 
children (and you) from touching the hot 
surface; 2) decorates the room with its smart, 
open-diamond design; and 3) lets all the 
heat come through. 


ExM. It is equally ideal for grilles, bins, 
railings, enclosures, furniture . . . wherever 
you want the strength of solid steel, plus 
free passage of heat, light, sound and air. 
Like more details? Simply write, wire or 


call today. 


P.S. Wheeling also manufactures sorTrre Cop-R-Loy galvanized 
sheets, Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck, Metal Lath and Accessories 
. . all immediately available from Wheeling’s own warehouses. 


IT'S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL... 


SOLID STEEL 4 _. PIERCED <f Ba 


Wheeling Expanded Metal Partitions, just 
another example of this versatile metal. Also 
available in a variety of heavy gauges for use 
in reinforcing concrete construction. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Lovisville, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Lovis. Seles Offices: Atlanto, Houston. 
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This Is an Oil Man’s Eye View of a Refinery 


This Is a Computer’s Eye View of a Refinery 
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UNIT 


Complete or 
partial processing? 


CATALYTIC 
CRACKING 
UNIT 


Complete or 
partial processing? 
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THE COMPUTER AGE: 


1. Running Plants by Mathematics 


You can run an oil refinery a million 
different ways. You have many differ- 
ent kinds of crude coming in, and you 
can vary the mixture. -Your still can be 
operated to produce usable products 
directly, or it can produce feedstock for 
a reforming unit or a cracking unit. 
And dozens of other choices are possi- 
ble, each one of which changes the op 
eration of every other unit in the com 
plex process. 

Finding a combination of operations 
that will produce the products you want 
on any particular day from the crude 
you have is no easy task—and finding 
the best and most economical combina- 
tion can be almost impossible 

That's where clectronic computers 
come to the aid of management. And 
the flow chart below provides one of 
the best examples you can find of new 
management thinking about how to 
use computers to improve operations. 
¢ Fast Answers—The flow chart repre 
sents a complete mathematical simula- 
tion of a big Texas Co. oil refinery in 
operation. It presents this very com- 
plicated operation in terms of the 
mathematical and logical relationships 
imong its parts, 

By breaking down the many variables 
involved in the operation into language 
a large digital computer—in this case a 











SECONDARY 
PROCESSING 
UNITS 


Which 
product? 

Which 

feed materials? 
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giant IBM 705—can understand, ‘Texas 
Co. scientists were able to build a logi 
cal model of the refinery. With its aid, 
they can try out on the computer new 
ideas to increase production efficiency. 
his them answers faster and 
cheaper—and more accurately than any 
previous method short of actual 
hnery tryouts 

By reading the printed output of the 
computer, Texaco process engineers will 
get new and better ways to balance the 
variables involved in refining—such 
things as the grades and amounts of 
crude oil pumped in, the plant's charac 
teristics, the types and specifications of 
finished petroleum products wanted, or 
possible. The big computer will inter- 
pret or account for constantly changing 
factors—changes in feed rates, tempera 
tures, methods of blending, and so on 
that occur rapidly and simultaneously 
in a refinery. 

According to one Texaco 
“A complete material balance under a 
given set of conditions could be ob- 
tained in about 15 minutes, as com 
pared with a week or more for the hand 
calculation. There is no doubt that 

computers . . . will achieve a signi 
ficant increase in refinery operating 
efficiency.’ 
¢ Other Uses—Texaco is also renting 


giv cs 


scicnitist, 
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time on a big machine to compute two 
very large problems that may provide 
answers for improving discovery and 
woduction of crude oil. These prob 
ems involve oil reservoir engineering 
and the correlation of vast amounts of 
geological data from many areas 

Still another program covers key ac 
counting Operations, lexaco is awaiting 
delivery of an IBM 705 which will be 
the heart of a company data processing 
service center. 


|. Turning Point 


The Texas Co. refinery simulation 
program is a sharp breakaway from the 
way most companies up to now have 
got into electronic data processing, It’s 
moving in the direction that top opera 
tion: and computer de 
signers mapping out for 
ianagement. 

What these men are aiming toward 
is the building of mathematical models 
that will include, to begin with, parts 
of a business’ operations, and eventu 
ally expand to the mathematical and 
logical simulation of complete company 
setups 

This kind of thinking is becoming 
evident daily among companies 
that are taking their first steps into the 


researchers 


have been 


more 


FINISHED PRODUCTS 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
PREMIUM MOTOR GASOLINE 
REGULAR MOTOR GASOLINE 
MARINE GASOLINE 
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KEROSENE, HEATING OIL, 
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“UPSIDE-DOWN HAND TEST” 
PROVES SBS-60 IS ALMOST 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO WASTE! 


CREAM DEODORANT SOAP 
Saves up to 50% 
on soap costs! 


The above photograph proves that no other 
soap can match the real economy of SBS-60 
Cream Deodorant Soap. 


An entirely new type of skin cleanser, SBS-60 
is a white, opaque, thick-bodied cream that 
is economically dispensed, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, impossible to waste. 


No matter how efficient your present skin 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap 
can bring you savings up to 50%. Get all the 
detailed “question and 
literature—mail the coupon sow/ 


cleansers 


facts in answer” 


Dispensed trom 
“throw-away”™ coa- 
tainer~ao ecoatly 
maintenance. One 
“C-0" diepenser re- 
places 3 to 6 conven- 
tional soap dispensers. 


Beet Products Co 
Chemical By-Products Division 
202 Waller $1, Seginew, Mich 


Canadian Subsidiary 
Chemical By Products, Lid 
6 Ripley Ave., Terente 3, Cenede 
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SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO 
102 Waller St, Seginaw 66, Mich 


GENTLEMEN 


Send detolled “qvestion and answer” lHerature 
on $865.60 Cream Deodorant Soop 
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world of computers and those already 
committed that are wading in deeper 

Besides booming sales of all types of 
computers, this is having some imme 
diate side effects in promoting use of 
computers in other ways. Sylvania Elec 
tric Products, Inc., this year will begin 
operating its whole company on data 
transmitted 
munications 


over an electronic com 
nervous system, with a 
giant computer as its center (page 59) 
Across the country a rash of computa 
tions centers is springing up, and com 
puter consultants are setting up shop 
in major cities and on campuses (page 
64) 

¢ Signposts—U nquestionably, 
a turning point—a year in which many 
companies abandoned hesitancy, began 
stepping up purchase of 
Best estimates are that there are about 
3,000 machines of all sizes now in 
operation. Alfred M. Wilson, executive 
vice-president of Minneapolis Honey 
well Regulator Co 
picture this way in 


1955 was 


computer 


summed up the 
New York a few 
weeks ago 

‘rom the standpoint of manag 
ment understanding of the potential 
value of data processing, more progress 
made in the last than 
in any year previous.” 

Here's another 
to Benjamin F. Butler, manager of 
General Electric Co.'s operations  % 
search team at GE’s Hanford, Wash., 
plant 
ind on delivery 


has been vear 


signpost: According 


plutonium computer now mm 
within the next 
two years represent a $1-billion invest- 
ment 

GE. ha 


is a producer of computers 


plants 


jumped in with both feet 
with the 
confident prediction that the computer 
sales will hit $500-million a 
1960. GE itself is without 
most heavily computerized 
in the U.S.—it has 144 com 
puters of various kinds and sizes in use 
or on firm order 

he government, of cours 
in computers well before GI 
veils the use of 
Armed 
other 
reau 


mndustr 
vear by 
doubt the 
company 


was deep 
Security 
computers m 
installations. But in 
such as the Census Bu 
probably mor 


many 
| OoOrcees 
wencies 
which 
data in more ways than anybody—com 
puters are somewhat old hat. Census 
got a Sperry-Rand Univac in 1951, of 
dered another in 1954, The Air Force's 
Air Materic] Command is fully sold on 
big computers; it has two installed, five 
coming 
¢ New Approaches—Probably more im 
portant than numbers, though, are the 
fresh approaches.to computer utiliza 
tion—the new kinds of things that are 
being fed to the big machines. Manage 
ment shows a growing readiness to tr 
trickicr, complicated 
problems on data processing machines 
Here ar found by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters in a tally of 


pron cssc’ 


tougher, more 


some examples 
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by 
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CAN REPLACE 
CHROME PLATED BRASS... 
in many applications and give 
you a better product at no in- 
crease in cost! 


Manufactured from 1/2’ to 2-1/2” 0.0. 
Polished or Buff Finish 


A brochure on 
Stainless Steel in Product Design 
is available upon request. 
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statistical, decision-making, and top 
level commercial uses of computers. 


ll. Management's Helper 


United Air Lines, Inc., has been 
working for two years on development 
of a logical model to simulate all the 
conditions affecting airport mainte- 
nance. The simulation, still cloaked in 
corporate wraps, will be run through a 
giant computer at International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.’s New York head- 
quarters later this year. 

UAL officials are excited about the 
possibilities—but frankly confess that 
the program is an experiment, and at 
this point hard to evaluate in terms of 
avings. 

Obviously, if such a model will accu- 
rately portray what happens at a big air 
terminal, management can use it for an 
inexpensive tryout of changes to im- 
prove operations. 
¢ Deep in Oil—Other oil companies 
besides ‘Texaco are taking to computers. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) plans to simu- 
late three refinery operations mathe- 
matically on an IBM 705. Petroleum 
Week, a McGraw-Hill publication, re- 
ports that “ten of the 200 big machines 
that IBM has installed or has on order 
are ticketed for oil companies.” 

Sohio is going all-out. In a big, new 
building in its Cleveland headquarters, 
Sohio’s 705 will first try out its elec- 
tronic brains on bulk-sales accounting. 
Then the refinery operations will be 
programed for the machine (in com- 
puter parlance, “programing” means 
setting down a plan—often many dia- 
grams like that on pages 52, 53—for 
processing data through a computer. 

After that, the machine will figure 
out optimum pipeline schedules and 
finished product inventory, and tip off 
purchasing men on smarter use je 
sonal buying trends. Ralph Martin, 
Sohio comptroller, feels the competi- 
tive advantages of computer use are so 
great that “delay in installing electronic 
computers is no longer wise.” 

Petroleum Week predicts that as oil 
companies take to computers, “the re- 
sult will be felt from the drilling rig 
to the directors’ meeting.” 
¢ Missing Link—Refinery simulation 
comes close to establishing the long 
sought link between an automated 
plant (such as a refinery) and an auto- 
mated office. That’s a connection that 
one data processing expert, R. Hunt 
Brown, president of Automation Con- 
sultants, Inc., New York, calls the 
“missing link.” 

Wayne University’s Computation 
Laboratory (page 68) is programing 
right now for an IBM machine a 
problem that takes a step toward full 
office-factory integration through a 
computer. In this case it’s what is 
called an “explosion” problem. Craw- 
ford Door Co., a Detroit neighbor of 
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Wayne, wants a system that will feed 
incoming orders into a computer, and 
have the computer “explode” each 
order into the many parts required to 
carry it through—that is, orders on the 
factory, on the assembly line, on in 
ventory; notices to billing and costing 
departments, and so on. 
¢ Variations—Many problems involv- 
ing handling of orders, distribution, 
and the like are being put to computers 
for answers 

e A giant computer at the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards in Wash 
ington helps the Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps award contracts by digesting 
such variables as substitute items, 
shipping costs, state of inventory, al 
locations to bidders in various parts 
of the nation. ‘The same operation 
obviously could be performed for a big 
manufacturer with subcontracting 
headaches. 

¢ The effect of various possible 
bombing patterns on U. S. industry is 
being computed for the government, 
to find out how atomic attack might 
cut the nation’s productive capacity 

¢ A major car maker has worked 
up a program that tells management 
the cheapest distribution pattern from 
plant to dealer. Some 8,000 unknowns 
went into the program—abstracting 
details of plant, production schedules, 
orders, inbound freight costs for parts, 
assembly plant production costs, cost 
of shipping finished cars, and the like 
It takes a Univac in Sperry Rand Corp.'s 
New York computation center about 
10 hours to run the problem. The 
initial run cost $12,000; subsequent 
monthly runs, $5,000. But the manu 
facturer figures monthly savings will be 
a half-million dollars. 
¢ One-Shot Jobs—Besides big jobs, re- 
quiring continuous processing of masses 
of data, use of a computer in a one 
shot problem will often bring a return 
greater than the costs of operations 
analysis, programing, and machine 
time. Dr. Lawrence Rosenfeld, opera 
tions researcher at Melpar, Inc., re 
search subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., outlined such a 
ter” in a recent paper. 

A big trucking firm, with more than 
250 vehicles, became dissatisfied with 
congested traffic conditions around its 
headquarters. It could save $20,000 a 
year in lost motion and overhead by 
moving to another part of the city 
But, management asked itself, would 
increased over-the-road operating costs 
from the new starting point to the 50- 
odd shipping destinations more than 
offset the savings? 

Rosenfeld found route combinations 
were possible over six dual highways, 
40 two-way streets, 130 one-way streets, 
two toll bridges. Ruling out obvious 
absurdities, there were still about 10- 
million possible combinations. He had 


“one-shot 


to find out, by use of high-powered 
mathematics and a computer, what 
additional cost, if any, would be in- 
curred in trucking over the best routes 
that could be picked out 
The program took three 
check, three more to run on an IBM 
701 Result: The best new routes 
would add $14,000 a year to operating 
costs, leaving a $6,000 saving. Cost to 
the trucker for research, development 
of data, machine time was $13,000 
He'll recover it in little over two years 
¢ What's in a Name—Another recent 
one-shot operation was Chas. Phzer & 
Co.'s use of a giant IBM 702 computer 
to think up new names for drugs 
Phizer fed the 702—in computer 
language—common medical word end 
ings, instructions to combine them in 
new ways. It got a 198-page book of 
such names: Byulamycin, Starycide, 
Cliohacvn—and 42,000 others 


hours to 


lll. Accounting Geniuses 


Besides the new applications of 
computers in questions of high manage- 
ment policy and decision-making, you 
see today greater and greater clerical 
and accounting use of currently in 
stalled machines by companies with 
some experience under their belts. 
¢ Monsanto—Near the top in this 
respect among pioneer data-processing 
companies is Monsanto Chemical Co 
Besides running a heavy schedule of 
technical calculations on its IBM 702, 
Monsanto now regularly computes 
general accounting records, financial 
reports, departmental expense reports, 
production cost reports, plant service 
accounts 

For marketing strategy, the machine 
prepares statements of sales, cost of 
goods sold, gross profit by products, 
over-all analysis. The company 
property accounting 
records, computes dividends, employee 
bonuses, pension reserves, Soon it ex 
pects to compute raw materials and 
finished goods records, return on in 
vestment by product groups, budgetary 
control, and payroll 

The IBM system Monsanto uses 
rents for about $30,000 a month—but 
Monsanto says the computer is more 
than paying its way. 
¢ How to Save—Many other com- 
panies are effecting big savings through 
electronic processing of payroll and 
similar data 

¢ At General Electric’s Major Ap 
pliance Div. in Louisville, six hours a 
day of Univac payroll calculation saves 
the company some $500,000 a year. A 
sells for about $1.5 
rents for about $30,000 a 


sales 


also processes 


Univac system 
million, 
month 

¢ Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., a 
pioneer computer user among railroads, 
feels the Univac it has been operating 
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to the executive with 
a “DIFFERENT” 


working capital 


problem 


It may not be so different—to us. In our wide experience we've 
served many companies with unusual problems. They have found 
us able to work out a sound program for providing the necessary 
cash. It’s possible that Associates’ flexible financing plans already 
are serving well in a situation much like yours. 


Whether it involves $50,000 or millions of dollars, you'll find our 
finance specialists interested in solving your specific problem, 
either alone or in participation with your present banking con- 
nections. While we consider the basic collateral—accounts 
receivable, inventories, machinery and equipment—we are open 
minded to your special situation and competent to look beyond 
the conventional for a sound credit basis. At the same time, we 
neither interfere in your management nor seek any share of your 
profits. You avoid any long-term, inflexible financial commitment 
and our moderate single charge is tax-deductible. 


Call or write for full information. There is no cost or obligation 
and it may well be the first step to a comfortable working capital 


position, 


Associates Discount Corporation 
122 EE. 42nd St., New York 17 208 S.LaSalie St., Chicago 4 


A subsidiary 
of Associates investment Company 


Total Assets in Excess of $800,000,000 


the man from Associates 


A specialist in corporate financial 
problems—and service 
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since January has more than paid off— 
even though C&O uses it about one 
shift a day, hires it out when possible. 
C&O puts in the machine data from 
waybills, car orders, rates, payrolls— 
gets out (1) fresh data for management 
decision, (2) danger signals, (3) refer- 
ence statistics. 

¢ Perhaps the most ambitious 
general-accounting approach is that be- 
mg made by E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., according to a new book on 
Electronic Cemputers and Manage- 
ment Control, by Kozmetsky and 
Kircher (McGraw-Hill). The authors 
say du Pont is “testing both a Univac 
and an IBM 705 on a tentative lease 
basis,” for all sorts of calculations—costs, 
payroll, production scheduling, billing 
and sales, personnel and property rec- 
ords, accounts payable, stockholder lists 
—as well as for technical and scientific 
computation. What makes du Pont’s 
program interesting, of course, is its size. 
¢ Checking on Checks—Insurance 
companies find plenty of data to feed 
into their computers, too, but aside 
from the massive amount, there’s little 
to tax the computers’ electronic brain 
cells. Some of the financial institu- 
tions are giving their computers more 
complicated problems. The Bank of 
America, for example, now uses a spe- 
cial purpose giant computer-ERMA, 
developed by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute—for all the data processing con- 
nected with checks at its San Jose 
branch, may put ERMA’s in 37 more 
branches. 

Fach check is  pre-coded with 
magnetic ink. When a check is pre- 
sented for withdrawal, the teller in- 
serts it in a machine, punches in the 
amount. The machine “reads” the 
magnetic code, taps a magnetic memory 
at the central computer, subtracts the 
amount of the check from the custom- 
ers account (or flashes a stop order 
to the teller), strikes a new balance. 
At day's end, the computer sorts the 
day’s transactions, enters them on a 
tape in account serial order. From 
this tape monthly statements, and 
other information for management, are 


prepared 

° oo special purpose 
computers like ERMA may be another 
developing phase of the computer 
picture. Several airlines have imstalled 
or will soon set up special purpose 
reservation control computers—follow- 
ing American Airlines’ happy experi- 
ence with its Reservisor. In addition to 
reservation calculations, Pan American 
World Airways is working on plans to 
compute flight schedules, maintenance, 
crew assignments, and many account- 
ing functions. 

For the story of another new com- 
puter development, Sylvania Electric 
Products’ data processing center for its 
nationwide operations, turn to page 59. 
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Modern painting system improves working conditions, increases 
productive skill and reduces danger of time-loss accidents. 


HE MANY WAYS workers and attention better on their jobs. Con 

management benefit by use of trols were painted to make them 
Pitsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS easier to see. It is possible that as 
are demonstrated daily in the plants eye strain and physical fatigue were 
of Grumman Aircraft Engineering lessened, quality and quantity of 
Corporation at Bethpage, Long production improved: 


Island. “These results caused us to paint 


This modern system of painting is walls, ceilings and floors with eye 
contributing to higher productive rest and morale-building colors. It 
eficiency and safety of the 11,000 is believed that the cheerful, pleas 
workers who produce the swift and ing environment enhanced morale 
easily maneuverable Cougars and among employees, Their pride in 
the new supersonic Tigers the colorful surroundings inspires 

them to keep work areas cleaner 
The advantages resulting from and more orderly, reducing house 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best sum keeping costs. Safety colors on 
marized in this comment by David motorized equipment, cranes and 
Rittenhouse, Grumman vice-presi- trafic lanes have -ut down danger 
dent in charge of production ot ume-loss accidents.” 


“Four years ago we used COLOR Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 
DYNAMICS on our machines. Sta in your plant? Use it on a machine 
tionary and moving parts were or two, or in a whole department 
given colors to help operators focus and see the difference it makes 


: Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 
Get a COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant—IT'S FREE = amo Ee enw cme & 
f free book which expl ly and clearly what COLOR DYNAMICS it Seatege Mae Cisse Go. Oates Oe 
send for our free boo whic explains simply and clearly what © ) > 6 onc 1Ow Deparimen! BW -46 Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
to apply its principles. This book contains scores of practical ideas. Better still, call your nearest ) Pease send ac o FEN 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and ask to hove a representative make a detailed color study ot your booklet “< OLOr 


of your plant, without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. DYNAMICS 


Pi TSBURGH Pa’ NTS 


p PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES * PLASTICS * FIBER GLASS 


(J Please have your repre 
sentative call for ao COLOR 
DYNAMK survey without ob! 
gation or ¥ part 


County State 


anerv RSE B. ABS GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Let this “Visiting Fireman” train your men 
to fight fire...it could save your business 


You have a potential fire-fighting team right in your 
plant. These would-be fire fighters could save your busi- 
n if fire struck unexpectedly. All they need is train- 
ing, the kind that will enable them to respond instantly 
ind properly to any kind of fire emergency. Ansul can 
provide this training for a group of your men just as 
it has for hundreds of its customers. And there will be 
no charge, of course. It is just one of the “essential” 


services that Ansul provides for its customers 


‘Twenty years experience in the fire protection in- 
dustry has proved to Ansul many times over that all 
the fire equipment in the world will not save your 


yneer manufacturer of Fire Equipment Refrigerants and Mechani 


business un/ess trained hands are available to man 
that equipment. So, it is important to Ansul that you 
get training along with the fire equipment you buy. 
Only then will you experience the security that goes 
with having a complete fire protection program. Only 
then will you get what you really pay for, what you 
really need —complete fire protection. 


You owe it to the life of your business to learn more 
about Ansul’s in-plant fire training service. We will be 
happy to send you complete details. Write ANsut! 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Fire Equipment Division, Dept. 
W102, Marinette, Wisconsin 


al Refrigeration Products, Industrial and Fine Organic Chemicals 


SEES 





Sylvania Links Computer Center to 





Payron 


THE COMPUTER AGE: 


51 Cities 


5. a | 








2. Automating the Boss Office 


Next month, the little town of 
Camillus, N. Y., outside of Syracuse, 
will become the center of attention of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

On May 15, the first figures will be 
fed over special Western Union wires 
into the company’s new Data Processing 
Center there and will be transferred 
to a large clectronic computer—a 
Sperry Rand Univac—for processing 

Within five years, if all goes accord 
ing to schedule, Camillus will become 
the nerve center of the entire com 
munications system of Svlvania’s na 
tionwide spread of plants, sales offices, 
and warehouses (map above) 
¢ Significance—Sylvania’s leap into the 
age of computers and data 
processing involves more than just the 
itis a 
major step toward the day when U. § 
business generally—especially nation 
corporations like Sylvania—link 
themselves together by high-speed com 
munications systems that go far beyond 
the mere transfer of information. Daily, 
statistical data will be fed into one or 
more centers of a company, be processed 
through a computer, and be analyzed 
in any fashion management desire: 


clectroni 


ope rations of that one Company 


wide 
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Don G. Mitchell, chairman 
and president of Sylvania, describes this 
whole electronic control process in two 
“administrative automation.” 

¢ Complete Tie-In—Many companies 
besides Sylvania link together 
numerous outside headquar 
ters with vast teletype systems or even 
punched-tape networks that can activate 
other office machinery as they do a tel 
type. Aluminum Co. of America (BW 

Nov.6'54,p91), Acme Steel, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. all have 
what is called common language data 
ind leased 


Alkali Co 


board 


words 


already 
facilities 


systems using punched-tap 
Last week Diamond 
also installed such a system 

Many other compani 
puters—with application 
simple 
lating airports and refineries (page 5 

But Sylvania is probably the first to 
tie in a company’s whole operations by 
such a network and, in addition, feed 
the information into a computer for 


wires 
ilso use com 
running from 
iccounting procedures to simu 


) 


analysis 

Mitchell described the opening of 
the Data Processing Center in Camillus 
this way 


“Western Union, Sperry Rand, and 


Sylvania look upon this project as a 
step in industrial 
munications. It is, as far as we know, 
the only existing concept of an enti 
company tied together communications 
wise from a data processing standpoint.” 


revolutionary com 


|. What It Will Do 


There are two major elements in 
Svlvania’s One is the 12,000 
mile private-wire network connecting 55 
locations in 51 cities in 19 states. This 
network went into operation a coupk 
of weeks ago to handle normal adminis 
trative messages—5,000 the first day 
Over it eventually will flow statistical 
data using what the technicians call a 
five-channel punched tape 

Ihe other clement is the Univac 
one of the major computing machines 
developed for commercial use since 
World War Il 

rhis processing machine can store 
data in its electronic memory, accept 
new information, analyze the data, 
supply the results through a high-speed 
automatic printing machine—and can 
do it fast 

Svivania 


system 


lists four basic reasons for 
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will 
this 
be the 
‘catch’ 


in your 
fishing 


trip? 


Two ways a piled-up desk can ruin your 

fishing fun...or any vacation. Delay your going 

or nag you unmercifully after you get there. 

Mappily, there’s one way you can prevent both. Get your 
desk cleared daily on time. Slip that little green disc 

on SoundScriber, Dictate your reports, memos, important 
paper work...and talk your troubles away. 

Five o'clock... your mind and desk are free and clear. 
For business peace-of-mind, call or write 

for a demonstration or additional information to: 

The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. B-4, 

New Haven 9, Conn. 


Onty SoundScriber has all these 
thme and tension-saving teatures: 


e On-the-Disc instructions 

e Two-Arm Fiexibility 

e 50% Fewer Motions 

e Adjustable Quick Review 

e Discs played at Standard 33‘ rpm 

@ Three Disc Sizes: Dictating (GO min.), 
Mail Chute (15 min.), Memo (8 min.) 


— Csi ® Built-in Interview Recording 


NEW! TYCOON 56 


See it now! 


DICTATING fQUIPMENT 
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the installation of its electronic contiol 
system: 

¢ To speed up normal computing 
activities. 

¢ To achieve closer liaison with 
outlying plants and warehouses. 

¢ To provide top management 
with data when they need it most. 

¢ To decrease overhead costs fir 
clerical personnel 

Eventually, all of the company’s sta- 
tistical and accounting work will be 
handled at Camillus. 
¢ Payrolls First—As a starter next 
month, the Data Processing Center will 
begin handling the payroll accounting 

including the writing of paychecks 
automatically—for the TV picture tube 
plant at Seneca Falls, N. Y. That will 
be the first concrete use of the center. 
The information will be sent by wire 
to Camillus where it will be punched 
out on the five-channel tape, then be 
converted to punched cards, thence to 
a magnetic tape, and finally into the 
Univac. A high-speed printer will roll 
out the checks once the computer fig 
ures correct amounts and deductions. 

When the system is in full-scale oper- 
ation, this payroll accounting function 
will encompass all of Sylvania’s 27,500 
employees. This master payroll file also 
will provide data on labor distributions 
and other statistics, personnel data, and 
material needed for government reports. 
¢ Future Objectives—Laid out on a five- 
year plan, the data processing system's 
program for 1956 includes the spread 
of the payroll job through the company 
plus two other definite goals. 

First, the center will tie in all ware 
houses. Daily reports from each point 
will record sales of individual ware 
houses, byproducts. Weekly there'll be 
available an inventory listing for each. 

Under the present setup, each di- 
vision gathers figures on inventory from 
warehouses by mail. That’s slow, and 
it fails to give an over-all composite 
picture of the inventory position. The 
Camillus center will collect all the fig- 
ures in one spot—have divisional re 
quirements available much faster and, 
besides, have a companywide picture. 

Much of Sylvania’s line of products 
is massed produced, many of them fast 
moving traffic items. So the need for 
such up-to-date information on what is 
selling where is obvious. 
¢ Second Goal—Sylvania’s second goal 
is to take the first step in providing 
complete accounting and statistical 
services to all operating divisions. 

The center is starting with the Light- 
ing Div., picked as a guinea pig for the 
first over-all programing of a division’s 
operations because it is the oldest and 
most stable in the corporation. 

“Once it works with the easiest one,” 
says Dunn, “we'll go on with the 
others.” 

This will involve putting into a com- 
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purchase report, for instance, will show 
what he bought in what quantity and 
compare that against a year ago, will 
break down the figures by salesmen, 
show how the division sales effort. is 
working for each product. In addition, 
ill accounting reports for the division 
will be put together at the center— 
making them available the third or 
fourth day of the month rather than 
the 15th 

Dunn hopes that the real end prod- 
ucts of the Lighting Div. experiment 
will be the ability to supply sales fore- 
cast information and provide decisive 
data for market research and production 
planning. 

For more sophisticated data, Dunn 
says that the center will eventually go to 
management, ask the executives what 
their maximum requirements for sta- 
tistical breakdowns are, and “if we can 


do it economically, we'll supply that @ ; . 
information.” alt chipped with the Care of 
The five-year plan for Sy!vania’s data 


center is to be able to provide a similar NORTH AMERICAN 


service for every division of the corpo- 


ration. “WIFE-APPROVED” MOVES! 


ll. How the Center Works Are your delicate machines or equipment factory-tested, 
Sylvania has set up its electronic in- then taken apart and crated for shipment, to be put together 


formation center as a separate unit in again at destination? There’s an easier way! 


; ” yused in i , ild- , . 
the company, housed in its own build Send them uncrated, via North American padded vans! 
ing, and staffed with its own personnel. 


Dunn, the manager, describes its They will get the same safe* handling that has made us 
organization status this way: “We'll famous as the “Wife-Approved household goods movers. 
operate for all divisions, but be inde- Think of the saving in crating and reassembling time! 
pendent of all.” 

The center will report directly to the NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 
corporation’s controller who, along with 
the treasurer, will have offices in the 
building which they plan to occupy on 
a part-time basis. 
¢ Centralization—Once management 
looked into the problem, there was no 
question in their mind that the com- 


pany would be better off having one Specialized NAVL Services: 


big centralized computer, rather than © Exhibit Displays—door-to-door in padded 
many small ones vans, minimum crating. 
For one thing, top management can @ High-value Products—require no crating, 
get consolidated reports of company no reassembly problem. " 
activity faster if it is all handled in one @ New Furniture, Appliances, Fixtures— 
, . via NAVL-Creston Division, factory to 
spot. For another, it’s cheaper this dealer ex user, wncsated. 


wav, according to Dunn. Several com- © Transferred Personnel—"' Wi/e-approved” 
puters would have meant greater man- moves that win employee goodwill. 
power needs, for instance. Besides, a @ Moving Offices, Stores—less down-time. 
decentralized system might not have @ Modern Storage Warehouses everywhere. 
provided the essential contact with 
Sylvania’s widespread warchouse opera- 
tions 
¢ Why Camillus?—The question of 
where to locate the Univac—Sylvania’s 
corporate headquarters are in New York ka ; 
City—was based simply on a matter of Ne ‘ * *AMERICA’S SAFEST MOVERS: winners ATA Notional 
; = i “= Sefety Aword for household goods movers traveling 
evaluating costs of communications. ee a cher CORREO cies, Vindth dtenn vans extemen 09 
million miles per year) 


puter program all 30 statistical reports 
that are now used to keep management 
control over the division. A customer's 














North American can “‘follow-thru’’ on any shipment 
anywhere, since we have over 1100 agents in U. 8S. and 
Canada, more by far than any other van line. Call your local 
NAVL agent for details or send for name of nearest agent. 


HIGHEST FINANCIAL RELIABILITY 
COPYRIGHT 1964, HAVEL 
“WIFE NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
APPROVED World Headquarters: Fort Wayne |, Indiana 
Nerth American Van Lines Canada, tid. + Terente 


Mathematical plotting of the 55 loca- 
tions, including the nine divisions in- 
volved, would have placed the center WORLD-WIDE MOVING SERVICE BY LAND, SEA, AIR 
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CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 


OK COMPRESSOR 


GARONER.DENVER 


er ak 


You can see... 


HERCULES ENGINES are popular... 


but let's talk performance. 


ypularity isn’t the only reason Hercules Engines power these 
ell-known makes of air compressors, The main reason these companies 
elect Hercules Engines is that they provide dependable power 
engineered to the requirements of the compressor. 

Air compressors, like other types of equipment, are designed by the 
manufacturer for specific capacities. They need an engine that will 
produce the rated power as well as a power plant to fit the operating 
features of the application 

rhen too, owners appreciate the dependable service and “trouble-free” 
operation of Hercules Engines. They know that with routine 
maintenance, their Hercules powered equipment will give them years 
of “top-notch” performance. 

With the addition of the recently announced G.O. Series (Gasoline 
Overhead Valve) and the D.D. Series (Direct Injection Diesel), Hercules 
customers have an even greater selection of internal combustion engines 
and power units. More than 90 different models are available from 
} to 500 H.P, for operation on natural gas, gasoline or diesel fuel. 

Hercules Sales-engineers will be glad to assist you in solving your 
particular power problems. Drop us a letter, we'd be most happy to 
vork with you—of course, there's no obligation. 


All Types of Dependable Power 
a @ | & & 
Gasoline 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION, Canton, Ohio 


Vanagement 





40 miles south of Camillus. And the 
Syracuse area is a Western Union head- 
= an important reason for the 
choice. 


lll. Management Effect 


There is no question that Sylvania’s 
decision to put in this vast network was 
a major one. On cost alone, the annual 
operating budget will run $800,000- 
$270,000 rental for the computer, 
$240,000 for transmission facilities, and 
the rest for general expenses, including 
80 or more technicians and clerks. 

Also involved was a long-range pro- 
ram of arranging company reporting 
to jibe neatly with the requirements of 
the center. This means an important 
educational program all through the 
organization—admittedly not yet com- 
pleted—to make sure everyone under- 
stands what is happening 

A tight system of timing in order to 
get reports in from outlying units in 
proper rotation is going to be essential 
to efficient operation, says Dunn. Thus 
each reporting unit, whether it is a 
warehouse in Fullerton, Calif., or a 
location in Salem, Mass., is going to 
have to adhere to a strict time schedule 

and know why 
¢ More Effective—Naturally, the ques- 
tion also arises about the effect the 
center will have on Sylvania’s well de- 
veloped decentralized management sys- 
tem. Operating people, such as division 
managers, in Sylvania are given lots of 
authority to make their own decisions. 

Will this change? You can find 
plenty of management experts who be- 
lieve that any such system will intrude 
on some operating functions. But Pres. 
Mitchell insists: “This centralized facil 
ity will be making even more effective 
a fully decentralized operating organiza- 
tion.” 

e Faster—Actually, the kind of work 
the center will do already is being done 

statistical reports and accounting for 
top management control purposes. But 
with the Data Processing Center, Svyl- 
vania believes it will so speed these re- 
ports that the whole company can move 
faster—not only in top policy decisions, 
but at division levels 

Dunn describes what Sylvania has 
created with its statistical center as 
something approaching a “figure fac- 
torv—as though an outside firm, such 
is an IBM Service Center, was called 
in to do a chore, except in our case 
we will be serving all the operating 
divisions.” 

Dunn's reference to outside service 
centers points up a fast-growing devel- 
opment in the use of big computers 
That is the establishment of computing 
service centers—run by the manufac- 
turers, colleges, or independent con- 
sultants. For that development, turn 
to page 64 
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GPE CAPACITIES 
ooo Precision ‘Mechanics, $, Optical Devices, Ceramics 
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GPL industriai-institutional TV System 


Link Aviation 
F-890 Jet Simulator 


} 
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The GPE Companies are leaders in that small, select group in 
American industry which is broadly qualified to develop and 
produce the systems needed today for defense and industry 
GPE leadership accounts for some of the most advanced sys 
tems in use in business, television, aviation, marine, steel, oil, 
and other industrial fields. 

In Systems Engineering, highly advanced capacities and 
resources are prerequisite. Yet, no matter how highly advanced, 
they are of little use if limited to a few areas. Finding optimum 
solutions to complex systems problems calls for balanced com 
petences. And beyond that, success calls for the consistent 
application of such competences at every stage — beginning 
with research, and extending all the way through development, 
production and final testing 

No GPE company is limited by the boundaries of its own 
pecialties. The basic GPE operating policy, GPE Coordinated 
Precision Technology, places at the command of cach company 


in the group all GPE research, development and production 


GENERAL 


THE GPE 
PRODUCING 
COMPANIES 


’ 


; 





ee Sowees 
ecco Electrical Equi ° at and Comp t 
vy eee ~ Electronics 


+ 


| _ Hydraulics, Liquids Processing, Heat Exchange 

| Felevision: Studio, Theatre, Business, Institutional, Industrial 
“eese instruments, Servos, Controls Hydraulic, Pre@matic, Magnetic, Electronig 
® ‘eco Aircratt and Missile Guidance, Control, Simulation 

- CO@ Automatic c puters and C . 


if Radar, Microwave, Ultrasonics 





ae Motion Picture and Audio Equipment 


Nuclear Power Components “and Controls 


| SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


me 


Shignoore Brotiiing Drotitting "Pont 


Wa 


facilities, and the skills 
GPE technical men working in depth in the wide range of 


and experience of the more than 2500 


advanced capacities indicated in the chart above. 

Behind cach group working on a specific problem in one 
GPE company stands the whole group of GPE scientists, engi 
neers and technicians with the answers or the knowledg 
that will find the answers 
lo the customers of GPE 


to questions underlying and related 
to that problem Companies this 
means that the concept and development of equipment, com 
ponents and systems are not restricted or distorted by traditional 
allegiance to specific competences 

The five systems illustrated, while products of different 
GPE companies, are all examples of the consistent application 
of balanced competences, achieved through GPE coordination 
lor brochure describing GPE Coordinated Precision ‘Tech 
nology and the work of the GPE Companies, or help on a 
specific problem, write: General Precision Equipment Corpora 


tion, g2 Gold Street, New York 38, N. Y 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


@ KEARFoTT COMPANY, INC. QP INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION @) BLUOWORTH MARINE 
@ GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY INCORPORATED Q@THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL COMPANY Q@)LINK AVIATION, INC 
SHAN AND JURS CO. QD THE WERTNER ELECTRIC COMPANY QTHE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
@ |. & McAULEY MFG. CO. QPASKAWIA REGULATOR COMPANY QAMPRO CORPORATION @DLIBRASCOPE, INCORPORATED 
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Industrial Uses Widened 
by New Features of GPL u-TV ? 


Many additional industries are benefited, many established 
industrial applications made easier, by new closed-circuit equip- 
ment which has been added to the GPL ii-TV* System. 


Hlave you a task that can be simplified by the instantaneous 
transmission of visual data? Like monitoring an assembly line or a 
remote machine? Controlling a complicated or dangerous process? 
Surveillance? Sales training? Stockholder relations? GPL ii-TV can 
help you solve these and hundreds of other business and industrial 


‘seeing’ problems. 


The new GPL ii-TV equipment incorporates the same skilled 
design, the same top quality material and construction, for which 
ali GPL television equipment is noted. When you use GPL ii-7TV you 
are assured of outstanding picture quality, ease of operation and 
minimum upkeep. Moderate initial cost is often quickly offset by 
savings the equipment makes for you. 


The industrial-inetitutional TV System manufactured by General Precision Laboratory. 


es Basic ii-TV Camera—smailer than a football, 


weighs only 5 lbs. Shaped to fit into tight 
places. No special lighting needed; sensitive 
Vidicon tube picks up quality pictures at low 
light levels. Plugs into any AC wall outlet. 








GPL ii-TV C a mounted for r te-con- 


trol, indoor use. Changes in direction— 
horizontal and vertical—adjustment of lens 
opening and focus can all be made from 
remote location. Full 360° camera viewing, 
90” tilt 


GPL ii-TV Camera for remote-control, outdoor 


use. Weatherproof and explosion proof 
housings; full 360° camera viewing, 90” tilt. 


GPL ii-TV Control Unit. 264 \bs. including case. 


Easily carried by one person. Wall or rack- 
mounted for permanent installation. Can be 
located remote from camera 


GPL ii-TV Switching Unit. Provides push-button 


selection for viewing the reports of four cam- 
eras, using only one camera control unit. 
With sequencing equipment, automatic re- 
mote surveillance of an entire production 
line or every step in contro! of a process is 
possible 


_- GPL Monitors or ordinary home TV receivers can 


be used. Circuit can include any number of 
receivers. Coaxial lines, easy to install, pro- 
vide unlimited closed-circuit distribution 


GPL TV Projector. Multiplies the usefulness of a 


closed-circuit TV system by throwing bright, 
clear, movie-size pictures on a wall screen 
Enables several hundred people to watch 
together. 


Find out how GPL ii-7V's built-in superior features can help you. Write: 


Management 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED 
PLEASGANTVILLE. NEW YORK 


A BUBBIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECIBGION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





THE COMPUTER AGE: 
3. Everybody’s In 


For smaller companies 
that can’t afford their own, a 
rash of computer service 
centers is springing up. 


In the computer revolution that’s 
spreading through industry (page 52), 
the little fellow has a special problem. 

A giant like Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts (page 59) has the cash and staff to 
go all-out on application of computers. 
Other big companies can put a million 
or more into buying or renting a ma- 
chine, and carry the operation along 
until it reaches a payout. 

But a raft of smaller firms—though 
they can make good use of what com 
puters offer—can’t afford computers of 
their own, don’t have the trained staff 
to develop. applications, or just don’t 
have enough work to keep one busy 
fuli-time. They're worried about being 
left out in the competitive race, they 
want to do something about it, and they 
represent a sizable market 

So, to meet their needs, computer 
service centers are springing up. 
¢ What It Is—Basically a service center 
represents a staffed computer on which 

number of different companies can 
buy time. Its services may extend to 
feasibility studies, operations research, 
programing, and traiming of a client's 
personnel, A company can rent services 
tor special one-shot problems or use 
them regularly on a part-time basis. 

In this way it gets many of the ad- 
vantages of owning its own machine, 
even though it wouldn't be justified 
by its volume of business, its cash posi- 
tion, or its technical knowhow—in in- 
vesting im its own computer center 
¢ Small, but Fast—Actually, say the 
consultants who specialize in this field, 
the very smallness that handicaps some 
outhts im buying computers can be 
turned to advantage. For most of the 
larger companies, massive adjustments 

Say, complete conversion of costing 
to computer systems—can take months, 
even years. The smaller fellow, being 
flexible, can convert faster and get a 
jump on the field 

What's more, he can skim off much 
of the experience of the pioneers and 
avoid many of their pitfalls, say the con- 
sultants, who look for big growth in 
computer usage through the multiply- 
ing service centers 
¢ Variety-Companics looking for com- 
puter centers will find at least five types 
of service available 

¢ Companies that own computers 
and rent out unused time. 
¢ Mechanical punch card service 
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7 
[arpenter -+- pioneers in specially-engineered steels through continuing research 


royale Muiteli lial 


two years 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in multiplying service life of critical parts? 


Tips were breaking off these fuel injector nozzles for 
diesel engines within one to 30 days after installation. 
Result: costly damage to the engines. The nozzle manu 
facturer was on the spot. He needed a tougher steel . 
and one with greater hardening accuracy because the 
holes in the nozzle had to be held extremely smail. 

At this point the company called in Carpenter 
and a Carpenter-engineered specialty steel was matched 
to the job. Service life of the nozzles promptly increased 
from 30 days to an average of two years. And shop fabri 
cating problems literally disappeared 

Every week, more companies like yours are discover 
ing just how far they can go in increasing service life of 
critical parts . . . reducing fabricating headaches 
improving product salability. Here's one reason why 
Carpenter quality and pionecring ability are backed by 


vy? 


one of the largest staffs of skilled metallurgists, per 
pound of steel produced, in the industry, 

when 
this road to improvement lies wide open? Start by send 
ing for a copy of “A Guide to Specialty Steels as Mad 
by Carpenter.” The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern 
St., Reading, Pa. 


Can you honestly afford to remain “‘satished 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 


Matched ‘Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloy: 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels / 
and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 


[arpen, 


| for product improvement 


lubing 





on quatiry PROPERTY INSURANCE. see Your HOM 


how to pick your 
property insurance agent 


4 
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Naturally, you want the best protection you can ’ 
get for your home, your car and your business. 

The first step—and most important one—is to 

pick the right agent or broker! 


P 9 ie 


am 


There are some guideposts to help you. 
Here's what you should look for: 


1) Is he an independent businessman? 
2) Does he represent the company you want? 
3) Will he give you personal, interested service? 


On all these counts, and many more, you'll find that your local agent of 
The Home Insurance Company measures up to the highest standards. 
You'll find, too, that it's wise to buy the best—the combination of 
quality insurance provided by The Home and quality service and 
advice offered by your Home agent. Why not see him today? 


ia ‘ ¥ 
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ORGANIZED 1853 


; Zz) 
its (Sfusurence Company 


- 
ad¥ 


5 \4 Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
i FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


eA The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


a“ 


> 
YO". Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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TOWN AGENT! 





a“ 


. . . its target is the great 
market it foresees for busi- 
ness applications . . .” 

COMPUTER CENTERS starts on p. 64 


centers that have expanded into com- 
puters and simple programing. 

¢ Computer consultants who also 
own computers. 

¢ Service centers operated by com- 
puter manufacturers. 

¢ A. growing number of college 
and university service and research cen- 
ters. 
¢ Reluctant—Companies, such as the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (page 55), that 
rent time on their computers usually 
do this only as a last resort. Owners 
generally prefer to keep their machines 
to themselves. Rentees worry about the 
continuity of such relationships and are 
sccounts through some other company’s 
machines and office. 
¢ Branching Out—That doesn’t mean 
that a number of companies won’t use 
the same service center. Many mechan- 
ical punch card tabulating firms are al- 
ready established as payroll, sales, or in- 
ventory processing centers for local 
firms, handling dozens of accounts at a 
time—and many of them are planning 
expansion into electronic computers. 

They have a bread and butter base in 
their existing business and the cash or 
credit to carry them into the new field. 
(It takes $50,000 a year for rental of a 
small IBM computer, plus at least an- 
other $50,000 for the first year’s over- 
head.) What they have to learn or buy 
is the programing and systems analysis 
skills that efficient usage of computers 
calls for. 
¢ Using Knowhow—This knowhow is 
something that computer consulting 
companies have plenty of. They already 
sell operations research, programing 
skills, and feasibility studies. A number 
say they plan to round out this package 
with their own computers. 

You can spot the trend by these sign- 
posts: 

e Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., prodded by its operations 
research group, set up, two months ago, 
a computer center to handle engineer- 
ing problems, business applications, and 
its own internal accounting. 

¢ A new outfit, Computing Con- 
sultants, Inc., of Atlanta, plans expan- 
sion through use of an IBM 650. 

¢ Most significantly, Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Inc., the big engineering and con- 
sulting firm, says it is getting a large 
computer for a service center. Its target 
is the great market it foresees for busi- 
ness applications. 

Here’s how the consultants see their 
business developing over the nexc few 
vears. A large part will come from big 
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Leland motors here can’t fail 


The explosion-proof, motor-driven suc- 
tion and ether unit in a modern operat- 
ing room can’t fail. It must pump highly 
volatile ether to maintain anesthesia, 
and drain excess body fluids literally 
to prevent drowning! 


Leland engineers— working closely with 
the J. Sklar Manufacturing Company 
... helped obtain the first and only U.Z. 


LELAND 


Approval ever given an electrically 
driven apparatus of this type! 


Electric motors? Leiand knows how to 
make them. And to tailor them to your 
specific needs. For the answer to an 
unusual problem, or information on the 
complete line of quality motors from % 
to 5 hp—soon to 20 hp—in all standard 
types and enclosures, contact us today. 


THE LELAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Division of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Class |, Group C Underwriters’ 
Approved explosion-proof Leland 
Motor dependably powers this 
dual-purpose Sklar hospital unit. 





Case Studies: 


nonorsraucrive TESTING SYSTEMS 


How Periodic Inspection Protects Profits 
by Preventing Equipment Failures 


When industrial equipment fails in 
use, it usually results in lost time, 
production, or even life! In each 
case there is a corresponding loss 
of money. The amount, of course, 
depends upon the circumstances. 
Periodic inspection with an M 
testing system can foretell the 
exact nature and extent of struc- 
tural weaknesses in your machinery, 
tanks, or equipment. 


Invisible hairline cracks are 
warning signs of future fatigue 
failure. The Mi tests detect such 
signs in any material. You can 
take the proper corrective steps in 
time to prevent costly production 
interruptions. Nondestructive 
testing can help you eliminate 
profit-draining equipment failures. 
— Investigate Magnaflux inspection 
methods today! 


ZYGLO "SPOTLIGHTS" SERIOUS DEFECTS IN CUTTING TOOLS 


outfits which—even though they may 
have computers of their own—want to 
draw on the background the consultants 
have built up, to solve special problems. 
Most of this work will be in engincer- 
ing at first, but gradually more and 
more of it will come from business ap- 
plications. The consultants see another 
big hunk of business coming from 
smaller companies that will buy time 
and services over long-term periods 

¢ Aiding Sales—Manufacturers’ service 
centers (International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Sperry Rand Corp., and 
others), long used as an effective sales 
tool, are also growing with the demand. 
Conforming to its recent antitrust con 
sent decree (BW—Feb.4'56,p26), IBM 
centers will be set up under a separate, 
wholly owned subsidiary. But that 
should- be no deterrent to further 
growth. IBM now has five centers in 
operation, plans at least 10 more in 
the near future (BW—Feb.11'56.p62). 

Sperry Rand has two in operation 
and is building a new one in Boston. 
ElectroData Corp. (soon to become a 
part of Burroughs Corp.) wants to start 
one on the East Coast and General 
Electric Co. will probably set up centers 
to push its newly announced line of 
computers. 
¢ Growth Prize—But the greatest 
growth of all is in college and university 
service centers. Last year nine com- 
puters were set up at various schools. 
Now the number is close to 15, and by 
late this fall there will be about 30 
campus computer centers, says Dr. A. J. 
Perlis, head of Purdue University’s com- 
puter group. 

Soon you'll see centers extending 
from Harvard, Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Georgia 
Tech on the East Coast, through the 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin m the Midwest, to Stanford, 
Washington State, and University of 
California (at Berkeley) in the West 

The spread of university service cen- 
ters should prove a boon to smaller 
firms that can’t afford to buy their own. 
But perhaps the most important job 
they'll do is train the growing number 
of technicians needed to keep the com- 
puters growing. That's the big reason 
why manufacturers often sell computers 
to schools at a cut price (up to 60% off) 
on the condition that computer theory 
be taught as part of the curriculum 

Wayne University’s computation 
laboratories, headed by Dr. Arvid Jacob- 
son, a leader in the field, are a good ex 
ample of what universities can do in 


affect the service life of any metal part. Whether 
you produce cutting tools, or use them, Zyglo 
provides better inspection at lower cost. 


Zyglo inspection employs an oil base penetrant 
that is brilliantly flourescent under “black light”. 
It detects surface cracks or pores when they may 


this area. Since the laboratory was set 
up, some 600 men have taken courses 
on Wayne's big computer (and an IBM 
650 has just been added). The labora- 
tory services heavily industrialized De- 
troit with informal courses, seminars, 
lectures, conferences, and a basic course 
in business data processing. END 


Take Your Inspection Problems to the House of Answers... 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 West Lowrence Avenve . Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 34 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 17 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 
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Here’s how you can 
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Parts of “Zytel’ nylon resin are now 
being incorporated into the Mergenthaler 
Linotype machine. These parts contribute to 
quieter, smoother operation — with less 


maintenance and downtime. 
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improve performance of existing equipment 
by modernizing with parts of ZYTEL” nylon resin 


The unique properties of “Zytel” nylon 
resin offer many opportunities for 
building longer life and greater effi- 
ciency into existing equipment. A typi- 
cal example is the Mergenthaler 
Linotype machine shown above. 
Seven parts molded of “Zytel” are 
now being incorporated into the design 
of this complicated, fast-running ma 
chine and demonstrating the ability 
of “Zytel” to stand up under even the 


ZYTEL® 


nylon polyethylene 


tetrafiuoro 
ethyiene resin 


acrylic 
resin 





6 us eet OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


| 
|ALATHON® 


most rugged service. The parts are ex 
hibiting unusual wear resistance and 
impact strength, are helping to reduce 
noise and have eliminated the need for 
lubrication wherever they are used. In 
addition, the manufacturer has found 
that the new parts of “Zytel” are less 
expensive to produce than the parts 
previously used in this machine—thanks 
to the economy and precision of the 
injection-molding process. 


Can “Zytel” help solve a moderniza- 
tion or new-equipment design problem 
for you? The material is distinguished 
by its toughness, heat and chemical re- 
sistance, good bearing properties and 
lightness in weight. A high hardness 
value and low coefficient of friction 
contribute to its excellent abrasion re- 
sistance. For complete property and 
application data on“ Zytel” nylon resin, 
clip and mail the coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 334, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more information Name 


on Du Pont “Zytel”’ nylon resin. 


1 am interested in evaluating 


this material for Position 
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Street Address 


Firm Nome 


Type of Business 








Offering a Valuable Asset 


in Corporate F inancing 














Corporations and financial institutions are invited 


to avail themselves of our services. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BOsTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS West Pam Beacu 
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LAST YEAR WAS THE BIGGEST EVER FOR... 


Number of Secondary & Special Offerings 
400 — 


... SECONDARY DISTRIBUTIONS AND 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


ol ! 


] L 





1946 1947 


Data: Investment Deolers Digest 


Off to an Even Faster Start 


More already-issued securities were 
offered last year outside regular stock 
exchange channels than ever before. 
And it looks as if 1956 will go still 
higher. Just this week, the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc. announced it 
was planning to sell 1,278,833 shares 
of General Motors Corp. common 
stock in a secondary distribution some 
time in early May. This would pump 
up an already record volume of second 
aries by another $58.8-million. 

Last vear, dealers handled 392 sec 
ondary offerings—over-the-counter sale 
of large blocks of already outstanding 
stock, listed on the exchanges or not 
These offerings represented a _ dollar 
volume of more than $400-million. 
They also moved $8-million worth of 
securities in special offerings, which are 
usually smaller blocks of stock traded 
during regular stock exchange hours 
among member firms only, 

In 1954, there were 301 secondary 
and special offerings, and in 1946, when 
large shifts of securities took place there 
were 356. 
¢ Record-Breaking Pace—So far in 
1956, there have been 90 secondaries, 
and Wall Streeters can’t recall when 
the number ran so high in the first 
quarter of a year. Whether the number 
of offerings sets a record or not, the 
dollar volume is certain to do so—if the 
$658-million Ford Motor Co. public 
offering is considered a secondary 
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There’s some argument about that 
The mammoth Ford offering meets 

one principal requirement of a second 
ary’ It was a big block of a stock already 
outstanding, as distinguished from a 
new offermg However, it also had cer 
tain characteristics of a new offering 
The stock, though long issued, had 
never been owned by the general pub 
le, and a complete prospectus had to 
be filed with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. No prospectus 1s needed 
for a conventional secondary offering 
of securities already publicly owned 
rhus, in most respects, the Ford deal 
had to be handled like a new offering 
¢ Prime Importance—lhere are two 
big reasons why the secondary offering 
has risen to such importance in the 
stock market 

¢ The growing role of institutions 
as major stockholders 

¢ The strength of the bull market 
itself. 

In number of offerings, if not in 
dollar volume, institutions account for 
the bulk of secondaries. When such an 
investor wants to get out of a stock, it 
often wants to unload completely and 
immediately. To dump the shares on 
the open market all at once 1s to invite 
a sharp slump in the market price. 

Sometimes the institutional investor 
swaps the shares outright with another 
investor. More often, it will arrange a 
secondary offering through a big secur 


1953 1954 
©ovsiness ween 


ities dealer such as Blyth & Co, which 
has probably handled more such deals 
than any other investment house, Blyth 
will set up a secondary distribution im 
icturn for an underwriting profit, which 
is much higher than a broker's commis 
ion would be. 

Ihe other reason for mereased use of 
secondary offerings 1s the altitude and 
thinness of the bull market. “With th 
market at historically high levels,”” says 
a partner in a top W all Street under 
writing firm, “you have a very real in 
centive for holders of large blocks of 
stock to want to take their profits--and 
fust.”” 

“Fast” 1s the key word. In the case 
of a stock listed on the New York Stock 
I'xchange, it would take months to 
dribble away the thousands of shares 
that are usually mvolved in secondaries. 
In fact, the Big Board's rule of thumb 
in approving a secondary issue includes 
the proviso that the amount of stock 
involved should at least equal a month's 
normal trading volume, Many times, 
it is three or even six months’ volume 
¢ Getting an O.K.—The Big Board's 
dislike of secondaries has thawed out 
only in recent years. The present form 
of offering is only 17 years old, and it 
has been intensively used only in the 
past few years—only since imstitutional 
investors became so great a factor in 
the market 

As a result, the exchange has relaxed 
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This announcement is nether an offer lo sell nor a eolertation of an affer to buy an of these securities, 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus, This is published on behalf of only euch of the 


undermygned as are registered dealers in securities in thia State. 


NEW ISSUF 


$98,685,100 


Scott Paper Company 


8% Convertible Debentures 


lo bear interest from April 5, 1956 


Dated March 1, 1066 Due March 1, 1971 


Convertible into Common Shares at $77 per share. 


Phe Compeny is offering these Debentures for subscription at 100% to holders 
of its Common Shares as more fully set forth m the Prospectus. 
The subscription offer will expire on April 3, 1956. 


Phe several underwriters may offer Debentures pursuant to the terms and 


conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


fate only from auch of the severed under- 
lly offer these seouritics in such State 


Drexet & Co, Switn, Barney & Co, 
Merritt Lyncn, Prerce, Fenner & Beane 

Tue First Boston Corporation Eastman, Ditvon & Co. 

Guore, Forcan & Co, GOLDMAN, Sacus & Co, 


Harriman Ripitey & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kipper, Peanopy & Co. 
LeumMan Broruers Paine, Weeper, Jackson & Curtis 
Srone & Wesstrer Securities CORPORATION 
Union Securities CORPORATION Wuire, Weip & Co. 

Dean Wirrer & Co. 


March @1, 1956 
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‘ phenomenal } 


Laanaeporesaerenoes 


agement of well known companies”. 


BUSINESS WEEK. 


executives at a cost of only $8.00 a line. 


Are you missing something by not using “clues”? 


“Results have been phenomenal. Actual orders resulting from the 
“clues” advertising total over $27,000. Inquiries are from top man- 


A quotation from a letter written to us by just one of the many 
satisfied ‘clues’ advertisers in the classified advertising section of 


You too can talk across-the-desk there to more than 275,000 key 
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its standards for secondary offerings, 
though it often urges a special offering 
instead when the volume of stock is on 
the borderline of size. Special offerings 
are transacted on the floor of the ex 
change by members only, at commis- 
sions lower than those of secondaries 

Big Board approval is required only 
when a listed stock is involved or when 
member firms participate. Many second- 
aries are carried out in unlisted stocks 
among over-the-counter firms only. 
Ihese aren't in Big Board jurisdiction. 
Even though the New York Exchange 
approves a secondary, it is open not on}, 
to Big Board member firms but also te 
nearly 4,000 members of the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers. 
¢ How It’s Done—Although a second- 
ary deals with outstanding stock, the 
mechanism of the offering resembles 
that of a new issuc. There’s an under- 
writer or, if the block is large enough, 
a syndicate. There's a selling group that 
is obligated to get the stock into the 
hands of new owners 

The profit lies in the difference be- 
tween the price paid to the stockholder 
and the price the shares are sold for— 
the underwriter, who takes the chief 
responsibility and risk, usually takes 
about 75% of this spread. By Big 
Board rule, the spread must be at least 
twice the minimum non-member com- 
mission per share, and its usually more. 

Most secondaries are quick affairs. 
They're announced on the ticker 
around noon, and selling starts at the 
market close, at a price generally a half- 
point or less below the closing price on 
the exchange. If the secondary offer- 
ing depresses the market price, the 
underwriters are prepared to stabilize 
trading by buying shares. They try to 
keep the market price reasonably close 
to the secondary offering 

Despite stabilization efforts, the mar- 
ket price of the stock is usually de- 
pressed by the impact of a secondary, 
though certainly not so much as if 
constantly ap- 
plied through many smaller sales. A 
recent study by Standard Research Con 
sultants, Inc. shows that for 26 sec- 
ondaries cach involving over $1-million 
worth of shares listed on cither the 
Big Board or the American Exchange, 
the market price of the stock declined 
an average of 4% following the sec- 
ondary distribution, even though in 
most cases the stock market generally 
was trending upwards 
¢ Source of Stock—Some Wall Street- 
ers see a transformation of the trading 
market through increasing use of the 
secondary offering. One mutual fund 
manager analyzes it like this 

“Mutual funds and other institutional 
investors have to resort to secondaries 
and special offermgs more frequently 
because of the size of blocks of securi- 
ties involved and the thinness of the 


selling pressure was 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





Tubed Sheet, produced by 

Reynolds patented roll bonded 

process is already used exten- 

sively in the refrigeration 

industry. And it’s also stimu- 

lating the ingenuity of men in 
many other industries— wherever there are prob- 
lems of heat exchange. Here’s why... 

Reynolds Aluminum Tubed Sheet offers greater 
freedom in tubing pattern designs. Greater effi- 
ciency with no loss in conductivity because tubing 
is in the sheet, not fastened on the sheet. Greater 
economy through savings in manufacturing opera- 
tions and in metal. And Tubed Sheet is available 
embossed and color anodized. 

It is the unique combination of features above 
that are of interest to designers, sales executives, 
treasurers and purchasing agents in aircraft, trans- 


skill 
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portation, chemical and petroleum, construction 
and other industries. 

The exciting advantages of this new material 
with its liquid or gas passages right in the sheet 
and its flexibility for taking any desired tubing 
patterns are well worth investigating. For details 
contact your nearest Reynolds Office or write 
Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service, 2085 
South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 
See “FRONTIER”, 
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Tax-Exempt 
R Bonds 


The tax-exempt status of 





state, municipal, public au- 
thority or commission and 
similar bonds allows the as- 
tute investor to gain safety 
and stability while equal- 
ling or even exceeding the 
net income from other se- 
curities with high—but tax- 
able~yields. The volume of 
these quality bonds coming 
to market and the good 
yields available present ex- 
cellent opportunities for 
sound investment free 
from federal income tax. 


Send without obligation for our 
booklet, “The Investment Merits 
of Selected Municipal Bonds,” 
together with our latest list 

ot representative offerings and 
detailed chart showing taxable 


vs. tax-free yield comparisons, 


Ask for folder BJ] 3 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


regular trading market. In tum, the 
mstitutions continue to create the need 
for more and more secondaries by 
amassing more and more securities, 
thus having larger blocks to unload 
eventually, and leaving in their wake 
thin markets that couldn’t stand the 
shock of large-scale selling across the 
floor of the Exchange.” 


Another important source of stock 
for secondary distribution is the inven 
tory of the big securities dealers them 
selves. Blyth, for instance, builds up 
big inventories that it is continually 
shifting. Many of the secondaries it 
underwrites are actually nothing more 
than Blyth the underwriter cleaning 
out the shelves for Blyth the trader 








Earnings Rate on Invested Life Insurance Funds (Percent) 
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Higher money rates are 
hiking the life companies’ return 
on investments, but... 
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Another Gain in Sight 


The money market's latest spell of 
tightness (page 23), like the whole 
postwar trend to higher money rates, 
has been a boon for the life insurance 
companies, whose pool of investibie 
funds is the largest in the world. 

As the chart shows, the life group's 
rate of return on invested funds went 
up in 1955, for the cighth year in a 
row With investment expenses de- 
ducted, this works out to a 3.51% aver- 
Vhat’s the highest rate for 
the trade in 16 years, and a whole fifth 
larger than the record low of 2.88%, 
set in 1947 
¢ The Glummer Side—These fiscal 
skies look rosy, but they are smudged 
by some gloomy clouds 

Despite their sustained climb, the 
rates of return are stili far below the 
averages of the 1920s, or even of the 
Depression years. On top of that, last 
year’s gain was actually a mere five basis 
20th of 1° That's the 


age return 


points, of | 


smallest annual climb in the eight years 
of the upward trend, except for equally 
meager 1951. 

The nation’s money managers, with 
their rein on interest rates, have been 
a big factor in the situation, but not 
the only one. For the past 15 years, the 
federal income tax has bitten into the 
previously tax-free investment carnings 
of the life trade. The debilitating effect 
of the tax has been growing of late. 

The Institute of Life Insurance fig- 
ures that the tax on 1955 business will 
come to about $248-million—out of in- 
vestment income of $3-billion—on the 
basis of the “new insurance bill just 
passed.” ‘This knocks the after-tax re- 
turn on investment down to 3.20%, a 
shade below the 1954 rate of 3.24%. 
Such a drop may seem tiny to the un- 
initiated, but it’s big money when ap- 
slied to investments totaling $90-bil- 
~~ 
This vear the trade should improve 
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More PROCESS STEAM 


MORE POWER FOR 
LOUISIANA’S 
INDUSTRIES 


Louisiana Station of Gulf States Utilities Company was designed and built by 


Loutsiana Station, situated north of Baton Rouge, was 
the first large plant designed to utilize oil refinery residues 
for as much as one-third of its total fuel requirements. 





Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation in 1930. With an initial capacity of 
1,500,000 pounds of steam per hour and 45,000 kilowatts, it was one of the first 
utility plants to generate electric power as a by-product of the large scale 
supply of process steam for industry. 

To supply the additional requirements of the oil refinery which was its 
original customer, as well as those of new industries attracted to the area 
which utilized both process steam and electric power, Gulf States through the 
years has engaged the Corporation to design and build new units. The most 
recent addition, just completed, brings the total capacity of the plant to about 
6,750,000 pounds of steam per hour and 406,000 kilowatts. 

If you have a problem of design or construction, our broad experience 
in these and related fields may help you solve it. Write or call us for complete 


information on our services. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 





Power House of thy 
now rated for 
troke 
V-8 engines offer 


2-ton” fleld. Ford Series F-600 Factory-Built tandem axle Series T-800 rated 


14,000 ibe. G.V.W. Choiee of a Short for 42,000 Ibs. G.V.W., 65,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 
three hort troke V-%'s. New HD Choice of 190-h p. or 200-h.p Short Stroke 
many long-life features including V-%'s Also available: T-750, 36,000 


valves G.V.W. and T-700, 25,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


sk OF 


ibs. 
sodium-cooled exhaust 


Now! More horsepower per dollar than any other 
full truck line ranging from Pickups to 65,000-lb. 
G.C.W. Bic Joss*. 

For '56, only Ford gives you Short Stroke power 
in every truck model. ..in every engine, V-8 or Six. 


Ford’s new Lifeguard steering wheel and door 


latches, the extra comfort of a new Driverized Cab. 

Ford sells more medium and heavy-duty trucks 
than any other manufacturer. 

And no other line of trucks, rated for such big 

No other truck gives you the extra safety of loads, is priced so low, = “""""" °" * “PALO or et Worwevons 
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fasy Handling Cab Forward Series C-750 offers 
116 132 156° wheelbase for 8’ to 16! 

an type bodies. G.V.W. 21,000 Ibs 
Lk6-h.p. Short Stroke \-5's 


Big Pay Loader at 


Multi-Stop specialist. Series P-350 
Parcel Delivery. Handles bodies 
up to 450 cu. ft. Fordomatic drive, 
power brakes, available. 


light-duty cost. 


and 9. 800 Ibe 


Series F-350. G.V.W 
8.000 Ihe 


133-h.p 


with 
Short 


V-8. 


L75-h.p. or duals 


Stroke 


with singles 
Six or 167-h.p. 


é 


’ 
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“Big Wheel” of the big trucks. Series F-800 
now rated for 24,000 Ibs. G.V.W. Choice of 
two V-S's up to 200 horsepower. Power 
Steering and full air brakes available 


“Haul of Fame" candidate, Ford Series C-600 
Cab Forward, now rated for 18,000 Ibs 
G.V.W., 32,000 Ibs. G.C.W. Choice of three 
Short Stroke V-8 engines. Wide selection of 


Synchro-Silent transmissions; 4-speed trans- 
mission is standard, two 5-speeds are available 
at extra cost. Electric-shift 2-speed rear axle 
also available at worth-while extra cost. 
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Plus! Series F-750 rated for 21,000 Ibs, School Bus Safety Chassis. }-600 for bodies up to 55-pa 
G.V.W. offers ; Lio ) w 1S6-h.y ‘ ‘ n.500 ; in ; 
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Biggest capacity 
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Pickup in half-ton Space-Saving Ford Cab For 
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rd. Fordomatic ad ea 


extra cost. 6 box 
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Ford Series C-900 puts real “pay” V-8's deve loping 190 } 
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.p. and 200 For-Famed Ford Series F-500 “1! 
nto payload Handles up to one ton h.p Both heavy-« ty-engines tonner Now rated for 15,000 Iba. G.V.W 
nore payload than any o r Cab throughout including new M ; ) ort Stroke ix, 167-h.p hort 
rated f cooled exhaust valve ill air bre f V-s. Driverized Cab 
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Courier Custor 
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Using latest license registration dota 
on 10,068,600 trucks, life insurance 
experts prove Ford Trucksiost 
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There's a new America in the makingan America grown 
great im meeting the challenge to survive, and faced now 
with the challenge presented by that very growth. 


Lrrevocable factors point to a population of 195 million 
Americans by 1966. And even conservative forecasts indi- 
cate that they will need—and demand—at least 40% 
more goods and services than the country produced in 
1955. Chances are, they will want at least that much 
more of the products or services of your business, 

Will your company be able to fill that demand? How 
do you plan to meet this formidable challenge? 

These are decisions you must make now, And more than 
ever before, today's far-reaching decisions rest on facts. 


To speed the flow of information vita] to good manage- 
ment, [BM has pioneered the world’s most complete line 
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g om 3? 
announced an important i. PN in 
improvement every two weeks! Now ranging fromyersatile 
punched card equipment to the most advanced electronic 
data processing machines, IBM systems are providing 
management with more éfficient operations, better con- 
trols, and more timely reports. And eyery working day, 
another IBM electronic system is delivered. 


To help you with today’s management problems . . . to 
guide you in planning for the futsire. , . to pave the way 
for growth in step With our expanding economy .. . there 
never was a better time than now to check the opportu- 
nities IBM offers you and your company, 
ee International 
Business Machines 
Corporation, 

New York 22, N.Y. 
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of data proceasing machines, During 1955 alone, IBM 
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its after-tax showing, unless the next 
nine months produce a protracted soft- 
cning of money rates. That's because 
lately it has been possible to invest 
sizable amounts of policyholder reserves 
at rates far above the annual average. 
(hus Metropolitan Life, the biggest of 
them all, says that the pre-tax return en 
the long-term investments it made in 
1955 averaged 4.03%, compared with 
an over-all figure of 3.48%. 
* Portfolio Shifts—Rising money rates 
haven’t been the only prime mover in 
the postwar improvement of the life 
trade's investment return. The trade’s 
own sharp changes in investment pol 
icy have been equally important 

In the 1945 portfolio of the group as 
a whole, U.S. governments—the lowest 
paying taxable issues in the bond mar 
ket—made up 45.9% of investment; to- 
day, this has shrunk to 9.5%. Hold 
ings of higher-paying investments have 
risen very steeply Corporate securities 
now are 43.2% of assets against 24.7% 
in 1945; mortgages are now 32.6%, 
compared with 14.8%. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





First step to bypass voluntary mortgage 
lending pools came last week when the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee ap 
proved a bill forcing VA to make mort- 
gage loans directly rather than refer 
them to Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program (BW—Mar.24'56,p1 36). 
VA has $181-million in cash that the 
committee thinks it should use before 
the money goes into Treasury June 30 
It hasn’t been used because most VA 
mortgage loans have been made via the 
voluntary programs 
« 


Philadelphia & Reading Corp., diversi 
fying busily away from anthracite, may 
soon get into soft coal mining, “if an 
opportunity to do so on favorable terms 
ippears.”” Previously, the onetime No. 
2 producer of anthracite had become 
a maker of underwear and shoes 
. 


Eastman Kodak Co. wants stockholders 
to O.K. the doubling of its authorized 
common stock to 40-million shares. The 
company has no intention of issuing 
additional stock but wants it available 
to take advantage of market conditions, 
for stock dividends, or for other cor- 
porate purposes 
. 


Hanover Shoe Inc., maker and retailer 
of men’s shoes, is following Ford Mo- 
tor's example and becoming a publicly 
owned company. Certain stockholders 
will soon sell publicly 150,000 shares 
but will continue to hold 42% of com 
mon 
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ROTARY OILDRAULIC, ELEVATOR 


selected for mammoth 
lifting job in 


New York Coliseum 





























Oil-hydraulic elevator 
raises 75,000-Ib. loads a 
height of 62 feet 


One of the world’s largest elevators 
serves the new $35 million Coliseum 
in the heart of Manhattan. Built by 
Rotary Lift Co., it will handle any 
object that might be displayed in the 
four-level exhibition hall of this im 
posing structure 

Hydraulic jacks move and support 
the 15’ x 50’ elevator car, providing 
smooth, safe, dependable operation. 


Saves construction costs—Because it is 
pushed up from below, not pulled 
from above, the Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevator has many advantages for 
modern buildings. There is no need 
for an expensive penthouse, heavy 
load-bearing sidewalls or 
machine room. 


special 


Automatic floor leveling, advanced 
controls, and operation with or with 
out attendant are other important 
features. Consistently smooth, eco 























nomical operation has been eyes 
in more than 100,000 hydraulic ele 
vating units built by Rotary Lift Co. 


Nationwide service—Rotary Oil 
draulic Elevators are sold, installed 
and serviced by a national distributor 
organization, Look for “Rotary Oil 
draulic” under “Elevators” in the 
yellow pages of your phone book or 
write for complete information, 


MAIL FOR ELEVATOR CATALOGS 


Rotary Lift Co., 
1114 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn 


OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


Name 


Address 


Please send free catalog on Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevators for 
Service ["] 


Passenger Service [—}, Freight 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


E. GEORGE SCHAEFER—He up-dated Dow 


WARKET FORECASTING 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA WHO PREDICTED 


THE BOOM 


Stock market profits resulting from Schaefer's technical 


research and new interpretations have convinced skepti- 


cal investors that the venerable Dow Theory has been 


improved . . 


is very much alive, and more useful as 


a forecasting method than ever before. 


It is a rare and satisfying experi- 

a prominent banker said recently, 
to subscribe to an 
candidly 
unhedged forecast of the stock market.” 

lo |! Schaefer, the 
Theory this kind of comment 
market service is not 
For since 1948 Mr. Schaefer 
has been providing his subscribers, both 
individual and institutional, with direct, 
unhedged forecasts based upon the Dow 
Theory. He find follow 
the road to success in the stock market 


eres 
advisory service 


which offers its readers an 


George Dow 
I rader, 
unusual 


on his 


rare at all 


says “to and 
is perhaps the most exasperating prob- 
lem of all investors. The Dow 
Theory offers them such guidance since 


for 


it is a method of learning the major or 
primary trend direction. Any investor 
diagnosed the primary 
trend as starting up in 1949, and who 
fully invested in diversified 
growth stocks all the way up, is on the 
road to success under the Dow Theory 
In all probability he has acquired some 
handsome profits, thanks to this time 
tested method.” 

Steadfast Bull. Generally regarded in 
financial circles as the only Dow Theory 
analyst remained 


who correctly 


stayed 


who has steadfastly 


bullish on the primary trend of the 
stock market since 1949, the Dow 
Theory Trader service has grown by 
leaps and bounds under the aegis of 
Schaefer. By early 1956 more than 
63,000 subscribers*, including several 
hundred banks, brokers, investment 
trusts, insurance companies and large 
corporations in addition to individuals, 
have followed his unique and popular 
Model Investment Accounts (see 
charts), which are published weekly 

Since his two model accounts were 
established in 1949, Schaefer's market 
policy has been to ride the primary bull 
trend under the Dow Theory with a 
diversified list of stocks all the way up. 
During the past six years, while the 
Industrial Average was climbing over 
350 points from its 161.60 low close of 
June 13, 1949, the Dow Theory Trader's 
investment procedure has been to stay 
fully invested all the way up in diversi- 
fied growth issues “in harmony with the 
major trend,” 

The two accounts, each with $50,000 
capital, were started primarily to help 
build needed confidence among sub- 
scribers in a great bull market to come 


* Regular and trial eubascribers since 1949 


ADVERTISEMENT 


.. + convince his readers how bullish he 
believed the market to be, and to give 
them a concrete example of how long- 
term profits are made under the Dow 
Theory. Diversified stocks were selected 
and bought at prevailing prices in 1949. 
These accounts have been illustrated 
each week as dividends were left to ac- 
cumulate and were reinvested on reac- 
tions, as stock splits and stock dividends 
were added and as commissions were 
deducted. All contemplated selling and 
buying advice has been given to sub- 
scribers before execution, so that all 
subscribers would know what he was 
going to do in advance. 

Today the results obtained in the two 
accounts speak eloquently enough for 
the success of Schaefer's Dow Theory 
interpretation. In the No. | (Invest- 
ment Quality Stocks) Account, the 
original market value of $50,000 has 
grown to $237,214.39 while the same 
amount invested in his No. 2 (Specula- 
tive) Account has increased to $172,- 
410.67. While some investors have said 
that anyone who invested in the market 
in 1949 should have obtained fair profits 
by now, many of these same people 
were doubtful of their investments at 
that time and at several other periods of 
market uncertainty and reaction during 
the past six years. Schaefer's outstand- 
ing record has been achieved only be- 
cause he advocated a fully invested 
position throughout this period and 
advised further purchases whenever re- 
actions took place in the market. 

A Dow Theory for Today's Markets. 
lo skeptics who once said that the Dow 
Theory was archaic and should have 
been scuttled long ago in favor of more 


GAINS IN NO. 1 
Model Investment Account 


Thousands of Dollars 
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This model Investment account wae started 
in 1959 with working capital of 850,000 and 
invested in 16 diversified inveatment-grade 
securities. Total market value to date (Mar. 
17, 1956) 8247 ,215.49. Gain: $187,204.62 











ADV ERTISEMENT 
fashionable forecasting methods, Schae- 
fer’s answer, like his predictions, is 
unhedged and refreshingly direct. “Let's 
face facts. Perhaps to a small degree 
this was true, but few people really un- 
derstand the Dow Theory. Most go 
astray by not studying all the factors 
influencing the market. They rely on 
the interpretations of inexperienced 
writers, or some out-of-date book and 
fail to realize that many advancements 
and improvements have been made in 
diagnosing the primary trend. The Dow 
Theory was never meant to rely upon 
the often-deceptive pattern of the aver- 
ages alone. Charles Dow himself, in 
fact, placed greater emphasis on 
Growth, Values, Earnings, Mass Psy- 
chology, Economics and ‘Staying in- 
vested in harmony with a_ primary 
bullish trend.’ Unfortunately emotional 
influences, such as we have witnessed 
on 5 severe reactions during 1955, come 
into play and about 85% of all investors 
are still misguided into buying on a 
short-term bullish flurry or selling on 
a short-term bearish trend—usually at 
a loss.” 

Key to Market Profits. “We have been 
able to analyze correctly major market 
movements for our clients,” he adds, 
“by using seven time-tested technical 
approaches, all keyed to the Dow 
Theory. These are our 200-Day Invest- 
ment Line, Dow's 50% Concept, the 
Yield Cycle, Short Interest-Volume 
Ratio, Odd-Lot Index, Three Phase 
Studies and Consensus Opinion. 

“When, during a major bull market, 
an investor allows surface market reac- 
tions (short-term declines) to influence 





GAINS IN NO. 2 
Model Speculative Account 
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This model Speculative account was started 
in 1949 with working capital of £50,000 and 
invested in 32 diversified growth-speculation 
issues. Total market value to date (Mar. 17, 
1956) 8178,410.67. Gain: $122,407.94 
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his judgment, as an astonishing number 
of hit-and-run investors did—even dur- 
ing the sensational 1921-29 Bull Market 
—he will be fortunate if his losses are 
only small ones.” 


To sift and correlate the masses of 
information necessary for Schaefer's 
weekly letter to his clients, and to get 
his timely interpretations to readers all 
over the world as soon as possible after 
the close each Friday, he employs a 
force of 22 trained employees. His long 
working hours today are not much dif- 
ferent than when he was a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois 23 
years ago, when he was beginning the 
study of the market theory which was 
to skyrocket him to national attention. 
Then it was his exhaustive research, 
which, as often as not, carried him into 
the early hours of the morning. Now 
he might be found on the telephone at 
any hour of the night, answering a call 
from a client who is seeking his counsel 
about a sharp price break or almost any 
other kind of investment problem caus- 
ing him concern. Investors have learned 
to place great confidence in Schaefer's 
opinions. Besides 23 years of exhaus- 
tive research on market trends, he is one 
of only a very few publishers of a service 
who has had years of experience with 
both a brokerage house and a bank. 

He Convinced the Skeptics. Unlike 
another celebrated Hoosier, who once 
said “To insure Peace of Mind, ignore 
the Rules and Regulations,” Schaefer 
has accepted the original rules of the 
Dow Theory, but has modernized them 
to fit the structure of today’s investment 
market. He says “just as one doctor in 
a hundred, or perhaps one attorney in 
a hundred, will excel and become an 
expert in his field . 80 it is in this 
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DOW-JONES 
30 INDUSTRIALS 
AVERAGE 
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business of predicting market trends 
under the Dow Theory. An investor 
must find, study and learn from the best 
source of knowledge available to him, 
if he is to be successful in gaining hand- 
some profits over the years under the 
Dow Theory.” 


Schaefer's office houses charts, tech- 
nical studies and perhaps the most com- 
plete library in the world on the Dow 
Theory. He believes that investment 
success hinges upon the manner in 
which the Theory is interpreted, His 
own vigorous interpretation of the bull 
ish trend began in 1949 at a time when 
few investors believed him to be right 
It was at that time when he came out 
with the first of his now widely followed 
Bull Market studies. By 1952, when he 
began writing the series of articles 
which have earned him recognition as 
the “man who predicted history's great- 
est boom,” thousands of investors were 
reading such studies as “The Coming 
Boom,” written in the autumn of a year 
when the whole country seemed to be 
conscious, and “The Boom 
Begins,” a year later in the waning dog- 
days of a stagnant market. His studies 
continued with “Higher Prices Coming,” 
in November 1954, when “election 
nerves” were shattering investment 
equilibrium, and early last year when 
he published his forecast, “The Boom 
Expands.” Since then Schaefer and his 
staff have spent much of their time in 
gathering information, surveying tech- 
nical trends, earnings indices and eco- 
nomic projections for what they believe 
is the most important study of Schae- 
fer's career. This new analysis and 
market forecast, is called “Colossal 
Upsurge Ahead.” 


recession 


(Continued on next page) 





Schaefer's newest report reveals 
another list of 


24 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


selected for 


UTSTANDING CAPITAL GAINS 


... backed by a Dow Theory Technical Market Research Report 


BOTH SENT FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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Spectacular profits will be made in a few selected low- 
priced stocks in the coming 12 to 18 months according to 
>. George Schaefer's latest stock market study “CoLos- 
SAL UpsurGe AHEAD.” The Dow Theory Trader adds 
that an important and far-reaching NEW bullish devel- 
opment is now taking place under the surface of the 
market and has been substantiated by his technical stud- 
ies, “The primary bull market, under way since 1949, is 
slowly but surely crossing the threshold into an area 
where fast speculative advances and rampant speculation 
are likely to develop and rule during the 18 months 
ahead.” 


This Special Boom Study, the fifth written by Mr. 
Schaefer since 1952, has been prepared after months of 
exhaustive research by The Dow Theory Trader and his 
staff. It is the result of information obtained from con- 
tact with thousands of investors, conferences with busi- 
ness and political leaders, and analysis of numerous 
business and economic indices and forecasts. This com- 
pilation of vast areas of information were then subjected 
to the vigorous tests of his modern application of the 
Dow Theory. 


In the past, low-priced stocks have offered investors 
incredible profits once they have begun to surge upward 
under the pressure of mass speculative buying power. 
Today, there are strong indications that these pressures 
are now building up under the Dow Theory technical 
studies of E. George Schaefer which point directly to 
history repeating itself. That is why the important list 
of “24 Low-PRiceD Stocks DUE TO ZOOM IN 1956” should 
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Lies in Its PROFITS! 


Claims are one thing, but hard-headed investors want 
RESULTS! A unegee and popular feature of our weekJy 
service is the performance record of our two contfiu- 
ously supervised model accounts (Speculative and In- 
vestment types). In addition, our investment procedure 
under the Dow Theory is fully outlined. This complete 
accounting shows our procedure from 1949 to date 
Here are the actual GAIN records for our accounts (as 
of 3/17/56): 
* NO. | MODEL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
(16 diversified investment -grade issues) 
Market Value: $237,214.39 
INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.) 
* NO. 2 MODEL SPECULATIVE ACCOUNT 
(32 diversified growth -speculation issues) 
Market Value: $172,410.67 
INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.) $122,407.94 
NOTE: Both funds were started in 1949 with $50,000 capital each. 
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be read by all investors interested in making profits in 
the next major movement of the bull market. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER! 


To introduce new subscribers to the outstanding record 
achieved by the Dow Theory Trader, an unprecedented 
offer is being made. A complete package of the four 
widely discussed articles forecasting the bull market plus 
the current study “COLOSSAL UPSURGE AHEAD” and the 
list of “24 Low-Pricep Stocks DUE To Zoom IN 1956” 
will be included FREE of cost to all new 4-week trial 
subscribers to the Dow Theory Trader Service. These 
four articles include “THE COMING Boom” written in 
October, 1952, “THE Boom BEGINS” written in November, 
1953, “HIGHER Prices COMING” issued in November, 
1954 and “THe Boom EXPANDS” in May, 1955. They 
are not for sale and they cannot be obtained from any 
other source. By subscribing now—the complete offer, 
including the two current special studies and the bonus 
package plus four full weeks to the complete service 
costs only $3—a saving of over 40% against the regular 
monthly cost of the service alone! 

To gain full benefit from studying and comparing 
these valuable analyses in the light of important current 
market influences and prospects, WE URGE YOU TO 
ACT NOW! 








SENSIBLE REASONS WHY 

WE EXPECT MUCH HIGHER 
PRICES FOR SELECTED LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS in 1956! 


1. Earnings, dividends, and business confidence continue to expand. In 
most cases, dividends paid are conservative compored to earnings, and 
higher dividends are likely during the yeor ahead. The path of least 
resistance for good dividend-poying stocks is up. 

2. Speculation is not excessive at this stage of the bull market. The public 
has been warned to be cautious by the Senate “market study” early in 
1955, by increased margin requirements, and by increases in Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rates 

3. The market had 5 severe reactions in 1955 and one in early 1956. 
These failed to break the back of the primary bull trend since mid-1949. 
People have been cautious, have sold stocks in many cases, and the 
market has become strong technically. 

4. Buying is done largely by important financial sources, mostly for cash, 
ond mainly in better-grade stocks. Broker's loans and buying on margin 
remain conservative 

5. Under the Dow Theory, once a primary bull trend is established, the 
assumption is that it will continue until speculation becomes excessive and 
the market finally reaches a weakened condition. This is not yet in sight 
for the present bull trend. 

6. Psychologically, the situation is similar to early 1928. It’s an election 
year, a boom is under way, and the Republican party is likely to be re- 
elected, as in 1928. 

7. The total short interest remains lorge, the big bull market often dries 
vp on the downside which indicates o strong technical situation 

8. Bank deposits and savings are increasing. Today, the public has greater 
savings than ever before, and these may well find their way, in port, to 
stocks during the coming year. 

9. Technically, the big bull market is entering the last half of its third 
phase which historically, is the boom area in which public participation 
becomes heaviest 

10. Odd-lot statistics have shown a balance of buying since early 1955 
Coming ofter a primary bull market has been in force after 52 years, 
the time element favors heavy odd-lot buying for a long time to come 
Our odd-lot interpretations indicate a huge public participation and in 
terest in stocks for 12 to 18 more months as the boom expands. Just as 
the buying public zoomed the real estate market, the automobile market, 
and many other markets in recent years, so we believe it will also zoom 
the stock market to unusual heights. 


FREE 


3 SPECIAL REPORTS: 


* “Colossal Upsurge Begins” — just off the press, our 
latest study, dated March 24th, 1956 


“24 Low-Priced Stocks Due to Zoom in 1956” 
“Colossal Upsurge Ahead” 


PLUS THIS BONUS PACKAGE 


“The Coming Boom” © “Higher Prices Coming” 
* “The Boom Begins” © “The Boom Expands” 


7 studies FREE! 
Fill in coupon, mail 3 today! 


New subscribers taking ad- 
vantage of our special intro- 
ductory offer will receive 
these 7 important market 
studies FREE of extra cost. 








GEORGE SCHAEFER 


To gain the full benefit from studying and comparing 
these valuable analyses in the light of important current 
market influences and prospects, WE URGE YOU TO 
ACT NOW! 


Benefit NOW from this MODERN 
10-point DOW THEORY SERVICE... 
Accept our MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER! 


YES! You don't risk a penny when you accept our invitation to 
examine our complete service for 4 full weeks! In addition to 
the special reports and bonus package already high-lighted, your 
trial subscription includes all of the following: 


1 THE DOW THEORY TRADER—our weekly market letter 
* —providing unhedged advice as to market policy 
and conclusions under the Dow Theory. 


2 TREND OF THE AVERAGES 
* ing important trends. 
3 SUPERVISED MODEL ACCOUNTS—the records of our two 
* model accounts (Investment and Speculative) show- 
ing performance under our Dow Theory investment 
procedure. 
4 COMMENT ON INVESTMENT PROCEDURE a complete ex 
* planation of our model account procedure, 
5 SELECTED SITUATIONS 
These include five 
a a ” 


vital weekly charts show 


stocks considered “best buys.” 
important groups: “Low-Priced 
“Better-Quality Investment Group,” 

lighly Speculative Cats and Dogs,” “Selected 
Growth Situations,” and “Selected Speculative 
(High-Velocity) Potentials.” Also: Special Situa 
tions Earmarked for Immediate Action! 
TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTS — special weekly studies (pre- 
sented in graphic form) correlated with the Dow 
Theory. 


CONSENSUS OPINION combined near-term trend 
opinion of 15 leading market analysts, plus industry 
groups and individual issues most favored, 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—an occasional! trend survey 


and study on future business. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
questions posed by 
cally. 


CASE HISTORY NOTES—A special periodic page giving 
investment thoughts, principles, policies and records 
of subscribers. Our staff analysts’ comments wil! 
accompany each case study. 


ACT NOW! rin is. coupon — receive ait tne 


above valuable material for four full weeks and 
our 3 important special reports plus 


our FREE 


important investment 
readers are answered periodi 


bonus package 


ALL FOR ONLY 


E. GEORGE SCHAEFER 
“The Dow Theory Trader’ 
3636 Salem Street © Indi 


Enclosed ia $5 « 
Air mall 
FREE Bo 


four full 


indi 





° mad 
overing your special introductory offer [) % 

Piease rush me your % special serert with the 
nus Package and start sending complete service for 
weeks (BW.-56) 


Name 
iddress 


City State 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If I’m not entirely satisfied ; 
underat 


and you will refund my money upon notification 


“THE DOW THEORY TRADER” 





Do You Use or Make 
Any of the Products 
in This Listing? 


These industries are fl 
all repeat users of 
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Leethe: Working Machinery 
Lomber & Saw Mill Machinery 
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/, Whether your interest is in a 
/ single application of this versatile 


| PUSHIN. 


CONTROL 


or in ite inclusion as a component 
of the product you manufacture, 
we would welcome your request for our 
DATA Fite for your further study. 
. 


Because TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL CONTROLS 
are “‘solid as a rod but flexible as a wire 
rope’’ their use has simplified the design 
and improved the operation of literally 
hundreds of products, This is indicated 
by the list of repeat users. 


The six booklets and bulletins in this 
DATA Fie will provide you with full 
information on this versa- 
tile and dependable 
PUSH-PULL tool 


AUTOMOTIVE a AIRCRAFT VIStON 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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REGIONS 





Change 


Federal vs. year 


Reserve District ago 


+5.2% 
+5.5% 
+6.9% 
+12.4% 
+6.7 % 
+10.5% 
+8.6% 
+4.3% 
+2.7 % 
+1.5% 
+7.4% 
+5.4% 
+6.9% 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

. Chicago 

St. Louis 

. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dalles 

12. San Francisco 
Nation 


vaern- 


2 ene 





The Income Pattern: 
Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.9% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, January figures preliminary; 
December revised. 


@eusiness ween 


The Indexes 
Dec 
1955 
277.8 « 
289.5 
285.5 
335.3 
349.7 
419.8 
340.4 
314.4 
327.1 
391.5 
458.1 
365.5 
335.8 


270.9 
285.9 
282.7 
334.9 
347.6 
418.1 
336.2 
312.5 
328.1 
388.7 
463.5 
364.4 
333.3 


257.5 
271.1 
264.5 
297.9 
325.7 
378.2 
309.6 
299.5 
319.4 
383.1 
431.5 
345.7 
311.9 











The Increase Gets Smaller 


U.S. incomes in January, 
6.9% above January, 1955, according to 


1956, were 


BUSINESS WEEK'S Composite of Re 
gional Income Indexes. Though a sub 
stantial increase, this was the smallest 
year-to-year gain in five months 

For the seventh consecutive month, 
the Cleveland region chalked up the 
biggest increase (12.4%) of any region 
Smallest gain in the year-to-year com 
parison was that for Kansas City 
(1.5%). Three regions besides Cleve 
land—Atlanta, Chicago, and Dallas- 
showed year-to-year income increases in 
January that were larger than the U.S. 
composite. Philadelphia just matched 
the average 
¢ Monthly Decline—From December 
to January, U.S. incomes declined 
0.7%. This was the first drop in 15 
months. Of all the 12 regions, only 
Minneapolis and Dallas had higher in 


comes in January than in December. 
Largest decline (2.5%) was in the Bos- 
ton district. In January, incomes in all 
regions except Dallas fell below the 
peak levels attained during 1955, but 
all, including Dallas, were still above 
the average monthly incomes for 1955. 

The final tally shows that U.S. in- 
comes in 1955 were 5.4% above 1954 
levels. In 1954, incomes declined 1.6% 
from 1953. The largest 1955 increase 
of all was scored by the Atlanta district. 
Incomes there were 9.6% above 1954. 
In Cleveland, incomes climbed 8.7% 
above 1954. Large increases _ were 
rac ked up by Richmond (7.5%), Dallas 

7.4%), San Francisco (7.1% “ee Chi- 
cago (6.9%). The remaining six regions 
had smaller income increases than the 
nation as a whole. New York was the 
lowest with only 0.9% increase over 
1954. eno 
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The graph shows an example of a lathe purchased on ten 
year PAYD PLAN terms. Note how the payments decline 
in line with a 10-year schedule of new faster depreciation 
allowances. 

C. 1. T. Corporation PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE terms 
up to ten years are available. The repayment schedule 
is keyed closely to your schedule of depreciation allow- 
ances. In effect, you write off these payments as expense, 

The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year of the 


Monthly Payments, 
Including Financing Cost, 


on Contract with 
$20,000 Unpaid Balance 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


term, computed on the original unpaid balance, 

PAYD PLAN coupled with accelerated depreciation 
methods can be a flexible finance tool in your re-equip- 
ment program. You can conserve your operating cash 
and put your depreciation allowances to work buying 
any type of new productive machinery. Write for liter- 
ature and helpful in- 
formation on details 
on plan. 





c.1.T. CORPORATION 


+ MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. I. T. Financial Corporation, Capital and Surplus over $ 200,000,000 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Equitable Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
600 Market Street 


LOS ANGELES 
416 W. 8th Street 


MEMPHIS 
8 North Third Street 


NEW YORK 


3990 Fourth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


3 Penn Center Plaza 


HOUSTON 
1100 E. Holcombe Bivd 


KANSAS CITY 


210 West Tenth Street 


CLEVELAND 
750 Leader Building 
DETROIT 


1625 Cadillac Tower 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


ATLANTA 

55 Marietta Street, N.W 
CHICAGO 

221 N. LaSalle Street 





FEEDRAIL 
for safety and 
more efficient 

PLANT OPERATION, 
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Fille the needs of 
Tomorrow - Today! 


The right choice of an electric trolley 
busway distribution system is re- 
flected in increased operating effi- 
ciency and lower operating costs. In 
addition to delivering unfailing 
power, you need flexibility to meet 
all electrical requirements — tomor- 
row's as well as today’s. You need 
the safety and protection of steel en- 
closures. And, you need convenience 
and the adaptability that permits you 
to make rapid changes to conform 
with revisions in plant layout. 
That's why thousands of companies 
have selected Ferorau. Trolley Bus- 
ways. Freprait, with its movable 
trolley outlets, gives any plant, new 
or old, new standards in efficient 
powering of production lines, 
cranes and hoists, test lines, etc. 
Why not get the details 
about Preprau today? 


For safety, adaptability and convenience 
electrify with... 
FeEeEDRAIL 


TROLLEY BUSWAYS 


cwe.-t 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Selected Investments 
roy a lateihateltlel 


Percentage Distribution 
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Piggy Banks Get Fatter 


Americans today have four times as 
much money in the principal forms of 
savings as they had before the war — 
but it’s not stowed away in the same 
places. The proportion that’s in savings 
accounts rose in 1955 to its postwar 
»xcak. And since 1954, more dollars have 
— added to savings accounts in sav- 
ings and loan associations than to any 
other type of investment 

Last year Americans held investments 
of $234.8-billion in U.S. government 
bonds, life insurance reserves, and the 
various types of savings accounts (top 
chart). These accounts are in mutual 
savings banks, commercial banks, postal 
savings, and credit unions, in addition 
to savings and loan associations. ‘These 
facts come out of a recent study by the 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board of in- 
vestments by individuals. 

Investments in each of. the three sav- 
ings media have grown since 1940, 
though not in all cases at the same four- 
fold rate as the total. At the end of 
1955, individuals held $50.3-billion in 
government bonds, $73.7-billion in re- 
serves of life insurance companies, and 
$110.8-billion in savings accounts (the 
biggest hunk of these accounts — $46.0- 
billton — was in commercial banks). 

At the same time, the pattern has 
shifted markedly (second chart). Gov- 
ernment bonds, 31.4% of the total at 
the war's end, were down to 21.4% in 
1955. The percentage in life insurance 
in 1955 (31.4%) was up from 27.5% 
in 1945, but below 1940's 41.5%. 
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Installation — Oak Creek Station 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
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Pneumatic suspension system cushions the bumps and jolts of the highway. 


Truckers Cargo Rides on Air 


Chis year may mark the beginning of 
the end for spring steel suspension sys 
tems for highway trucks and trailers, if 
carly indications mean anything. Two 
pneumatic suspensions—the General 
Motors’ system (drawing) already used 
in passenger buses and General ‘Tire & 
Rubber 
truck trailers 


Co.'s air ride suspension for 
are racking up impressive 
Che greatest roadblock to their 


immediate future, however, is the 


records 
price 
tag. Now, it costs up to $700 more for 
1 dual-wheel suspension on a trailer 

Auto makers, too, are eying ait 
springs for passenger cars, and many of 
the 1958 models probably will feature 
scaled-down versions of air suspension 
But for air suspension in trucks, this 
year will be the big one 
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Steel spring makers think the extra 
cost involved in air suspensions makes 
them a poor gamble. They claim they 
can build precision steel spring suspen 
sions that will perform as well as the 
pneumatics, but truckers are reluctant 
to pay more for differences they can't 
sce 

Here’s what truckers and truck 
trailer manufacturer told 
WEEK reporters last week 

¢ Roy Fruehauf, president of Frue 
hauf Trailer Co., says “Air suspensions 
have a great future. Right 
price is much too high.” 

¢ Sol Katz, vice-president of Strick 
Co., a division of Fruchauf, predicts 
that “Within a all over-the-road 
truck trailers have 


and 
BUSINESS 


now the 


vCal 


will 


pneumatic 


uspension systems as original equip 
ment.” 
¢ W. I. Crossett, president of a 
+5-tanker trucking business, says; “I 
have 25 trucks on air springs now, And 
I plan to convert the rest as soon as 
possible 
¢ Charles Palin, vice-president and 
director of equipment and maintenance 
of Pacihe Intermountain Express Co 
says that since February, 1954, PIE ha 
converted fleet of trailers to 
air suspension “Off the top of my 
head,” he say I'd estimate we cut 
out last year more than half of our usual 
annual expenditure of $100,000 for 
pring replacement and repair.’ 
* Aspokesman for General Motor 
We've tested this thing so thor 


its entire 


Produc lion 9) 
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ESTIMATES PHOTO COSTS ARE CUT 50% WITH 
SPEED GRAPHIC - EQUIPPED PHOTO DEPARTMENT 


Group shot of Lock- 
heed 


Standing, left to rights 


Bill Moore. Kneeling, 
left to right: Dick 
Weston, Welt Schill- 
ing, Mike Michaelson. 


Locxueep Aircraft Corporation has gone into photography 
in a big way. With two hundred people now employed in 
its Reproduction Department and approximately 25,000 
4 x 5 negatives produced by its photographers per year, 
Lockheed has one of the largest photographic operations 


in the aircraft industry. 


Eleven 4 x 5 Pacemaker Speed Graphic 
cameras are the workhorses of the Re- 
production Department of Lockheed’s 
California Division, According to Lock- 
heed they were selected “for their dura- 
bility, versatility and ease of handling 
in tight quarters.” 


The cameras are used to cover photo- 
graphic assignments required for Pub- 
licity, Sales Promotion, Engineering 
and various other departments. They 
include photos for record purposes, pub- 
licity, photos of engineering, research 
and flight tests, aerial and ship-to-ship 
photos and engineering illustrations for 
service manuals, 


Super Constellation radar planes 
rolling Gown a new assembly 
line at tlockheed’s Burbank 
(Calif.) plant. 


Thus, Lockheed, through a well or- 
ganized, competently staffed and Speed 
Graphic-equipped photographic depart- 
ment, finds itself enjoying many bene- 
fits, not the least of which are immedi- 
ate photographic service when it is 
needed and an estimated saving of 50% 
in picture costs, 


Test flight of a 
new Lockheed. 
Super Con- 
stellation des- 
tined for Qan- 
tas, Australian 
airline. 


Night crews at work at Lock- 


« heed Air Terminal, rushing trans- 
port planes into service to help 
meet peck lood requirements. 


Grafiex-Made Cameras are ready to go to work for you. Write 
on your business letterhead for free brochure on money-saving 
vees of Graflex-Made Cameras in industry. Address Dept. BW-7. 


GRAFLEX: ¥<-lesng Como 


ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 


GRAFLEX, INC., 


92 Production 


Hurricane Alley is the 
title of this Speed 
Graphic picture. This 
giant fon whips up a 
270-mile-per-hour gale, 
enabling engineers to 
test designs and equip- 
ment. 





oughly in coaches and in our own vehi- 
cles, that we can sit back and smile.” 
But another GM man adds, “We're not 
pont the spring makers out of busi- 
ness. We're just putting them into a 
different sort of product in the same 
line.” 

¢ Twist—There is some difference. The 
trick in air suspension is that com- 
pressed air does the flexing instead of a 
series of narrow bands of flat spring 
steel. 

The body of the vehicle is supported 
on a set of rubberized fabric bellows 
that—along with stabilizing rods and 
shock absorbers—form the flexible bridge 
between frame and axles. The bellows 
are pumped up with compressed air 
from the truck’s standard air supply, 
which also operates the brake system. 
Mechanically operated valves feed air to 
the bellows or bleed it off, so that the 
distance between the frame and the 
axle is kept constant at all loads. As the 
truck is loaded, more air is pumped to 
the bellows, so the trailer doesn't sink 
down on its springs as it would if it had 
steel springs. Keeping the same spring 
clearance regardless of load gives the 
same ride whether you're carrying 20 
tons or 20 Ib. 
¢ Gamble—Air suspension has been 
available as optional equipment since 
General Tire & Rubber introduced a 
system for trailers with double rear axles 
back in 1952. The company’s first air 
ride suspensions were far from perfect. 
They were heavier and more bulky than 
standard suspensions. Trailers tended 
to rock or sway, and the system cost a 
lot more than the best spring steel sus- 
pensions. 

At first, few trailer makers were will- 
ing to gamble on the system, despite 
claims that it reduced cargo damage and 
truck maintenance costs. But a abe of 
the braver fleet owners who insisted on 
having the new system installed found 
that the benefits more than offset the 
bugs. Now, about 5,000 air-suspension 
equipped semi-trailers are on the road. 

Pacific Intermountain Express, the 
nation’s second largest truckers, installed 
its first air suspension units early in 
1954. PIE is a truck buyer of such 
size that it designs its own trailers and 
has them made to order. After a few 
months experience with the air suspen- 
sion system, PIE began to convert its 
entire trailer fleet—between 750 and 800 
units—to General Tire & Rubber’s air 
spring system. Now PIE plans to start 
on its tractors 

The trouble is, you can’t just convert a 
tractor. You have to start from scratch. 
PIE. designers, working with Kenworth 
Motor Truck Corp., blueprinted a heavy 
tractor unit with twin front axles called 
the XD-30. It was the first to go into 
service with air suspension. Though the 
XD-30 has air suspension on the rear 
wheels alone, PIE. has ordered 20 sim- 
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Raintight! That’s the feature and name 
of this weatherproof BullDog Safety 
Switch. But more important is the un- 
matched switching security it offers. 


Like its two counterparts in the BullDog 
“Big 3” Vacu-Break Clampmatic® line 
—the Master and Junior safety switches 
—it promotes real confidence in its safe, 


unfailing operation. 


The reasons are these: All three switches 
feature (1) Vacu-Break arc control which 
smothers arcs, reduces burning and 


pitting, (2) Clampmatic action which 
assures bolt-tight connections, and (3) 
dependable switch mechanism which 


guarantees safer, positive switching, 


Now, switch to the BullDog “Big 3” and 
switch with security. You'll find them de- 
pendable beyond compare—tfree of costly 
maintenance, too, Ask your electrical 
engineer or a BullDog Field Engineer 
about these and the many other fine elec- 
trical products that wear the BullDog 
label. Or, write to BullDog Electric 
Products Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 
QOBEPCO 


in - 200 i i py el c 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of 1-1-E Circuit Breaker Company 


Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario, 





“Century” Corrugated Asbestos Sheets, used as siding on the Operations Center of a southeastern utility 
company, complement the clean, modern lines of the building. These sheets are also used on a pitched 
roof, not shown in the photograph. Engineering and supervision of construction; Stone and Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation. Applicator: Whatley Roofing and Sheet Metal Works, Tampa, Florida. 


Attractive, weather-proof, 


fire-proof, maintenance-free 


“Century” Corrugated Asbestos 


Building a new plant? Modernizing 
your present one? In either case, 
you'll gain important cost and other 
advantages with*Century’ Corrugated 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets. They can- 
not burn, can’t rot or corrode 

withstand the ravages of time and 
weather year after year. Because 
“Century” Corrugated Asbestos- 
Cement Sheets rarely require main- 
tenance, never need protective paint- 
ing, their upkeep is held to the 


barest minimum, 


Easy to apply. These corrugated 
sheets offer big savings in application 
costs. They go on quickly, are easily 
sawed, drilled, and fitted on the job. 


94 Produc fion 


Want more facts? Mail the coupon 
below for additional information 
about K&M “Century” Corrugated 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: Atias Asbestos Company, Limited 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


| Keosbey & Mattison Company 
| Ambler, Pennsylvania 


| Please send me free literature on Century” Asbestos 


| Cement Sheets 





| Nome 


| Company 








| Address 


i City 








ilar tractors with air ride both front and 
rear. Air suspension adds $1,500 to 
$2,000 to the cost of each tractor, but 
PIE’s Palin thinks it will be worth it. 
¢ In Production—In Detroit, General 
Motors Truck & Coach Div. is wasting 
little time getting into production on its 
own air suspension system for GMC 
trucks. The GM system is similar to 
the air suspension system that has been 
used on GM coaches for the past year 
or so—a suspension system, GM claims, 
that has rolled 400-million miles with- 
out a significant breakdown. GM says 
the life expectancy of its air bellows— 
made of laminated nylon fabric, rubber, 
and neoprenc—is |-million miles. GM 
may put an unconditional guarantee 
for that mileage on its production 
trucks. 

e Net Results—While the GM and 
General Tire systems operate on the 
same principle, their bellows arrange- 
ments differ. General Tire’s bellows 
look like long flattened sausages, and 
are mounted close to the outer edge of 
the trailer frame. GM units are round, 
look like a stack of little balloon tires. 
General Tire claims that its system al- 
lows for more distance between suspen- 
sion centers because of the long flat 
springs, which give more resistance to 
sway. GM uses a rubber-mounted sys- 
tem of stabilizing rods that compensate 
for the closer centers. Both systems 
give the same net results—smoother ride, 
reduced maintenance, automatic level- 
ing, constant frame height and spring 
clearance. 

¢ Smoother—Truckers who are using 
air suspension systems claim that the air 
systems just about climinate high fre- 
quency shakes and bumps at any load- 
ing weight. Trailers designed around 
the suspension system can take advan 
tage of the full height allowance (124 
ft.) without having to leave a margin 
for unloaded conditions. Because of the 
constant height factor, the clearance 
between axle and frame can be reduced 
to 44 in. or 5 in. from the 6-in. stand- 
ard. That 14-in. space reflected in a 
lower floor means an additional 374 
cu. ft. inside a 35-ft. trailer. 

As a result of the smoother ride, 
truckers such as PIE claim they can pile 
cargo higher without smashing the bot 
tom of the load. They say they don’t 
have to watch their load balance so care- 
fully because of the automatic leveling 
feature. With air suspension, trucks 
are always at loading dock edge level, and 
there is less wear and tear on the trailer 
body. A tank truck operator claims that 
his tanks don’t spring so many leaks 
because they ride smoother when empty 

the harsh bouncing that an empty 
tank truck undergoes puts heavier 
strains on the structure than do 20 tons 
of liquid payload. Because the air ride 
cushions absorb a lot of the high fre 
quency shocks, the tires on trucks so 
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Heat resistance and superior finish of phe- 
nolic plastic are evident in this electric frying 
pan handle. Note molded-in stainless steel 
tubes, intricate recesses for control element. 


‘Can your products benefit 


from these properties of phenolic plastics? 


Moldability of phe- 
nolic plastic is demon- 
strated by these large- 
size, one-piece drawers 
—lightweight, strong, 
smooth-finished . . . a 
new sales-winning idea 
for manufacturers of 
cabinets, furniture, 
wherever drawers of 
all sizes are required. 





Machinability of 
Baxeuite Brand Phe- 
nolic is outstanding. 
This thin-walled float 
was drilled and tapped 
‘without cracking, 


Dimensional stabil- 
ity is so superior that 
sections of peatehie 
X-ray film processing 
unit achieve light- 
proof precision fit. 


Here are some examples of different uses of a sin- 
gle Bake.ire Brand Phenolic Plastic—BMG-5000, 
A truly general-purpose material, each product em- 
ployed its properties differently. For more special- 
ized jobs, there are many other Baxexire Phenolics 
to call on... those emphasizing higher strength, 
greater heat resistance, or high-frequency electrical 
insulating values, for instance. 

In addition to phenolics, Bakelite Company 
offers other plastics that might solve your prob- 
lems. Vinyls, styrenes, impact styrenes, epoxies, 
polyethylenes, and polyesters are all available for 
thorough investigation through one convenient 
source. As a further aid, you can call on Bakelite 
Company's product evaluation service. Write Dept. 
OY-14, outlining your problem. 


& 


BAKELITE 


GRAND 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 


The term Baxextre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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LUBRICANT SEALED VALVE for safety 


Leaking valves, especially on fuel 
or toxic lines, can jeopardize plant 
safety. Ordinary valves leak be- 
cause metal-to-metal closing surfaces 
and erode, In Rockwell- 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valves a 
thin, tough pressurized lubricant seal 
between the plug and valve body as- 
sures safe, leakproof flow control over 
the lightest gases or the heaviest 


scratch 


New Time-Saving Convenience 


and All-Purpose Flexibility 


Equip your business with this 
remarkable new “clear line’’ internal 
communication system. Get 2-second 
open h contact within and between 

‘ 

lig 
keeps personnel in closer working 
relations, cute “walking and waiting” 
time—saves up to many hours per day 
of valuable executive time. Pays 
for itself in improved efficiency 

and speedier operations. There is a | 


the New AMPLICALL facts today. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


% Production 


apartenense, AMPLICALL serves you best, 
itens the load on busy switchboards, 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
system for your exact needs. Get | 3515-$ Addison St., Chicago 18, til, 


| (J Send complete details on New AMPLICALL 


slurries. Seats are never exposed to 
line fluid and lubricant “cushions” the 
plug for instant emergency quarter- 
turn operation. For any process serv- 
ice, you can get the unequaled safety 
of Rockwell-Nordstrom valves at a 
cost no more, and often less, than for 
ordinary valves. For more data, write: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


AIMPLICALL 


IN TERCOMMUNBICATION 


fits your own 

special internal 
communication needs — 
faster than a 
switchboord—saves time 
—saves money — 
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equipped apparently take less of a 
beating, so they last longer. 

¢ Lighter—The newer air ride units are 
per. some lighter than standard 
spring suspensions, saving between 150 
Ib. and 250 Ib. per double axle. Truck- 
ers figure that weight savings add up to 
about $1 a year per Ib. in direct reduc 
tion of operating expenses. Add to that 
the savings in maintenance—the air ride 
system requires no lubrication or parts 
replacement—and the direct savings 
alone could write off the extra cost in 
a year or two. 

¢ Autos Next—The success of air 
springing in trucks and buses has raised 
its chances in the passenger car field. 
General Motors has shown one version, 
a combination air and oil unit, in its 
Firebird I] experimental car (BW- 
Dec.24'55,p25). Other manufacturers 
are testing their own systems in 1956 
models, but it’s unlikely that any of the 
1957 cars will use it. To get the air 
spring units, with air reservoirs, Com 
pressors, and storage tanks in a passen 
ger car will take considerable body mod 
ification. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Polyurethane foams, relatively new in 
the plastics field (BW—Mar.17°56,p46), 
are being eyed by the textile industry. 
Several clothing manufacturers plan to 
use the plastic foam as an interlining, 
especially for sports clothes. The foam 
is lightweight, keeps its shape, with- 
stands washing as well as dry cleaning. 
° 


A $15-million processing plant is being 
built by Diamond Match Co. at Red 
Bluff, Calif. Scheduled to open next 
year, the plant is designed to convert 
lumber and wood residuals into fiber 
products, and will have a capacity of 
30,000 tons. Plans include facilities 
for processing lumber at the rate of 
85-million bd. ft. annually, a sawmill, 
drying kilns, and a planing mill. 

* 
An assembly plant for Buicks, Oldsmo- 
biles, and Pontiacs will be built by 
General Motors in the San Francisco 
Oakland Bay area. Growth of the 
Pacific Coast market is a prime reason 
for the new plant. It will employ 5,000, 
and turn out about 100,000 cars annu- 
ally, starting with the 1958 medels. 

* 
Harvey Aluminum has announced full- 
scale production on hollow aluminum 
bar stock—a new mill product it de- 
veloped. The hollow machining ma- 
terial provides the characteristics of 
aluminum at a substantial material 
savings over conventional bar stock— 
especially in the standard screw machine 
alloys. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Ceramic Tool Bit 
ls Cheap, Tough 


A ceramic cutting tool costing 65¢ 
tole the spotlight from high-priced 
tec! and carbide tool bits at the recent 
Chicago Tool Show In addition to 
being inexpensive, the ceramic tool 


proved it was versatile, too 

Ceramic materials already had demon 
trated in laboratory and testing sit 
uations that they could push machine 
tool speeds to almost unlimited heights 
(BW—Mar.10°56,p164). But their use 
was pretty much restricted to new rigid 
machinery that operated at high speeds 
They weren't much g 
of slow-speed machinery 


ood on older types 
And ceramic 
tools were expected to cost several 
dollars cach—about the same as cat 
bides of the highest quality 
¢ Adaptability—The tools demonstrated 
it Chicago by Sintox, Inc., Allentown, 
Pa., indicate that ceramic bits have 
finally overcome these shortcomings 
They worked efficiently at slow as well 
is fast 
cnough to be thrown against a concrete 
floor without shattering, The tools are 
produced in England for Sintox 

Like other ceramics, the material for 
the tools—called Sintox—is made of 
several oxides, mostly aluminum. The 
exact composition and production 
1 secret. But the process 
subjecting a mixture of pow 
dered oxides to great heat and pres 
ure. The substanee is held together 
by molecular fusion alone; no bonding 
went is used. Most ceramic tools are 
made by bonding the oxides together 
with a cement binder and baking them 
¢ Performance—Sintox claims its new 


peeds and thev were strong 


method 


involve 5 
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material is harder than any known 
cutting tool substance except diamonds. 
When the company unveiled its prod- 
uct at the Tool Show, it set out to 
demonstrate that the tool would out 
perform the earlier Sintox tool and 
hardened steel, cemented carbides, and 
other ceramics. Many observers agreed 
that the company had proven most of 
its points. Here’s what the tool did: 

¢ Cut practically all industrial 
metals from soft brass to hardened steel 

¢ Handled any cut from less than 
2/10,000-in. in depth to those equal 
to the full width of the cutting bee 
(about 4-in.). 

¢ Took both rough and fine finish 
ing cuts 

¢ Worked at any practical speed. 
(This means it can be installed on any 
slow-speed older machine or on the 
latest high speed lathe.) 

¢ Made interrupted cuts 

Like other ceramic tools, Sintox is 

made of non-strategic and non-critical 
materials that would not be cut off in 
time of national emergency 
¢ Cost—Sintox tools are low enough 
in price so that they can be thrown 
away after their eight cutting edges 
have been used. If desired, they can 
be resharpened with a diamond grind 
ing wheel—but it would probably cost 
more to have a workman grind them 
At the present 
time, round, square, and triangular Sin 
tox inserts are available For small 
quantities, prices range between 65¢ 
and $1.25 apiece, depending on surface 
dimensions and whether or not a chip 
breaker is built in. Special holders for 
the inserts cost between $7 50 and 
$15.50 each 


than to buy new ones 


Portable Recorder 


It's becoming as easy for the travel 
ing businessman to carry dictating 
equipment with him as it is for him to 
tote a camera. A new disc recorder, 
manufactured by SoundScriber Corp., 
New Haven, weighs only 6-lb., can be 
used with a strap and slung over the 






shoulder or tucked away in a briefcase. 
The device records on flexible discs 
that can be slipped into an ordinary en- 
velope and sent back to office or home. 
The disc can be played back on the 
dictating machine, regular transcribers, 
or a 334 rpm. phonograph. The 
microphone, power cord, and a supply 
of discs are self-contained within the 
instrument. With an adapter, the unit 
can be plugged into the cigarette lighter 
of a car. Designated the SoundScriber 


“200,” the device sells for about $275. 
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Another big entry in the chain saw 
ficld is Homelite, a division of Textron 
American, Inc., of Port Chester, N. Y. 
Homelite is offering the “EZ,” a light 
weight (19 Ib.) saw that delivers a full 
5 hp. It can zip through 8-in, oak in 
5 sec, or an 18-in. pine in 14 sec. 
Price of a 12-in. unit is $224.50. 

. 
Versatile desks with top surfaces that 
can be reversed, and removable drawer 
units are being made by Taylor Chair 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. The desk top can 
be attached to its legs, using only a 
coin for a screw driver, and the drawer 
pedestals can be rolled aside on coasters 
to change the desk into a conference 
table. Price: $410 

. 
Self-propelled aquaplanes that travel as 
fast as 30 knots and have a two-hour 
range at cruising speed are being pro- 
duced by Luria-Cournand, Inc., of 
Havre de Grace, Md. An _ outboard 
motor of from 7 hp. to 20 hp. is 
mounted in the bow. All power shuts 
off automatically if the rider topples 
into the water. Each plastic and glass 
fiber unit weighs only about 155 Ib., 
including motor. Price: $595 for com- 
plete unit with 74-hp. engine. 

* 
Check raisers beware: A new ingredient 
called RC-35 has been added to all 
regular Skrip inks, made by W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. The additive is de 
signed to show up under ultraviolet 
light even after the original writing has 
been eradicated. Because it will not 
wash out, it should also aid in the 
restoration of business records that be- 
come water-damaged by floods or fire 
fighting. 

. 
A glass cloth finish that allows the 
material to be laminated to a wide 
variety of plastics has been developed 
by Dow Corning Corp., of Midland, 
Mich. The product, called Dow Corn 
ing T-31, is made of a solution of sili 
cone resins that dry to an abrasive re 
sistant and dilute acid resistant finish. 
Price is about $6 per Ib. 
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Does your banker 


know the 
right temperature 


Jor ‘cooking "tires ? 





rT 

a MAN examining this tire would make a good 
companion on a trip through a tire factory, His 
interest and knowledge extend from the application ol 
rubber to the cord used in tire bodies, right through 
to this vuleanizing process. He even knows that the 


temperature in the watchcase mold is 320° F, 


A tire manufacturer? No, he’s a lending officer from 


The First National Bank of Chicago! 


Sut tires and rubber are his business, because he’s 
from Division G—the Division of our Commercial 
Department that serves these industries. In his 25 
years as a lending officer, he’s developed a familiarity 
with this field that few bankers can claim. And he 
likes to get out into plants like this one to see new 


developments in practice, 


This kind of specialized interest is characteristic of 
what you'll be greeted with in any of our 10 Divisions, 
Kach serves one group of industries exclusively, Each 
is stafled with officers who study these industries con- 


tinually—at their desks and in the field, 


The officers of one of the c Divisions specialize in 
your business. They're familiar with its unique prob- 
lems and conditions. As a result, they can provide a 
more thorough and understanding kind of banking 


service, 


Get in touch with a man from The First today. You'll 
enjoy talking your situation over with a banker who 


speaks your business language. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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S Put your Advertising Outdoors and Watch America Go Buy 














LEWYT 


~ VACUUM CLEANER 








\ Outdoor Advertising eo 


Poster designed by Hicks and Greist, Inc, 





ALEX LEWYT, President 

Lewyt Corporation, says: 

“We believe Lewyt 24-sheet posters, as much as any other one factor, 
have helped make Lewyt one of the top vacuum cleaners in just 8 years, 
For example, in Canada our sales increased 40% the first year we added 
outdoor posters. We're sold on them as a vital part of our program.” 


“SEE—POWER” GIVES YOU SALES POWER 

The more your advertising is seen the more you'll sell. T A.B.* figures show that 
in a typical market 93°C of people SEE OUTDOOR — Average person sees it 22 
times per month POLITZ figures show that average exposure to pedestrians is 
64 seconds —to motorists, 21 seconds. Circulation cost is only 15« per LOOO in 


average national campaign. 


*Traffic Audit Bureau 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GUTDOOR MEDIUM 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT * HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


Copyright 1956 Outdoor Advertising Inc 
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Who can't put himself into the picture Ben Prins 
has painted? The enthusiasm of the family over 
the new car — the anxious waiting to hear what 
deal will be offered. But there is little doubt that 
another sale is about to be made. 

American manufacturers in all fields know the 
importance of making their new models ever 
more alluring. They also know the importance 
of presenting them in persuasive advertising and 
booklets. Right here is where Oxford papers fit 
into the picture. Oxford quality can be depended 
on to do full justice to quality products. For spe- 
cific examples, call your nearby Oxford Mer- 
chant or write us direct. 


PAPERS 





— a 








OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. % OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Expanding capacity at government's Volta 
Redonda steel mill (above) is one indication 


of the industrial .. . 


Speedup in Brazil 


lor longer than most Brazilians care 
to remember, thei 
illed “the land of 
the cynic “day after tomorrow 

Now it looks as though Brazii finally 

about to push it 
itself 
of big steel and capital goods manu 
facture for itself ultimately, for 
ill Latin America 

Brazil's tremendous area (the world’s 
third largest), its immense, almost un- 
tapped natural resources (iron, manga- 
nese, diamonds, coal, oil, hydroelectric 
potential, and virgin land), and _ its 
growing population (2.39% annually) 


country has been 


tomorrow’ —or by 


ready calendar 


ihead and _ project into an era 


and 
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make it a candidate for the role of a 
world power 
¢ Optimism—The countr 
be on the threshold of its “tomorrow’’ 
after World War II, but development 
difficulties 
Last year, Brazil voted in a new presi 
dent, Juscelino Kubitschek He is 
pledged to a hard-headed program of 
reform—even though his administration 
has considerable sympathy for Brazil’s 
former Vargas regimes (BW-—Jan.14 
'56,p117) 

It’s too early to tell whether Kubit 
schck can make it. The country’s fi 
nances are in condition: Infla 


seemed to 


bogged down in econemi 


1 chaotic 


tion in 1955 reached 12.6% —including 
a cost-of-living increase of 22.6%. Last 
year's government deficit was four times 
what had been budgeted—and this doc 
not include the big losses of govern 
ment companies like the railroads and 
Petrobras, the state oil company. But 
as fall sets in this week in Sao Paulo 
the heartland of Brazil's industry—the 
pace is quickening, and there's reason 
for optimism, 
You can see what's behind this op 
timism by looking at 
¢ 1955 steel production figures 
The government's Volta Redonda mill 
(picture) increased production of ingots 
by 14% and rolled steel by 23% 
1954. The country now has a ready 
supply of all kinds of steel for heavy 
machinery plus new sources of alloys 
for tools and machine parts 
¢ “Ireak” exports of capital goods 
and steel. They're freak because Brazil's 
economy still needs all the steel it pro 
duces—and more—and all Brazil-made 
capital goods. These exports are now 
only an indication of the disorder of 
Rio’s finances; but they are a sign of 
what the future may hold 
e Privat foreign imvestment im 
capital goods plants. For example, on 
Apr. 22, Mannesmann of West Ger 
many (BW-—Jul.16'55,p120) opens a 
scamless tubing plant at Belo Horizonte, 
equipped with the world’s biggest ele« 
tric furnaces 
¢ Pied Piper—It’s Volta Redonda that 
has been the pied piper for the new 
heavy industry. The mill was started 
during World War II because Brazil 
couldn't buy steel and had no choice 
but to make its own 
now being increased to I-million ton 
with the aid of a U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loan for $35-million Meanwhile, 
Belgo Mineira, a privately owned mill, 
is expanding its production from 200 
000 tons to 350,000 tons, and adding 
capacity for 100,000 
wire 
Chis growth of Brazilian steel led to 
exports of pig iron ingots last year 
20,000 tons to Britain and 20,000 ton 
to U.S. Steel for the North American 
market. So far this year, the Brazilian 
have exported 30,000 tons. Actuall 
this doesn’t mean that Brazil has a steel 
urplus. Rather, the country is still im 
porting heavily 
But these sales helped Brazil’s mud 
died import picture. For example, steel 
was exported to the U.S. to pay for coal 
imports, since Brazil hasn't yet tapped 
iny high-grade metallurgical coal, and 
internal transportation makes what coal 
it has expensive. The auto parts, tex 
tile machinery, and tires that Rio sold 
Chile were to pay for copper imports 
Railroad equipment built for Argentina 
will be tallied against wheat imports 
from Buenos Aires. Still, all thes 
freaks” added up to $30-million against 
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What are - 
you doing about the 


WATER PROBLEM? 







a TA 


Very possibly, stockholders will be asking you this 
question if your company requires process cooling, air 
conditioning or refrigeration. The best answer is this: “We have 
solved the problems of water scarcity and high water costs 
by installing a Marley cooling tower. It assures an absolute 
minimum gallonage of water . . . an amount available even in 
times of acute water shortage. Because it saves more than 95% of water 
we were wasting it will soon pay for itself in water savings alone.” 
“In fact,” you may well add, “reduction of pumping 


and purification costs alone will soon amortize our Marley cooling tower.” 


The man who has all the answers on water conservation 


is your nearby Mariey Application Engineer, 





listed in the telephone directory in 
55 cities. It will pay you well to call him 
in for consultation and to have him 
appraise your water situation before 
it becomes critical. No obligation, of course. 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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$8-million in 1954, and paid for im- 
ports that Brazil couldn’t have afforded 
otherwise. 

¢ Follow the Leader—Even while these 
exchange difficulties scare some foreign 
investors away, they attract others. If 
the Brazilians can’t import because of 
foreign exchange shortages, and a local 
manufacturer is turning out the product 

at whatever cost and quality—then a 
foreign supplier cither must get in and 
produce locally or give up the market. 
That’s what happened to Mannesmann 

Other West German firms are fol 
lowing Mannesmann’s lead. Alfried 
Krupp is planning to set up a plant to 
build locomotives, cranes, trucks, and 
other heavy equipment. So far, the 
project is more publicity than solid in- 
vestment, but Krupp seems determined 
to go ahead. Last week he invited U.S. 
companies to join the project. 

Daimler-Benz soon will be turning 
out 400 trucks a month, with Brazilian 
engine blocks. Auto-Union of Dussel- 
dorf also is planning to go in with a 
Brazilian company to make DKW 
trucks. Brown-Boveri is setting up to 
make heavy transformers. Siemens and 
Westinghouse both are reported to be 
interested in moving in to build other 
heavy electrical equipment. 

A newly formed Brazilian firm, Tro- 
leibus Villares, has tied West German 
and Brazilian capital and U.S. know- 
how together to produce electric trolley 
buses. Schneider-Cruesot, the giant 
French combine, is planning to make 
gear for the petroleum and electrical 
industries. 
¢ More Deals—These are only a few of 
the deals brewing for heavy industry 
You get some idea of the movement of 
capital into the country—despite all th« 
restrictions and the scare they throw 
into potential investors—from figures on 
machinery investments. Under current 
Brazilian regulations, investors can put 
their capital into the country in the 
form of machinery, Last year, this to 
taled $31.4-million. Of this, $12.6- 
million was U.S. money. However, a 
good part of the American investment 
was in consumer goods plants rather 
than capital equipment. 

This week there are rumors in Rio 
that U.S. steel companies are thinking 
of going into Brazil—Bethlehem is the 
most often mentioned. According to 
the report, these companies would in 
vest as a “lien” on Brazilian manganesc 
and high-grade iron ore reserves—prob 
ably the largest in the world—which 
will become an increasingly important 
supply for U.S. steel mills. If this 
should come about, it will shoot steel 
ast the 3-million-ton target Brazilians 
ho x to hit by the 1960s. It would be 
a iodine stimulus for U.S. companies 
to go into partnership with Brazilians 
to produce capital goods—on a pattern 
like American Car & Foundry’s swap 
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You're looking at Friden Street 








...Where business makes figures 


“sit up and talk’’! 


Friden Street crisscrosses America. It is a place, 
a method and a viewpoint found in all U.S. communities. 
Friden Street is every street where wholesalers, insurance firms, 
manufacturers... and retailers, bankers, engineers... do their 
figure-work a swift new way with the Friden Calculator. 
The Friden is not an ordinary calculator... It is 
The Thinking Machine of American Business. 
The fully automatic Friden performs more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions —simply by figure-thinking for you 
than any other calculating machine ever developed! 


SOCCER EEE HE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEHEHEHEEEHEEHEE HEHEHE EEE EEEEES 


The owner of a moderate-size business on Friden Street 
writes: “Our fully automatic Friden Caleulator gives i's 
us a clear picture of our business from day to day.” 


This man checks incoming invoices on his Friden, 


figures cost and selling price, checks sales figures by : 
hours to determine which hours are most profitable, 
takes inventory, computes payroll figures weekly, gets 

—— 


percentage figures for comparison with other daily, 
monthly and yearly periods. 





You can own a Friden for pin money per month. 
Anyone can operate it. Talk to your nearby Friden Man 
about a move to Friden Street! 


SESE EEE SESH HSER EERE HEE EEE Ee 

















THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR + THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


Friden soles, instruction, service throughout U. 5. and the world 
Copyright Friden Caiculating Machine Co., inc., San Leandro, California 
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of equipment for stock in the Brazilian 
railroad car maker, Dobrasma. 

Big question mark im the foreign 
investment picture is oil. Brazilian 
oil reserves—generally thought to be 
big—are reserved by law to Petrobras, 
the government company. Kubitschck 
has hinted that he is giving Petrobras 
a short time to develop them; otherwise, 
he will give concessions over to foreign 
companies. 
© Realism—A government economist 
sizes up Brazil's position this way: “Our 
margin of error has run out; we can 
no longer indulge in the wasteful lux 
uries of emotionalism, nationalism, and 
a lot of pointless debates.” What he 
had in mind were some bitter statistics 
that Brazilian optimists have to swallow. 
The industrial index went up only 3% 
during the first nine months of last 
year as compared with 7% in 1954 
Civil construction declined. Imports 
competing for Brazil's scanty foreign 
exchange, sagged badly—raw materials 
were down 38%, machinery down 
17%, over 1954. 

Furthermore, the country has a long 
way to go in overcoming its three big 
problems: power, transportation, and 
food, Without a solution to these, ne 
healthy heavy industtial base can be 
built. And until that base 1s built, 


What ~ E ¢ Brazil's 56-million people will still look 
‘  *, 


toward that long-awaited tomorrow 
mag _ 
7 


Old age? No! Decay is caused by a fungus growth that feeds on damp 
wood, As the fungi dissolve the damp fibers, the wood becomes rotten 

has to be replaced, So, in the “wet process” industries or wherever there 
is moisture, steam or vapor, use Wolmanized® lumber. It’s chemically 
treated to prevent decay. Send for free booklet. Koppers Company, Inc., 


Wolman Preservative Department, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Wolman Preservative Dept. 
1301-F Koppers Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Send me a free « of your illusfrated booklet on Wolmanized lumber 
et ee German Coffee Traders 
Company 


[he famous German Coffee Market 
Address 


(above) has reopened in Hamburg. 
Workmen were putting on the finishing 
touches as trading began in raw coffec 
for the expanding West German matr- 
ket. The Germans had been trading on 
the New York market. The coffee trad- 
ers have been encouraged by the gov- 


L U ha B E R ernment. Their action fits in nicely with 


Bonn’s drive to find markets for Ger- 


CLEAN * ODORLESS + PAINTABLE man goods in Latin America’s coffee- 


producing countries—particularly Brazil. 
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HEY. 


HEARD THE WALLOFF PROJECT 
IS ALL SEWED UP - CONTRACTS, 
MATERIALS, EVERYTHING. THATS ONE 

PIECE OF BUSINESS | WANTED. 
ISNT ANYBODY AROUND HERE Qe 
ABLE TO KEEP TRACK OF /¥ 
WHATS GOING ON ? 


F 
te 
| 


IF YOU HAVE A STAKE IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 


anywhere in the 37 eastern states, Dodge Reports 
will tell you daily what’s coming up, the man to 
see, what the job requires, when bids are due, 
who gets the contracts. They give you all the 
information you need to sell, to plan ahead, to 
pick and choose the jobs you want. 


Whether you want more business, better business, 


or more time to handle what you have, e4 


co” DODGE REPORTS 
ad : 


+ 


WHATS GOING ON, 

HE SAYS.00ES HE THINK 
WERE MIND READERS ? IF 
HED USE DODGE REPORTS 

HED KNOW WHATS 
GOING ON. 


DODGE REPORTS EVER 
SINCE HE FIRST HEARD 
RUMORS ABOUT WALLOFF, 
MAYBE THIS WILL BE A 
LESSON TO HIM. 





SEE HOW 
DODGE REPORTS KEEP 
YOU FULLY INFORMED. 
SEND COUPON TODAY. 





F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street 


New York 18, N. Y. Dept. 8.562 


Please let me see some typical Dodge Reporte for 
my area. | am interested in 

[| House Construction 

|) General Construction 

LJ) Engineering Projects 
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Scandinavian Airlines Moves Up 
on its European Competitors 


| 


Combined Operations — 140 
of 
Air France, BOAC & KLM 





| J L 





1949 


1950 1951 1952 


Based on passenger-kilometers flown in international flights. 


SAS’ Route to Success 


I"he satished look on the faces of the 
board members of Scandinavian Air 
lines System, Inc. (picture) isn’t bra 
On Apr. 21, SAS’ American sub 
boosts its California to Europe 
flights on the great circle route (BW 
Nov.13°54,p145) from three a week to 
five, and in July it will go to seven. This 
is the flight many airline people said 


5 ido 


id il 


was only a publicity stunt when it began 
late in 1954 

Not only is the flight paying off but 
the load factor (the number of seat- 
miles filled out of the total possible) 
averaged 73.4% last year, better than 
some U.S. carriers do on transcon- 
tinental flights. Now, Pan American, 
lrans World Airlines, and KLM-Royal 


SAS STOCKHOLM BOSS, Pres. Henning Thorne-Holst (second from left) had good 


news (chart) for U.S. SAS officials when he visited New York recently. 


With him (left 


to right) are Berent Fricle, Gustay Wedell, Tore Nilert, John B. Walker. 
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Dutch have all asked for permission 
to fly the route—all three are SAS’ com 
petitors on its routes in Europe, Latin 
America, and to the Orient. 

¢ Hard Selling—W arren Kracmer, SAS’ 
U.S. sales manager, says the route is 
“as much of a psychological suocess as 
anything else.” He believes it has fo 
cused attention on SAS’ hard-hitting 
merchandising methods in the U.S. 
That campaign has included promotion 
ideas borrowed from the Americans 

but it’s the kind of Madison Avenuc 
hoopla that other foreign flag-carriers 
in the U.S. use but in much smaller 
doses. 

Kraemer SAS has proved its 
point: U. S. sales have tripled in the 
past three vears. And revenues so far 
this year, says Kraemer, are up 42% 
over last year. 
¢ Success Formula—Kracmer says SAS’ 
success in the U.S. has been built 
on four principles: (1) intensive market 
research and volume selling; (2) decen 
tralization; (3) enlightened personnel 
policies and management training; and 
(4) promotion. None of these policies 
is spectacular in itself. The main thing 
is that the management team that runs 
SAS-USA has been able to implement 
them in the face of sometimes doubt 
ful opinions in the parent company’s 
Stockholm headquarters. There’s more 
than a suggestion in talking with SAS 
officials that it’s the tail that’s wagging 
the dog these days—New York pushing 
Europe. 

That's 


SaVS 


news because, as Kraemer 
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® SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


* FRESNO 


® ALBUQUERQU 
& PHOENIX 


Now ... more and more shippers are using TWA’s 
direct, one-carrier service linking Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Denver, Cleveland and Detroit with both 
East and West Coasts, as well as with principal 
trading centers in Europe, Africa, Middle and 
Far East. 

Recent addition of 5 all-star markets to the 
vast network of TWA’s domestic and overseas 
routes enables shippers to become a closer part of 
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leading markets everywhere . . . readily expands 
their trading areas. 

Send a memo to your shipping department or, 
better still, phone the Cargo Consultant at any 
TWA office. Ask for complete information on low 
rates, frequent schedules, economical routings that 
best meet your needs. No obligation, of course, 
You'll like the way of TWA. It saves you time... 
work ... money. Better call TWA today. 





All TWA Fights carty Air Mail, 
— Ait Freight and-in USA-Air spre: WISE 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


YEA EUROPE AIRITCA ABIA 
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SAVED $20.00 PER M SAVED $2.50 PER M 


COLD HEADING 
SAVES CUSTOMERS 
TIME AND MONEY 





Elco Tool and Screw Corp., cold heading specialists of Rockford, Illinois, have 
helped their customers save thousands of dollars. Four case histories are shown 
above—where cold heading replaced other forming methods at great savings. 


the Mawetly characteristics of Keystone “XL” Cold Heading Wire has 


solved some of the toughest and most extreme heading problems. Because of 


this feature, Keystone “XL” Wire results in a better finished product, free from 

defects, greater die life, longer runs and lower costs. Keystone quality now 

makes it possible to cold head parts that were formerly hot headed or machined. 
Keystone does not cold head parts, but your cold heading source can tell 

you how you can save important dollars in time and 

materials when the right wire—Keystone “XL” Wire 

is applied to your fastener or parts problem! 


SEE YOUR KEYSTONE WIRE SPECIALIST 
He knows the problems of the cold heading industry. He 
can help you apply the right wire to the job. For immediate 
information, send for new booklet—‘‘Facts About Cold Head- 
ing Wire.”’ Write to... 


Keystone Sree. & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE WIRE for Industry 
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puts it, most foreign airlines’ officials 
in the U. S. can’t leave the room with 
out asking permission of their Euro 
ean offices. That's not true of SAS. 
f you look around for the reason, 
you ll find three: 
' SAS is the only foreign-flag carrier 
that has an American company that 
runs this end of its operation, and 
it has as much to do with managing 
SAS’ North Atlantic flights as the 
Scandinavian GHQO. The board of di 
rectors of the U.S. company is made 
up of Scandinavian-Americans who 
know this country and yet carry weight 
at home. It is able to make most of 
its decisions stick, because about 75% 
of SAS’ North Atlantic sales are made 
here. While North Atlantic business 
is only 35% of SAS’ total systemwid« 
traffic, it’s almost all in dollars. And it 
takes dollars to buy the more than $100 
million worth of American aircraft 
DC-7s, C-44s, and DC-8s—that SAS 
has on order to keep it in the tough 
international air transport competition 
¢ Decentralization Advocate—The mov 
ing force behind the decentralization 
policy is Tore Nilert, SAS-USA’s 
Swedish president. Nilert came to this 
country just before World War II as 
a representative of the Swedish airline. 
And later, during the war, he had a 
hand in laying the basis for the joint 
Scandinavian international airline proj- 
ect between neutral Sweden, Nazi-occu 
pied Denmark, and the Norwegian 
government-in-exile ‘in London that re- 
sulted in the formation of SAS 

Nilert has extended the decentraliza- 
tion handed him by Stockholm to SAS 
USA’s 26 district offices. Kraemer puts 
it this way: “We tell our district man- 
agers that they are, in fact, presidents 
of companies. And it’s true. The largest 
of the districts does as much as $8- 
million-a-vear business.” 
¢ Incentive Plan—SAS’ New York 
office has used the elaborate statistical 
research that all major airlines must 
have for revenue and fare calculations 
to sect up cost and sales ratios for all 
the offices. The whole system is put 
on a sales incentive system that rewards 
emplovees for sales beyond the cal- 
culated growth of the whole airline 
business 

Last year, for example, this incentive 
system resulted in the distribution of 
$18,000 among five San Francisco dis- 
trict employees. SAS believes these pay 
ments—Kraemer denies they are bonuses 
—pay off by cutting down the relatively 
high turnover in airlines personnel 
¢ Lower Fares Sought—Kraemer also 
has tried to imbue his management 
team with an old American principle 
of salesmanship: big volume, low profit. 
For three years the New York office 
of the airline has been pushing for a 
scaling down of fares on the North 
Atlantic. Kraemer says his big problem 
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PLASTICS IN ACTION 


rqduct 
ablem 


On the lookout for assembly savings? 
Production short-cuts? Improved appear 
ance or service life, or both, for what 
you make and sell? 

A typical example of how thousands of 
companies have solved problems like 
this by designing with Durez may be on 
your bureau this minute. It’s the motor 
bearing support in the new Schick "25 

With weight, close dimensional control, 
and impact strength at a premium, the 


right Durez phenolic yields advantages 


Phenolic Plastics that fit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


on all three counts. Notice the number 
of complex inserts--a Durez design 
factor that is shaving costs in many a 
product 
What else must you have in a material 
resistance to heat, moisture, acids 


mild alkalies 


molded-in finish? Here you have them 


self-insulation—lustrous 


all, in combinations to fit your job 
Look into these engincering plastics 


now, Talk with your molder—and feel 


free to make use of our technical help. 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


4004 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, NM. Y. 





Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints beter, 
types better, looks better 


-_ 


We crown a king every three months 
to make Hammermill Bond uniform 


s > GIVE Hammermill Bond its final 
surtace finish, we pass it between rolls 
called a “calender stack". The bottom roll, 
known as the king roll, weighs as much 
as 22 tons 

If this roll isn’t extremely smooth, your 
Hammermill Bond won't be either. If it 
isn't extremely straight, your Hammermill 
Bond won't be uniform in bulk 

So every three months we refinish the 
king roll. And give it a new crown, to 
compensate for the minute Sag caused by 
the other rolls pressing down on it. With 
the crown, uniform pressure is exerted on 
every inch of the paper— across the entire 
width of the paper machine roll 

In the picture above, the paper is being 
checked for smoothness as it comes off the 
calender stack in the background. Other 
inspections check for uniform weight. The 
smaller picture, right, shows the king roll 
being refinished. Periodically, all the other 
calender rolls are refinished, too 

It's another example of how mechanical 
precision is used to make Hammermill 
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Bond uniform. Unitormity that makes 
Hammermill Bond 1) print better—2) type 
better—3) /ook better. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 4 


a 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill \ oun | 
papers Many display thas shield. wr 


~yet 
Nw ERA) 
W BOND soak no more 


- and actlelly less than mony other watermarked papers 





is the fact that transatlantic traffic goes 
up sharply during the spring and fall 
and drops in the winter. He says now 
he cannot attract American toursts who 
work at salaried jobs for a two-week 
or three-week summer vacation im 
Europe. The big bulk of present trans 
atlantic tourist traffic is limited either 
to young people not yet tied down to 
permanent jobs, or older retired couples. 
Both groups go to Europe in the early 
spring and stay until fall 

¢ Changing Pattern—Kracmer believes 
this pattern can be changed so that 
SAS would get a constant stream 
of vacationers going back and _ forth 
to Europe all summer long for short 
vacations. But to do that fares must 
be lowered. Here’s where SAS runs 
into opposition from some of the other 
European-flag carriers. They're oppos 
ing substantial fare reductions in IATA 
(Internation Air Transport Assn.), the 
self-regulating international airline body 
But Kraemer believes the combination 
of pressure from SAS, the U.S.-flag 
carriers, and the U S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board will make a $500 all-expenses 
paid 23-day trip to Europe by air possi 
ble within the next year or so. 

If and when this comes about, SAS 
plans to ballyhoo it to the heavens. 
Kraemer figures that 46¢ of every 
revenue dollar now goes into promo 
tion SAS-USA’s U.S. advertising 
budget has already topped $1-million 
That’s not a big figure by airlines’ 
standards. But most industry observers 
admit it has been well-spent. 
¢ Effective Promotion—SAS’ promo 
tion is headed by John B. Walker. 

It was Walker who dreamed up the 
“extra cities at no extra fare” idea 
that SAS originated here and that 
most transatlantic carriers now use 
‘his plan simply capitalizes on the fact 
that it has always been possible to stop 
anywhere en route on a round trip air 
line ticket SAS, which enters Europe 
through Copenhagen rather than the 
tourist meccas of London, Paris, or 
Rome, has turned a disadvantage to an 
advantage by pointing out that a trav 
cler can see several of the cities he flies 
through en route to one of the major 
tourist attractions 
¢ Flight Publicity—Of course, bally 
hooting the so-called Polar Flight from 
California to Europe was a cinch in 
publicity conscious Los Angeles. 

It has Hollywood nibbling at the pos 
sibility of turning a promotion record 
ing SAS made with Columbia Records’ 
Mitch Miller into a screen musical 
comedy. ‘The recording, “European 
Holiday,” is a narrative story with 
music on a tmp to Europe via SAS 
On the other side are Suniieasion 
folk songs. SAS sold 50,000 records at 
$1 each through newspaper and 
magazine clip-coupons and promotion 
at counters. END 
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your DETERGENTS SCRUB be 


your ALCOHOLS RUB better 
when formulated with Enjay Lower Alcohols 


Ethyl Alcohol for detergents or Isopropyl Alcohol for rubbing—order from the 
Enjay Company, one of the world’s foremost suppliers of aleohols. You are 
assured of a dependable supply of uniform, high quality products. 


In addition, the Enjay Laboratories are at your service to assist you in the use 
and application of all products from Enjay’s diversified line of petrochemicals. 


Write or call for complete information. 

Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry. LOWER ALCOHOLS 

(Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Butyl Alcohol); HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS Pioneer in 
(Isooctyl, Decyl, Tridecyl Alcohol); and a varied line of OLEFINS AND DIOLEFINS, 


AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. P. etrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. - Other offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 





Your products will run 


COOL 


if they're powered with 


BODINE 
MOTORS 


— 
rise, service free 


operation, compact 

design are the reasons we use Bodine 
motors”—Director of Engineering, 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Talk to @ Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of plonning 
your product. You'l! save needless 
experimentation, and may find one of 
Bodine’s 3500 standard motors 

ideally suited. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohie St., Chicage 
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In Business Abroad 


U. S. and Canada Sell More Goods 
To West Europe Without Buying More 


Western Europe’s dollar imports from the U.S. and Canada 
are on the upswing, according to the latest report from the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation. 

Between 1954 and 1955, dollar imports by the 17 member 
countries jumped around 40%, from $1-billion to $1.4-billion. 
The rise stemmed partly from the reduction of import quotas 
but even more from Western Europe's expanding economy. Most 
of the imports are raw materials for European industry, which 
increased its output 11% between 1954 and 1955. 

‘To some extent, the report says, trade has been a one-way street, 
with no noticeable boost in European exports to dollar areas to 
offset the imports. Cushioning this trade imbalance are U.S. 
expenditures of around $2.6-billion in Western Europe—most of 
it defense spending. 

The report warns that, in view of the probable drop in U.S. 
spending to $1.6-billion in 1958, Western Europe must prepare 
either to sell more dollar goods or to face cutbacks in raw-material 
imports—which, in turn, would mean cutbacks in production levels. 


Argentina Puts Confiscated Money 
To Work; Peron Aide Tries Scheme 


One way or another, Peronist money is going to work in 
Argentina these days. 

The government has allocated around $22-million—partly from 
the “Recuperation Fund” where confiscated Peron money has 
been piling up—to the Banco Hipotecario Nacional for financing 
a housing and construction program. The bank will handle only 
the mortgage end, not actual construction. 

Meanwhile, American businessmen are fretting over the financial 
shenanigans of Sylvio Tricerri~Peron henchman, formerly a big 
grain exporter but now an expatnate. ‘Tricerri is reported to have 
formed a U.S. company with the pesos he carried out of the 
country. Through an Argentine subsidiary of this company, 
Tricerri hopes to feed his “U.S. capital” into the homeland for 
exploiting his former trade connections with East Germany. 

So far, Tricerri has had no luck getting American businessmen in 
Argentina to head up the subsidiary, but observers figure he will 
succeed eventually with his scheme 


Business Abroad Briefs 
Ex-TVA bosses David E. Lilienthal and Gordon R. Clapp, 


who formed Development & Resources Corp. last year with the 
financial backing of Lazard Freres & Co., have landed a five-year 
contract to survey and develop Iran’s Khuzistan Region. The 
region, larger than the Tennessee Valley, contains Iran’s chief 
gas and oil fields, also the Abadan refineries. 


An oil discovery in southeastern Algeria by a French explora- 
tion company is adding fuel to France's dream of developing an 
industrial empire across the Sahara Desert (BW—Jan.22’55,p114). 
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“We came out West to buy as well as 
sell. So we picked MOA.” 


@ An interview with W. H. Foster, Vice President in charge of 
West Coast Canning Operations, STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 


Q. Mr. Foster, during the eight years 
you have been a Division Manager out 
here, the Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County) bas become a fa- 
vorite Western address of American 
business. How do you explain this 
phe nomenon? 


Mr. Foster: I think it is chiefly due to 
MOA's central location. The closer you 
are to your customers the easier it is to 
sell them 


Q. Is that the reason Stokely-Van Camp 
established its Western headquarters 
in MOA? 


Mr. Foster: Only half the reason. We 
came out West to sell. But as America’s 
third largest packers and canners of 
fruits and vegetables, we also came to 
buy. California's pears, peac hes, apricots 
and tomatoes are appre ated as much by 
Easterners as by Westerners. 


Q. In Stokely's case, then, MOA offers 
a double advantage? 


Mr. Foster: Yes, it’s an ideal distribu- 
tion center--and an 
ideal purchasing 
center, as well. All 
the fruits and veg- 
etabies we process 
in our Oakland 
plant are grown 
within a 200-mile 
radius. Thanks to 
MOA's fine system 


of rail lines and freeways, we get them 
only a few hours after they are harvested 


Q. In regard to transportation, MOA 
also enjoys the facilities of the West's 
finest port. Does your company de- 
pend on water shipment for any of 
its supplies? 
Mr. Foster : We have a large warehouse 
right on the Alameda docks, In it we 
stock products for shipm« nt to the East 
also canned pineapple from Hawaii 
Port facilities are another powerful argu 
ment in favor of MOA 


Q. How about the 3B) * 


various materi- 

als used in the 

actual canning 

and packaging 

of your products, 

Are they avail- 

able locally? 

Mr. Foster: Our 

cans are made by nationally known can 
companies that have their main Western 
branch plants only a few blocks away 
from our own plant Our next most im 
portant item is packaging. We get the 
finest quality fiberboard containers from 
another branch plant, also only a few 
blocks away 


Q. Agriculture is so seasonal, Mr. 
Foster, | suppose you only keep your 
Oakland plant open part of the year? 


Mr. Foster: No, we keep it going all 


year long packing Van Camp's Pork and 
Beans, Hominy and Kidney Beans, Our 
fruit and vegetable packing begins in 
March with Spinach and ends in Octo- 
ber with Tomatoes. During six months 
of the year we have as many as 5,000 
workers in our plants, And that's an- 
other reason we're so happy about being 
in MOA. Sixty to seventy per cent of 
our workers return to us year after year. 
That's almost a record in the packing 
business. There are very few transients 
due to the fact that almost everyone out 
here owns his own home 


Q. Many business executives believe 
the mild climate has alot to do with the 
high performance of MOA workers. 


Mr. Foster: It certainly does. Good 
weather keeps working morale high 
Incidentally, I've been in every one of 
the 48 states and I've never found any 
weather anywhere that can touch the cli 
mate we have here in MOA, It's spring 
the whole year ‘round. You can play golf 
and tennis in the middle of January and 
you sleep under blankets in the middle 
of July. And the relatively unchanging 
temperature has a direct effect on lower 
Ing Ope rating costs In MOA, plants and 
warchouses need no expensive heating 
installations 


Q.! hope, Mr. Poster, that your sales 
picture is as sunny as the climate. 


Mr. Foster: In 1940, we did $5,000, 


000 worth of business in the West. Last 
year we did $40,000,000, That's an in 
crease of 800% in 15 years, but this only 
seems to be the beginning. We already 
have four other Western plants But our 
business keeps growing so fast we have 
now embarked on a big new expansion 
program to take care of our need for 
greatly enlarged warehousing facilities 
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SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE 


For full information on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, write today for Pree Pact 
file. Concise, thumb-indexed Data Sheets 
provide a complete “preplant’ survey of 
climate, markets, living conditions, trans- 
portation networks, sources of supply and 
available plants and plant sites, 


“On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay” 
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Protection for your 
living assets 


Production quotas, customer relations, sales — business 


security itself — may be materially endangered if death 


John Hancock offers: takes a key man. 


@ A low-cost policy for 


those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. soundly safeguarded by John Hancock Business Security 


Your vital investment in key personnel can now be 


life insurance on key men, payable to your corporation. 


@ A “Select” class of 


Cash values can provide additional retirement funds for 
policies at low cost. 


those men who live to retirement. 


John Hancock’s Business Security life insurance is low 
in cost. We urge that you decide soon to secure complete 
details. 


For full particulars 
consult your 
John Hancock MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agent BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 








In Washington 


Antitrusters Try to Split Up 
Bathtub-Sink Makers Nuptials 


The government wants to split up the corporate 
marriage of the nation’s largest manufacturer of cast 
ion bathtubs and kitchen sinks with the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of steel kitchen cabinets and sinks. 

The Justice Dept.’s sixth antimerger case, filed last 
week, charges that American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. violated the Clayton Antitrust Act when 
it acquired Mullins Mfg. Co.—makers of the “Youngs- 
town Kitchen”—last January. 

According to the government, the acquisition violates 
the law because it eliminates potential competition be 
tween American-Standard and Mullins in making and 
selling bathtubs. Although Mullins was not making 
bathtubs when A-S:bought it, Justice Dept. charges that 
\menican-Standard intends to adapt the acquired facili 
ties for that purpose. In addition, Antitrust Chief 
Stanley N. Barnes says the acquisition improves Ameri 
can-Standard’s competitive position at the expense of 
actual and potential competition in the bathtub, sink, 
and kitchen cabinet manufacturing industry. 

American-Standard had total sales in 1954 of $400 
million, and shipped 40%, of all cast iron bathtubs and 
38% of all cast iron kitchen sinks in 1954 and 1955, 
according to the government. Mullins topped $50-million 
in 1954 sales, and in the national market accounted for 
30% of all steel kitchen cabinets and 18% of all steel 
kitchen sinks. 

In New York, Joseph A. Grazier, president of Amer 
ican-Standard, said that all legal aspects had been care 
fully considered before action was taken to complete 
the merger. “We are confident the merger does not 
violate the antitrust laws,” he says, “and expect to de 
fend the merger vigorously.” 


Defense Dept. Clarifies Policy 
On Publicizing Secret Weapons 


The Defense Dept. has issued a directive aimed to 
clarify its policy on making public advanced military 
developments. For the most part, newspapers have re 
ported the order as a “new crackdown” on defense news 
Pentagon officials, however, insist the new directive 
going to defense manufacturers is a “liberalization” of 
previous restrictions. Actually, the new policy appears 
to fall somewhere between. 

It sets up for the first time uniform and specific 
guidelines for the military services and defense con- 
tractors on what can be disclosed in advertising and 
publicity about new aircraft and guided missiles. 

For planes, it bans the release of information about 
general performance and physical characteristics until 
the factory roll-out of the first production models 
It allows the disclosure of the manufacturer's name and 
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model designation only after the mockup of an initial 
wooden model. On engines, model designation and 
manufacturer can be revealed only after the engine 
has passed a 50-hour qualification test. 

On guided missiles, no information—manutacturet 
model designation, and the like—will be released until 
after delivery to the military of first production models 


Health Insurance Plan Drags 


As Private Backers Fail to Show 


lhe Administration’s hope of setting up its new 
health insurance plan this year is fading. Secy. Marion 
Folsom of Health, Education & Welfare won't take 
it to Congress without active support by private insurance 
companies, and he has no assurance of that yet. 

Success of the plan depends upon voluntary partici 
pation by private companies and non-profit groups such 
as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Talks between the de 
partment and insurance company officials will con 
tinue, but even assuming that agreement is reached 
fairly soon, the plan can’t be put into effect this year 
unless Congress acts before adjournment this summer 

The plan is not compulsory, and doesn’t involve the 
government financially, but legislation is needed to per 
mit the insurance companies to act collectively without 
running afoul of antitrust laws. 

The key to the voluntary plan is the pooling of ab- 
normal risks by participating insurance carriers. By 
spreading the risks, coverage would be extended to 
include catastrophic illness that plunges many house 
holds into financial distress. 

Some insurance companies are reluctant to lay befor 
Congress a plan that requires amendment of the anti 
trust laws. Nor do officials relish the prospect of gov 
ernment supervision of their business that would result 
from limited immunity from the antitrust laws. 


Jet Planes Get the Short End 
In Rush for Fast Tax Write-Offs 


The Office of Defense Mobilization has approved 
rapid tax write-offs for $500-million worth of transports 
ordered by the airlines, but the expansion goal has filled 
up without any certificates being issued for the expen 
sive jets ordered last year 

The certificates cover 132 turboprops—Viscounts and 
Lockheed Electras—bought by Capital Airlines, Fastern 
Air Lines, and American Airlines—plus a lot of piston 
engine transports ordered by American, Eastern, Delta 
Air Lines, United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, and 
Western Air Lines. The certificates allow write-offs in 
five years instead of the usual seven years’ depreciation 
allowed by the Internal Revenue Service. 

If the airlines are to write their jets off quickls 
ODM will have to extend its goal past the present 900 
aircraft limit. The airlines got an extension of 300 aircraft 
last year. But it was filled on a first-come-first-served 
basis before jet orders were filled 
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How the right “COAT” solves many spring problems 


@ Unless you yourself go in for forming wire springs, 
you have no idea what a tricky business it is. For one 
thing, as every fabricator knows, it takes extreme uni- 
formity in the wire to obtain the precise dimensions and 
the exacting tension, torsion or compression character- 


istics so often required. 


But uniformity alone won't always do the trick! As a 
leading supplier of special wire for tougher-than-usual 
spring requirements, National-Standard has delved 
deep into production problems and has come up with 
answers that help many a fabricator hold better to 
tough specifications and produce faster with less waste 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY - 


and more profit! 


Time and again, for example, National-Standard has 
shown that merely a change in wire coating or lubrica- 
tion quality is of major importance in forming opera- 
tions. Proper coating also helps gain uniform dimen- 
sional response to heat treating. Quite often, in fact, 
troubles chalked up to wire variance are really the fault 
of improper coating or finish. 


Helping fabricators solve problems and cut costs is a 
National-Standard specialty. We're geared for it and 
make a point of it. Try us and see! 


WILES, MICHIGAN 


Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, W. J. 
Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 


REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 
Industrial Wire Cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY + JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 
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India Walks Tightrope g™|” 
Into the Industrial Age ™aarts 


India’s leaders have set their country on 

a@ program balanced delicately between 

capitalism and socialism. This way, 

they hold, lies India’s only chance to 

kill its poverty and keep its freedom. CALCUTTA, full of restless people—and sacred 


cows — 1s symbol of India’s urban problems 
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All Asia and Africa watch as India seeks to 
end its age-old poverty and lethargy. The 
toughest part of the job lies in 550,000 villages 
where 300-million people live in what, to 
Western eyes, is a nightmare of degradation. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT is curse of village life. Farmers 


vork only seven months a year ire drag on economy 


PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE gives India one of world’s 
lowest per acre yields, despite vast gains in agricultural pro 
duction made during New Delhi's First Five Year Plan 


GOVERNMENT PROJECTS, like this Damodar Valley dam, provide irrigation, water transport, power to feed and industrialize India 








Nehru’s India: 


World’s second largest popula- 


tion 


Sixth largest land area 
82% Illiteracy 


Per capita income: less than $50 


a year 


The world’s oldest civilization, 
English-speaking, with a gov- 
ernment modeled after the U.S. 
and Britain, it is the leader of the 


world’s “uncommitted” nations. 


Bidding for Leadership of Asia 


For millenniums, India’s way of lite 
has been encrusted in a religious mold 
that put a premium on other-worldly 
values and brought poverty to the In- 
I'wo centuries of British 
rule hardly cracked the surface of that 
mold. But today, India has started 
breaking it, reaching for a new way of 
life that rejects the country’s age-old 


dian masses. 
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preoccupation with Nirvana and substi 
tutes for it an emphasis on material 
values, economic progress, and a drive 
for a higher standard of living. 

India’s leaders, and a growing pam 
ber of ordinary Indians, are determined 
to achieve this, as the West did, 
through industrialization But they 
do not want to progress in the same 


slow-moving way. ‘They have decided 
to push their way into the industrial 
age through a series of five-year devel 
opment plans. The Second Five-Year 
Plan, running from 1956 to 1961, is 
getting under way this spring. 

¢ Drama for World—At first glance, 
these plans are far less dramatic than 
the breaking of the imperial ties with 
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SETTING THE PACE FOR THE PLAN ARE... pram nene 


T PLAN 
Ist 5-Year Plan 2nd 5-Year Plan 


1950-51 m2: 1960-61 
Starts on page 119 


Millio { ic Tons 
| L l Britain in 1947. Look closer and you'll 
FOOD GRAIN & find a new drama, one that involves all 
70 ~ 


Asia and the rest of the world besides. 
World War II brought a cataclysm to 
Asia—a gigantic boiling-up of the prod 
uct of Asia’s long history mixed with 
aasen the more recent impact of the West 
on Eastern lite. Within a decade it 
has produced the great anti-colonial rev 
olution which has established—either 
peacefully or by war—the right of all 
Asia to set up independent national 
states. 
¢ Unfinished Revolution—But the aims 
pultions ( Yords of this revolution have not fulfilled the 

' desires of Asians: Asia is still impover 
ished, economically backward, embit- 
COTTON tered by its frustrations. ‘The hard task 
of economic construction still lies ahead. 

Asia is building up two distinct 
methods of handling this task: 

In China the civil war, which created 
the Communist state, produced a reac- 
Socscnqeccest tion against the West. And Peking has 
chosen a road to economic development 
built by the Russian Communists. The 
rest of Asia is less decided. It wants 
economic advancement no less than 
China—but on its own terms 

That’s true of India, which wants 
economic progress without the price 
that China has had to pay. New Delhi 
believes it can solve the problem of 
reconciling economic development 
with political independence and na 
tional tradition. And, increasingly, the 
neighbors of the two great Asian pow- 
ers look to India to supply an alterna- 
tive to China’s totalitarianism. 

It’s too soon to tell what the out- 
come will be. But there is no blinking 
the fact that India is walking a tight 
rope toward this goal. And that is be. 
cause India’s statesmen—led by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru are in a 
hurry, 

Millions of Tons (finished steel) They aren’t prepared to wait for the 
historical process that brought the In- 
STEEL dustrial Revolution in the West. They 
believe that the government must play 
a decisive role in economic develop- 
ment by providing the bulk of invest- 
ment capital, running basic industry, 
and controlling the economy through 
state planning. They are prepared to 
leave private capital a share of the 
economy—but far less than in the past 
¢ Red Lesson—Nehru, though no 
Communist, believes that India can 
learn from Soviet Russia’s experience 
He feels that Russia’s industrial prog- 
ress is proof of what state planning 
can do; that India’s problems today 
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are much closer to those Russia faced 
in the early days of Communism than 
to those the U.S. met as it industrial 
ized. 

But Nehru maintains that India 
doesn't have to follow the Communist 
cxample of sacrificing individual liber- 
ties. He has a mystic faith that India 
—through the centuries a meeting 
ground for divergent ideas and a melting 
pot of peoples—can find a synthesis of 
Western capitalism and Soviet Commu 
nism. 

The danger, as most Western ob 
servers and many Indians see it, is that 
Nehru will push the country’s economy 
so hard that stringent economic con 
trols may become necessary. And these 
could bring an end to India’s demo- 
cratic government—and perhaps to dem 
ocratic hopes throughout Asia and 
Africa. The reason: India is the leader 
of the “uncommitted” nations, those 
not in either of the world power blocks 
¢ Leader's Part—India’s claim to lead 
ership of non-Communist Asia is na- 
tural enough today. New Delhi com- 
mands the second largest population on 
the carth—every sixth or seventh human 
being is an Indian. More than that, 
India is the heart of Asia. Indian cul- 
ture is dominant from Afghanistan to 
the Philippines. Its civilization, prob- 
ably the world’s oldest, has been a 
source of knowledge for the whole of 
E.urasia—even for ancient China Its 
struggle for freedom from Britain was 
an inspiration to nationalist movements 
throughout Asia and Africa. Largely 
because of this, India’s delegation at 
the United Nations is the leader of the 
Asian-Arab bloc of about 15 nations. 
¢ Diplomatic Conflict—In the U.N 
and outside it, India’s role as leader of 
the underdeveloped nations has brought 
New Delhi into sharp contact with 
U.S. foreign policy. Nehru sees In- 
dia’s role as that of an aggressive “neu 
tral,” seeking to enlarge the area be 
tween the two great power blocs. This 
runs directly counter to the U.S.’s 
main aim: to line up the free nations 
of the world against Communist im 
perialism At the moment, it looks 
as if Washington-New Delhi relations 
are improving after the low point hit 
during the visit of the Russian Com 
munist leaders to India last vear. 
Whether this means India has a better 
chance at getting aid from America to 
do the job its leaders want to do re 
mains to be seen But Nehru and 
other Indian leaders mean to get on 
with the job—with or without aid. 


|. Painful Inheritance 


In the 
came in 


decade since independence 
1947, India’s leaders have 
learned just how big that job is. They 
inherited a country that was split into 
two economics. ‘There was urban In- 
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dia, with enough industry to make it 
Asia’s second imdustrial power, after 
Japan. But nding on the back of 
this industrial economy was village 
India, with 85% of the country’s pop 
ulation—stagnant as it had been for 
centuries in the backwash of time. 

\ few vital statistics give an idea of 
how conditions were then 

Per capita income was less than any 
other civilized area. The infant death 
rate was 146 per 1,000 (the U.S. rate 
31.2 per 1,000). Agriculture yields were 
the lowest of any major area in the 
world. And the population increase 
was galloping forward (chart, page 124). 

Partition of the subcontinent m 1947 
into India and Pakistan aggravated 
these problems further. The extensive 
railway system was crippled, producers 
were cut off from their markets, mil 
lions of refugees streamed across the 
new frontiers. More than 8&-million 
homeless and destitute fled into India 
from East and West Pakistan 

Ihe new Indian government's reply 
to these conditions was the First Five- 
Year Plan, which was aimed primarily 
at raising food production. (The U.S 
lent India $190-million worth of wheat 
to help avert famine while the program 
got under way.) 
¢ Some Success—There is no denying 
that agricultural efforts during the first 
plan have been a success (chart, page 
122). Last year the country produced 
11-million tons more foodgrains than in 
the 1949-50 season—a 20% gain. More 
than 17-million additional acres have 
been irrigated—a 35% gain in five years 
And over |-million acres of unused land 
have been brought under the plow, 
Even allowing for exceptionally good 
weather, the agricultural success is spec 
tacular 

Industrial progress has been equally 
dramatic The industrial product is 
50% above pre-plan levels Most of 
this growth has been in private industry, 
which in many cases has exceeded the 
targets it helped government planners 
set up. In the “public sector”—in In 
dia a euphemism for government-owned 
progress started slowly, but big gains 
have come in the last couple of 
years. For example, electrical gener 
ating capacity, which is largely in the 
public sector, has gone from 2.3-million 
kw. to 3.4-million kw 
¢ Unexpected Gain—The First Five 
Year Plan’s target was for an 11% in 
crease in national income. But econ 
omists estimate that the actual national 
income ris 1951 has been at 
least 15%—despite the fact that only 
about 86% of the expenditures planned 
for the public sector were actually made 
This growth means a net per capita 
income gain of 8% over the period, 
even when you take India’s enormous 
population growth into account. 

It’s this same population growth that 


since 





One million gallons 


of water 
...every four minutes 


The modern refinery of Cities Service 
Refining Corporation at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, used enough water daily to 
supply the needs of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Layne wells 
and Layne pumps provide the water 
used in the intricate refining processes 


of this giant petroleum industry. 


Industry—to an amazing degree 

relies on Layne for water delivered 
where it is needed with unfailing de- 
pendability and in proper quantities. 
And on any question that relates to 


water it is wise to ask Layne first-——for 


Layne knows most about water. 


LAYNE 


a BOWLER, INC. 
MEMPHIS 
General Offices and Factory 


LAYNE ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Tha 


Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 
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convinces Indian leaders that the coun- 
try didn’t progress far enough under the 
first plan. Every morning India sits 
down to breakfast with 12,000 more 
mouths to feed. And every day almost 
another 5,000 enter the labor market 
looking for employment. So even 
though the First Five-Year Plan created 
4.5-million new jobs, unemployment 
is worse now than it was in 1950. 

The planners also argue that not 
cnough progress has been made at both 
ends of the economy. India still does 
not have the heavy industrial base on 
which industrialization can grow. Nor, 
they say, has purchasing power been 
put into the hands of the Indian masses 
to create a market for the goods that 
industrialization would produce. 


ll. A Bold Answer 


I'his reasoning has brought forth the 
Second Five-Year Plan that’s now be- 
ing presented to the Indian parliament 
for its or al. This plan takes a “bold 
approach,” to use the words of its prin- 
cipal author, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis 
(picture, page 128). His words seem 
justified. By the end of India’s 1960- 
61 fiscal year the plan aims to: 

* Raise national income by 25% 
27%. ‘That, according to the plan- 


to 
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ners, Means per capita income would be 
18% above its current level. The rate 
of growth would be about twice that 
achieved under the first plan and 
would mesh with India’s long-range 
hope—to have a national income m 
1967-68 double that of 1950-51, 

¢ Increase steel production almost 
24 times—to 4.3-million tons. 

¢ Match the steel increase by 
boosting coal production by 63%. 

. Double electrical generating ca 
pacity, raising it to 6.8-million kw. 

¢ Push foodgrains production up 
another 15%, to 75-million tons. 

¢ Increase fertilizer production by 
34 times, to 2.2-million tons a year. 

¢ Open another 15-million acres 
of irrigated land-a 33% increase. 

¢ Raise cotton and jute produc- 
tion for home consumption and export 
by one-third and one-fourth, respec- 
tively. 

While they're trying to meet those 

goals, Indians intend to expand a 
unique social-economic experiment—the 
Community Development Program. 
This is a combined economic and social 
effort to raise the standards of living in 
the villages by teaching simple sanita- 
tion, better farming methods, social or- 
ganization, and by lifting the villages 
out of their isolation. The program 
now reaches 80-million villagers. The 
second plan proposes to bring the pro- 
gram to all of India’s 550,000 villages 
with their population of more than 
300-million. 
* Footing the Bill—To reach these in- 
dustrial and social targets, the govern- 
ment and private business would spend 
$14.9-billion. (India’s national income 
in 1953-54 was only $22.5-billion.) Of 
the total, the government would pro- 
vide $10-billion for investment in the 
public sector (chart, page 130). To get 
this, India will have to scrape the bot- 
tom of the barrel of its resources. Gov- 
ernment loans from the public, small 
savings, borrowing from insurance 
funds, heavy increases in taxation, and 
extensive aid from abroad will all have 
to be thrown in. On top of that, a 
quarter of the plan will be borrowed 
from the central banking system—an in- 
crease in floating credit. Even then, the 
planners still don’t know where they 
will get $840-million. 

With the government tapping all 
sources of capital, the private sector will 
have a ten 9 time finding the $4.83- 
billion it is required to invest under 


the plan. 
ill. The Man Behind It 


There’s no doubt that this is a 
bold plan. If one man is responsible 
for the lan’s audacity, it is Prof. 
Mahalanobis. 

Mahalanobis is a 63-year-old former 
physicist who organized the Indian 


Statistical Institute in Calcutta im the 
1930s. Now the Institute is a semr 
government organization that does 
spade work for the Planning Ministry 
and for the National Development 
Council, which Nehru heads. 

¢ Soviet Slant—Mahalanobis and_ his 
collaborators have given Indian plan- 
ning a slant that is closer to Soviet 
planning policies than many Indians 
—and most U.S. observers like. During 
the past two vears, one of his closest 
qulbaanen has been Oskar Lange, a 
former University of Chicago economics 
professor who joined the Polish Com- 
munist government after World War II. 

Mahalanobis proudly labels himself 
a proponent of “physical planning.” By 
this he means planning that starts with 
physical resources—including manpower 
—and goals, then fits them into neat 
statistical development patterns with 
little consideration for social condi- 
tions. 

To accomplish his goals, Mahalan- 
obis has switched India’s planning em- 
phasis from agriculture to heavy in- 
dustry and capital goods. And he has 
swung the balance away from govern- 
ment encouragement of the private in- 
vestor to direct government investment 
(chart, pages 128, 129). 

The plan outline puts the arguments 
behind this shift frankly: e€ use 
of modern technology requires 
exploitation of minerals and basic and 
capital goods industries. . . . The re- 
sponsibility for new development in 
these fields must be undertaken in the 
main by the State, and the existing 
units have also to fall into line with 
the emerging pattern.” 
¢ Oriental Pump-Priming—Mahalano 
bis sees the basic strategy of his plan- 
ning as a gigantic pump-priming proc- 
ess: The government spends great sums 
on heavy industry and public welfare; 
this creates purchasing power and de- 
mand for consumers’ goods; and the 
government avoids inflation by helping 
imcrease the supply of these goods— 
through encouragement of village in- 
dustries, for example. 

“Planning,” says Mahalanobis, 
“would be thus essentially a feed-back 
process of matching continuously in- 
creasing (planned) demand by continu- 
ously increasing (planned) production 
giving rise to a steadily expanding econ- 
omy.” 

Again and again, Mahalanobis makes 
it clear that high priority in his pro- 
= must be given to heavy industry. 
Te’s convinced that India can progress 


ow 


only by maroc: savings in these indus- 


tries. As one of the foreign advisers to 
his Institute put it bluntly at a recent 
economists’ get-together in Poona: “We 
want to build steel mills because you 
can’t eat steel.” They believe the 
fastest way for Indians to progress is 
to put their growing savings into heavy 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES—NO, 16 IN A SERIES 


a 


Pressing a button 
files her prescription in all branches 


In many cities you can now leave your prescription 
at a pharmacy .. . have it re-filled at the most con- 
venient branch. 


A simple routine makes this new customer service 
possible—all the prescriptions received at each branch 
are periodically photographed in a Recordak Jumior 
Microfilmer. 

Then, the Recordak film copies—thousands of prescrip- 
tions on each roll—are filed at the fingertips in all branches. 
Ready for immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 
If a refill requires a doctor’s signature, the pharmacist 
simply copies the prescription and forwards it for 
approval. A convenience for customer and doctor alike! 


“Short Cuts 
That Save Millions” 
Contains valuable tips 
for your office, based 


on the experiences of 


more than 100 differ- Name 


The savings m filing space and reference time in the 
branch pharmacies—not fo mention the increased prescrip- 
tion business—more than cover all microfilming costs, 
Just another example, this, of the way Recordak Mi- 
crohilming is simplifying routines, expanding opportunity 
for more than 100 different types of business, thousands of 


cencerns. Chances are it can do the same for you! 


“Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


—_——.. —— .— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET.— — —— — ——— — -— -— - -— -— - - - -- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions” 
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industry, not into food and consumers’ 


One of the Nation’s Largest Fabricators | goods. 
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THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. of socialism necessarily means authori- 

P. 0. BOX 668-B, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY tarianism. It does not—at least in the 

ory. In practice, I do not know how 

Experts in metal fabrications since 1870 socialism will work in India. But I do 

know that democracy must bring the 

removal of disparity. That much is 
quite clear.” 


IV. Who Pays the Bill? 


Though Nehru dominates the In- 
dian scene as no leader does in any of 
the Western democracies, his endorse- 
ment of the plan hasn't been enough to 
stem criticism of it. In fact, a large 
number of the attacks on it have come 
from circles that normally give whole- 
hearted support to Nehru’s Congress 
Party. These critics most frequently 
charge that the plan is too big, that its 
authors haven’t equated their goals with 
India’s resources. 

But the planners, in defense, say 
Saved 6c of latest a hike their scheme is fixed to minimum goals 

Pp y —that India’s national income must 
grow at least 5% annually if it’s to 
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India certainly will have to import 
plenty of costly capital goods in the 
next five years if it’s to meet its goals. 
Four big steel mills that are planned 
will by themselves cost approximately 
$l-billion, and almost half of this 
will have to be paid for in “hard” cur- 
rencies. 

* Hopeful Estimate—Prof. Mahala. 
nobis and his fellow planners estimate 
that their plan will load India with a 
foreign exc etl deficit of almost $1.7 
billion over the next five years (chart, 
page 130). This they have figured after 
subtracting from the total bill: (1) In- 
dia’s anticipated export earnings; (2) a 
portion of the sterling credits India 
built up with Britain during World War 
II; and (3) the expected inflow of $240- 
million in foreign private investment. 
ven this deficit is an optimistic calcu- 
lation. For instance, it’s based partly 
on a one-third increase in textile exports 

which would be quite a feat in the face 
of the world textile surplus (BW—Dec. 
17°55,p128), and bitter competition 
from countries like Japan. 

Mahalanobis and his men see four 
ways of making up this deficit: (1) aid 
from international agencies, (2) govern- 
ment-to-government assistance, (3) 
trade credits for some of the larger 
projects, and (4) foreign loans. 

India is already using all four meth- 
ods to raise capital. The World Bank 
has lent the country $125-million since 
independence. In government-to-gov- 
ernment level assistance, the U.S. has 
been India’s mainstay. Since 1947, the 
U.S. has given and lent the country a 
total of $478-million. Despite the cool 
relations between Washington and 
New Delhi, Ambassador John Sherman 
Cooper is plumping for a commitment 
to give India between $75-million and 
$80-million a year during the period of 
the second plan. 


V. How the Mass Lives 


Arguments about how this gap should 
be closed are a lot less close to India’s 
heart than the squabble that rages over 
the planners’ proposed method for 
meeting the threat of inflation that 
the government’s free spending could 
create. Prof. Mahalanobis’ idea is that 
the increased consumer demand should 
be met by raising the production of 
the village industnes. 

[hese village industries have been 
part of India’s life for many centuries 
Mohandas Gandhi, India’s martyred 
nationalist leader, had good reasons for 
choosing the village spinning wheel as 
the symbol for his struggle against 
British rule. In the hands of millions 
of villagers, the spinning wheel became 
a potent political veapon during a long 
boycott of British textile exports to 
India. Gandhi saw the spinning wheel 
as an economic weapon against his 
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Townsend Tuff Tite Fastener 


Gives Leakproof Fastening... 





Protects Enamel On Washer Tub 


A large manufacturer of domestic 
washing machines has found the 
solution to leakproof fastening of 
tub to frame with Townsend Tuff- 
Tite fasteners. Previously, a three- 
piece fastener had been used 
bolt, metal washer and flat neo- 
prene washer. 

Now, the one-piece Tuff-Tite 
brass bolt and washer with the 
conical assembled neoprene wash- 
er shown above is doing the job 


The result— positive leakproof 


assembly —superior protection 
from chipping the porcelain en- 
amel—greater resistance to loos- 
ening from vibration. Assembly 
has been speeded and triple in- 
ventory eliminated. 

This achievement is made pos- 


sible by the design of all Tuff-Tite 
fasteners, They have an undercut 
in the washer head which controls 
and traps the neoprene when the 
fastener is tightened. The neo- 
prene is forced into the hole and 
around the threads to provide a 
cushion which protects the surface 
and forms a water-tight and air- 
tight seal. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners are avail- 
able with many types of screw 
and bolt shanks and head styles. 
They are made of carbon, alloy, 
and stainless steel, aluminum, 
brass and other metals, 

To learn more about how Tuff- 
Tite can give you leakproof sur- 
face protection with economy, use 
the coupon below. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





in Conade: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, lid , G que, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 
Post Office Box 237A 
New Brighton, Pa. 


Name 


Compony 
Please send to me without 
obligation “Tuff-Tite” Bulle- 
tin TL-97. City 


Street 





Title 
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LEFT —Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, the 
thinker behind the plan, has given it a 
Socialist spin. 


country poverty, too. He preached 
clopment through encouragement of 
So now, Mahalanobis 
planners, in pressing for de- 
of the village 


following 


illage industries 


hi 


clopment 


ind 
industries, 
iv they're Gandhi's 
path 

I'his is giving them political support 
in battling against one of the biggest 
ind most troublesome problems they 
to face—shaking the great mass of 

the 85% who live in the vil- 
out of their poverty and leth 


have 
Indian 
ivy 
¢ Village Lethargy—Village industry is 
largely a one-product operation—hand 
loomed textiles. Some 3.5-million South 
Indians work at this—at least for part of 
the At present, they cannot sell 
more textiles because their products face 
the competition of large textile mills. 
So they spend long hours squatting on 
their heels in the village streets 

l'o a Westerner, the atmosphere of 
etharg of India’s 550,000 
Hage pretty well beyond compre- 
hension. And India’s present rulers 
ee it from the same point of view 

Ihe villagers know few consumer 
wds other than textiles and food. A 
ibout the limit of their as 
They rarely visit the cities, 
ite scarcely at all with vil- 
other parts of the country 
when a village family finds 
that it little left over 
ifter feeding and housing itself, the 
extra cash goes into gold ornaments 
In the relatively rich villages of 
ast Punjab, around New Delhi (color 


tine 


in most 


ck iS 
rations 
TELTTDULT A 
CT itt 
Often 


has a money 
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INDIA’S PLANNERS HAVE 


. . . from private to public investment 


Millions of Dollors 
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Ist Five-Year Plan 


pictures, page 119, 120), barefoot village 
women, dressed in tattered saris, often 
wear gold bracelets and ornaments 
worth their family’s yearly income—and 
this will be the family gold hoard 
handed down through several genera- 
tions 

¢ Lighting Lamps—Out of the First 
Five-Year Plan have come signs that 
life is slowly beginning to stir outside 
its old pattern in village India. For 
example, Standard-Vacuum’s kerosene 
sales in India rose 16% in 1955 over 
1954 

You realize the full significance of 
this when you understand that there 
is, of course, no electricity in most In 
dian villages, that any village activity 
in the past was limited from sunup to 
sundown. The rise in kerosene 
means at last villagers are moving into 
new patterns of life. 

This slow enlightenment is exactly 
what India’s planners are hoping to 
speed up during the course of their 
Second Five-Year Plan. ‘To this end, 
Mahalanobis and his men are proposing 
to (1) put government funds into the 
villages to help their handicraft indus 
tries, and (2) limit production in the 
big urban textile mills in order to 
pump up the growth of village in- 
dustry By these means they hope to 
give the villagers a longer work-week, 
to put more money in their hands, and 
to break down their isolation so that 
eventually they will become consumers. 
And they aim to create 450,000 new 
jobs in the villages. 

The theory sounds good. 


sales 


But some 


2nd Five-Year Plan 


Data: Government of India Planning Comm. 


Indians say that boosting high cost 
village products will serve only to 
send inflation spiraling, and that at best 
Mahalanobis will succeed only in end- 
ing some underemployment—not unem- 
ployment—in the villages. 

But even this question of the village 
industries is only one part of the larger 
problem that the planners face—bring- 
ing a higher standard of life to the 
whole of rural India. 
¢ Plight of the Farmers—Despite the 
increase in agricultural production in 
the last two years, India’s rural economy 
is still limping along. The human prob- 
lem here is the status of some 100- 
million landless agricultural workers. 
These people work on the land only 
part of the year. One report on their 
condition says, in harsh economic terms, 
“They could, in large measure, be elimi- 
nated from the rural scene without sig- 
nificantly lowering agricultural produc- 
tion.” In some planners’ eyes, India’s 
rural economy suffers even more from 
their presence than it does from the 
presence of the hundreds of thousands 
of sacred parasitic cattle. 
¢ Three-Way Relief—The planners 
have a three-point program for improv- 
ing the lot of the Indian farmer: (1) 
redistribution of land, (2) establish- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives, and 
(3) expansion of the Community Devel- 
opment Program. 

Land redistribution is a critical point 
for millions of Indians. There are 
plenty who say that sharing the land 
along the planners’ lines will only 
amount to sharing the poverty; that 
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the rural 
crished 


middle class will be impoy 
and sent off to the cities to 
increase the number of unemployed 
there. 

All groups back the cooperative idea. 
But some object strenuously to the 
theory that the government should be 
a “partner” in these cooperatives and 
“skim off” profits. That is simply a 
way to squeeze capital out of the vil 
lages for the heavy industry program, 
the critics say. And it sounds sus 
piciously like Russian and Chinese col- 
lective agriculture principles. 
¢ Long Road—Most foreign observers 
believe the real way to lick the agricul 
tural problem is to follow the long, 
hard road of education and training. 
Ihat’s why Indians and foreigners are 
unanimous in praise of the Community 
Development Program. 

This is the Indian government's 
program for raising the standard of 
living in the villages through the teach- 
ing of simple sanitation, better farm- 
ing methods, and social organization 
lhe job of the program is a massive 
one, and Westerners helping the In- 
dian government with the program 
some of them working with U.S. Point 
Four Aid, Ford Foundation grants, and 
U.N. Technical Assistance—belicve In 
dian leaders tend to make it sound 
simpler than it is. 

It is, for example, one thing to get 
villagers to build a community hall for 
the panchayat (the village council). It 
is another thing to train them to use 
the methods of democratic community 
organization. 
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There is no doubt that India’s edu 
cated, Westernized elite finds the rural 
problem the most dificult to grapple 
with 


Vi. Hard Times for Cities 


Even in the cities, where the im 
pact of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
focused more directly, the billions of 
dollars of investment won't do much 
to combat short-run unemployment 
and under-employment 

Today India has about 5.3-million 
unemployed—at least that’s one esti 
mate of the dimensions of this very 
complicated question. Some authorities 
believe unemployment runs to as high 
as 18% of the workforce in the big 
cities. And, of course, this does not 
include the millions who have only part 
time employment. 
¢ Worsening Pattern—About 1.8-mil 
lion new workers are entering the work 
force this year. Some 10-million will 
start looking for jobs during the course 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. Yet the 
plan calls for the creation of a maxi 
mum of 4.5-million new jobs during 
its five-year coursc—only about as many 
as were created during the term of 
the First Five-Year Plan. The 
for the relatively small increase—d 
spite the much greater investment in 
the second plan—is simple: Most of 
the investment will go into industries 
that require few workers. 

So unemployment in the big cities 
of India plainly may get a lot worse b 
fore it begins to get better. 


reason 


RIGHT—Finance Minister C. D. 
Deshmukh, an old-time civil servant, is 
dragging his feet on the road to So- 
cialism. 


¢ Threatening Aspect—One of the 
most dangerous aspects of this increas 
ing unemployment involves the peopk 
who in India are called the “educated 
unemployed.” ‘These are young men 
with college educations who have taken 
courses that make good clerks of them, 
but don’t equip them for technical jobs 
in industry. It’s reckoned that half a 
million young Indians in this group are 
out of work today. And another half 
million of them, now in India’s colleges, 
are candidates for this category in the 
next five years 

Most of them will be able to eat be 
generally, the family is still an 
economic unit in India—if one member 
works, the others get a piece of his sal 
ary. Another complication is that thes 
educated unemployed frequently come 
from India’s upper classes—and they 
want jobs with status. 

In Bombay recently, for instance, a 
young high-caste Indian came to the 
wife of an oil company executive, 
told her that his family was literally 
starving and asked her if she could help 
get him a job. She did get him one, 
as a houseboy in a friend’s home. But 
the next day he came to her in tears, 
told her his mother would not allow 
him to take the job—it was inferior to 
his caste. 
¢ Harsh Outlook—People like these are 
fertile ground for Communist agita 
tion. Many of them vociferously hold 
that jobs should be made available 
even if it means shortcutting India’s 
democratic processes. They view th 
idea of forced labor—such as Commu 


cause, 
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“Yes... can record 
and play back any- 
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MIDGETAPE 
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@Records for full hour. Life-like 
recordings. 


@ Rugged construction. Weighs only 
2°4 pounds. 
@ Simple to use — inexpensive to operate. 


@ Cartridge loaded — automatically 
reuseable magnetic tape. 


You owe yourself the 
convenience of a feather- 
weight MIDGETAPE for 
“out-of -the- office” dicta- 
tion and recording. 

Write for complete in- 
formation or no-obliga- 
tion demonstration 
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MACHINES CORP. 
944 Haisey St.— Dept. 8! 
Brooklyn 33, New York 
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These Sectors... 


Transportation & communications 
Industries & mineral development 


Flood control & irrigation 
Power 
Miscellaneous 


Surplus from current revenue 
Railway Profits 


Foreign assistance 


Public borrowing from individuals 
Public borrowing from banks 


Data, Government of India Planning Commission 





INDIA’S GREAT PLAN 
(GOVERNMENT SHARE) 
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Social services, housing & refugees 
Agriculture & community development 


Here’s the Financing Plan: 


Government retirement & insurance funds 
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FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
IS THE BIG ® 


nist China is applying—with favor. 
“Our people have been kicked around 
for centuries by foreigners,” one said 
to a BUSINESS WEEK editor recently. “So 
why shouldn't we keep kicking them 
around for another 20 years to make 
something of them?” 


India’s business leaders and poten 


IN THE PLAN 


DEFICIT 
This gap will have 
to be filled by loans 
from international 
agencies such as 
the World Bank, 
loans and grants 
from foreign gov- 
ernments, trade 
credits, and private 
foreign investment. 


to, Government of india 
Planning Commission 





tial foreign investors are worried about 
what they feel is a shift in the plan 


away from the original postwar idea of 
a mixed economy for India. 


The Indian businessmen feel the plan 
is a victory for the forces whose event- 
ual goal is total state ownership. 
Nehru’s position is on record In 
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TO CCO* Induction Hardening 





Cost was reduced 94% when 
heat-treatment of this corn- 
harvester part was changed 
from carburizing to TOCCO- 
hardening, 9% saved on 
every piece — $4750 on each 
50,000 piece batch, plus an 
hourly production increase 
from 120 to 300 pieces per 
hour. 


Leading automotive companies need and use TOCCO 
hardened axle shafts to handle higher horsepower. Better, 
yet cheaper—savings of $375.00 per day. Less machining 
costs, lower priced material, increased production, and 
a plus in quality—200% greater torsional life, 


Kearney & Trecker Corp. reduced the cost of hardening 
this milling machine part from $1.57 to 10c apiece. In 
addition TOCCO made possible a switch from alloy to 
S.A.E. 1045 steel—saving another 1 1c per piece in mate- 
rial cost. Kearney & Trecker hardens 140 different parts 
on one TOCCO unit. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





Thompson Products Ltd. boosted production of these 
automotive wrist pins from 500 to 1200 per hour when 
they switched to TOCCO-hardening. Costs fell from 
$5.45 to $3.25 per hundred parts—a savings of 2c per 
pin, $26.40 per production hour. 


Mechanics Universal Joint Division of Borg-Warner re- 
ports a 69% savings in the hardening of stub ends for 
propeller shafts. TOCCO also upped production from 
35 to 112 parts per hour — over three times as fast as con- 
ventional heating methods. 


Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
adopted TOCCO for harden- 
ing this shifting lever. Results: 
a savings of 4c per piece— 
$25 per production hour. 
TOCCO costs only 17% of 
former heating method. This 
is only 1 of 139 parts TOCCO- 
hardened by Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. All show savings over 
usual heating methods. 


Number 7—the lucky number—is up to you. 
Why not add your name to the list of companies 
who use TOCCO Induction Heating to in- 
crease production, improve products and lower 
costs. TOCCO engineers are ready to survey 
your plant for similar cost-saving results~— 
without obligation, of course. 


~-—————-—— Mail Covpon Today ~-——-——— 


| NEW FREE 
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THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept.W-4, Cleveland 5, Ohie 
Please send copy of “Typical Results 


of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating.” 
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From Maine to California NEW Mer 
cury Automatic Clutches solve power 
transmission problems for manufac 
turers of electrically-operated equip 
ment by helping smaller motors do 
bigger jobs. Low Cost Mercury 
Clutches permit the use of standard 
motors, give constant overload pro 
tection, reduce fire hazards and 
lengthen power unit life. By easing 
starting current demand, so needed 
in older, insufficiently wired homes, 
they turn cool customers into hot pros 
pects—jor your product, Write today 
for information on 
Mercury's NEW 
clutches for both elec- 
tric and gasoline pow- 
ered equipment 


Mercury Clutch Division 


Automatic Steel Products, inc. 
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1948, Nehru called for a three-faceted 
economy for India: (1) a small, but 
strategic section, state-owned and state- 
operated, like the railways; (2) another 
vital sector in which new units would 
be state-owned, like the steel industry, 
and (3) the large private sector, includ- 
ing most of India’s secondary industries 
like textiles and machinery making, 
which, through government interven- 
tion, would operate on general welfare- 
state principles. 

¢ Socialist Drive—Now there's a move 
afoot to rewrite this policy. You can 
see it in the suggestion that all mining 
and minera! development be put in the 
government's hands. Some are also pro 
sing that tax rates be raised to higher 
om. so high that it would be impos- 
sible for private industry to find devel- 
opment capital. 


Vil. Business’ Rocky Path 


If these proposals go through the 
Indian Parliament, private development 
is bound to lose its present momentum. 
And as it does, there's bound to be 
pressure to nationalize those industries 
that can’t meet their goals under the 
plan. 

India’s businessmen can't expect 
much solace from Nehru on this point. 
He has said: “No field of activity is a 
sacrosanct for the private owner, but 
certain fields are sacrosanct for the 
State whose interests are more important 
than those of the private owner.” 
¢ Free Enterprisers’ Silence—Mean- 
while, Indian businessmen are worried 
about the silence from cabinet ministers 
who used to speak up in behalf of pri- 
vate enterprise. The Indian Civil Serv- 
ice, created under the British, is an 
elite corps of functionaries who do 
the day-to-day business of government. 
They are renowned as hard-headed, 
realistic—if a bit pompous—bureaucrats 
devoted to duty and to India. However, 
because they served the British they 
have had to beat a retreat before In- 
dia’s increasing nationalism. 

The LCS. prototype is C. D. Desh- 
mukh, now moved up to policy-making 
as Minister of Finance (picture, page 
129). He has an international reputation 
as a sound economist, and nationally has 
always been considered a partisan of 
the private sector. But a few weeks 
ago he introduced his first annual bud 
get under the Plan. It has shaken the 
business community to its roots because 
of: 1) hefty tax increases on corpora 


tions’ undistributed profits, bonus 
shares, and dividends Be. 6%; and 
2) new taxes on incomes that put sal- 
aries over $30,000 in the 91.9% class. 
Business leaders say this means there 
simply won't be capital for the new 
investments projected for the private 
sector under the plan. 

¢ Doubtful Investors—If this shift con- 
tinues away from a mixed economy to- 
ward complete state control, India’s 
chances of attracting foreign invest 
ment will dwindle farther U.S. in- 
vestors have never been much taken 
with Indian investment possibilities. 
Since World War Il, only two U.S. 
oil companies (Standard-Vacuum and 
California-Texas) have invested heavily 
in India. Some U.S. companies, like 
National Carbon (India) Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., are doing well and plowing 
profits back. 

British investors have been of two 
minds. The old-line British Indian 
companies are doubtful of their future. 
Several big trading companies in Cal- 
cutta have been turned over to Indian 
investors. But other British investors are 
coming in. Burmah-Shell set up a $46- 
million refinery after the war. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, one of the coun- 
try’s biggest foreign investors, has put 
$l-million into a new dyestuffs plant 
with an Indian partner, $3.4-muillion 
into a joint venture with the Indian 
government to produce explosives, and 
will build a $6.3-million polythene 
plant. 
¢ End of the Sahib—Difficulties at the 
operational level scare off other investors 
—personnel problems, for example. In 
general, the days of the “pukah sahib” 
when a young Britisher would go out 
to India, work for 20 years, then retire 
on his savings is finished. Some U.S. 
firms have to assure their employees that 
future jobs in the company will com- 
pensate for a stretch spent in. India 

Government policy now requires for- 
eign firms to invest jointly with Indian 
capital. But Indian capital is scarce. 
And the character of many Indian busi- 
ness operations is not such that en- 
lightened Western firms want to par- 
ticipate with them 

The always-present threat of nation- 
alization under Indias constitution is 
also a problem for foreign governments 
and foreign investors 

In their effort to regulate what they 
consider predatory foreign capital, In- 
dia’s bureaucrats sometimes fall into 
the worst mistakes of the» backward In- 
dian capitalism they are fighting. When 
they moved recently agamst India’s 
two rubber tire producers Dunlop and 
Firestone, accusing them of monopoly 
pricing policies, the bureaucrats set tire 
prices on the basis of profit figured on 
a percentage of the companies’ mvest- 
ment—not on a percentage of their total 
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Save maintenance dollars—modernize your 
worn-out windows with PC Glass Blocks 


Notice there’s nothing to rot, rust or buckle The 


When window sash starts to go, the next step is an 
“either-or’’ decision—either repair it or remove the cause 
of the trouble 

[he discouraging thing about a repair job is that you 
are only buying temporary relief—not a permanent 
cure. What you repair is still exposed to the same 
threats that caused the rusting, rotting and buckling in 
the first place. So your maintenance doilars are pretty 
much wasted. 

It’s an entirely different story when you remove the 
cause of the trouble. And that’s where PC Glass Blocks 
can help you. You see why in the main illustration. 
Take a good, hard look. The worn-out sash has been 
removed, and glass blocks are being mortared into panels 


PC Glass Blocks mean better light inside—better looks outside 


result—-window areas that are breakage-resistant and 
maintenance-free 

Phis is only part of the glass block benefit story. No 
dirt infiltration, high insulation value, ease of cleaning, 
better daylighting, and an improved exterior appearance 
figure in, too 

If the windows in your plant are at that “either-or”’ 
stage, you'll find it profitable to get the facts on PC 
Glass Blocks. For more information, see us in Sweet's, 
or write for our booklet on window modernization. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. G-46, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


PC Glass Blocks 
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Phones dead... power lines down 
as freak storm rips the Panhandle 


March failed to go out like a lamb in the Texas Panhandle in 1955. It blew out 
with a fury. On March 31, wind, dust, rain, snow and cold combined to pour 
destruction on telephone installations and electricai facilities near Dumas, 
Sunray, and Dalhart, Texas, 

Public utility construction crews rushed to the scene from all parts of 
Central Texas, the Panhandle and Eastern New Mexico. Yet Graybar was 
ready to serve at a moment's notice. Graybar-Amarillo kept its doors open 
through the night and over the week-end supplying emergency material from 
atock and expediting deliveries of other materials not carried at the Pan- 
handle location. 

Thus, emergency crews were able to restore service in record time to many 
towns in the area affected by the unexpected storm. Graybar stayed busy 
the following week during the ensuing “cleanup” and permanent restoration 
of lines and facilities. 


This story is indicative of why customers in every electrical field rely on Graybar 
especially in emergencies. Through work-a-day contact and emergencies of all kinds, 
experienced Graybar personne! have developed the know-how needed to initiate 
immediate action and efficient follow through. Of course, they have the materials to 
do the job. Over 100,000 electrical items for wiring, power, lighting, communication, 
and ventilating are available from a network of Graybar offices and warehouses 
located coast-to-coast. And in every category, Graybar Specialists are ready to serve 
you whenever you need their assistance. 625-24 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 


- IN OVER 
130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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_sales. That decision reflects the fact 
that in capital-short India, Indian busi- 
ness is often over-capitalized. 


Vill. Determined to Go Ahead 


Still, foreign investment and foreign 
aid will be only a small factor in the 
development of India. The main part 
of the effort will have to come from 
inside India itself. 

And Nehru is determined that it 
shall. He has expressed fear more than 
once that India might be seduced by 
too much aid from abroad, that the 
country might be steered off its dedi- 
cated path of neutralism. In the past 
that has applied only to aid from the 
West—mainly the U.S.—but the argu- 
ment will now apparently also apply 
to the Communists who have been 
offering aid and loans for Indian de- 
velopment. 

You won't understand why the In 
dians, so desperately poor and so much 
in need of foreign assistance, can be 
choosey unless you see their basic phi- 
losophy: They believe religiously that 
India must stay neutral, iodlakane. 
that New Delhi must do everything to 
prevent a general war. The reason, 
Indians say, is simple. If war comes 
India’s hopes for economic develop 
ment go out the window 

Still there is a move on to patch up 
New Delhi's relations with ‘Vashing 
ton. That's partly because Indian gov- 
ernment dons, perhaps even Nehru. 
realize that the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit last year almost tipped the boat of 
Indian neutrality into Communist 
waters. That's why Secy. of State Dulles 
got a courteous and attentive—if cool— 
welcome in New Delhi late this winter 
when he visited there. It’s also why 
Nehru snapped up the offer to come to 
Washington in July to talk over things 
with Pres. Eisenhower 

There’s little doubt that India’s need 
for development funds will get a once 
over then. But there is also no possi- 
bility that Nehru will abandon his poli 
cies for American aid. He believes In 
dia has a right to go its own way even 
if that path has its dangers 
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(Sood turn for machine tools 


Read how banks help America’s toolbuilders create 
the machinery for mass production. 


This is a picture of a man and a ma- 
chine—working on a way of life. 

The material is metal, inert and un- 
formed. But shaped with a craftsman’s 
skill and turned to a tolerance finer 
than an eyelash, it becomes a machine 
tool. On the assembly line it will be an 
instrument indispensable to mass pro- 
duction and irreplaceable in the Amer- 
ican economy. 

That’s a pretty big bouquet to toss 
any industry’s way. But look at the 
facts. 

Handmade items come high. To 
make them at prices people can afford, 
you must have machines. Only ma- 


chine tools can make machines, and 
once you make a mat hine, you can put 
it to work manufacturing products for 
lots of people. 

There you have mass produc tion 
and the open secret of American 
abundance. It goes without saying 
that commercial banks get behind the 
machine-tool industry when cold cash 
is necessary. Moreover, banking and 
machine tools have some thing in com- 
mon that’s awfully important to you 
and every other American. 

Both take raw materials . . . one 
metal, the other money and credit, 
and turn them into instruments for the 


national good. In plain language, the 
machine-tool people put machines to 
work and thereby create jobs. The 
bankers put money to work, and wher- 
ever money works you can be sure 
men and women work, too. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, first in loans to American in- 
dustry, is proud of the contribution 
commercial banks are making to the 
progress of our country, 


THE 
XHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





“Easy-does-it”’ 
PAINTS— 
dry ina 


iii OO 


...made with the help of WITCO chemicals 


Today’s paints, through the use of Witco chemicals, dry faster, 
cover better and go on easier. Witco driers, stearates, extenders, 
gelling and flatting agents have contributed to this advance. 


In paints, as in over 20 other industries, Witco chemicals are 
used to advantage. Want more information? Write Witco today. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston * Akron * Atlanta * Houston « Los Angeles 
San Francisco « London and Manchester, England 


A tated ¢ 
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CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
New York, N.Y 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Chicago, IIinois 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Making better chemicals 
.. to help make a better world 


26 Years of Growth 
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Total foreign sales of American companies are nearing $50-billion a 
year. That’s the staggering conclusion reached by economic consultant 
Lionel D. Edie—after some pioneering work on the business being done 
abroad by American subsidiaries and affiliates. 


The figure for private exports is well known, of course—over $14-bil- 
lion last year. What Edie has come up with is a figure, which he regards 
as conservative, of $30-billion for other sales made abroad in 1954 by 
American private enterprise. This represents business done by the foreign 
subsidiaries and affiliates of American companies. 


Probably about half of the total overseas business is in manufacturing. 
It’s safe to use a figure of about $6-billion for the manufacturing business 
done in Canada and $2.5-billion in Britain (BW—Mar.31'56,p132). 


The total net direct investment of U.S. companies abroad now stands 
at almost $20-billion, on which net earnings average about 15%. (Total 
assets controlled abroad probably are about $40-billion.) 


There will be a spurt soon in U. S.-Soviet exchanges of professional and 
technical delegations. 


Between 12 and 20 exchanges may be announced within the next few 
weeks. The way is being cleared for these now through U.S.-Soviet diplo- 
matic negotiations in Washington. 


U.S. delegations going to Russia probably will include the following: 


A housing team under the aegis of the National Assn. of Home Builders; 
a group of U.S. sales and distribution experts; a delegation of power 
experts; a group of business magazine editors; a delegation of atomic 
scientists. 


A basic policy decision has been made at the highest level in Washing- 
ton to clear the way for the swapping of delegations and information. 


It’s been decided that such exchanges are in the national interest be- 
cause (1) we can gain more by way of information on Russia than we can 
lose by way of U.S. knowhow; and (2) the U.S., as the champion of freedom, 
must encourage the flow of people and ideas. 


Suddenly the U. S. is taking the London disarmament talks seriously, 
even sees a glimmer of hope that disarmament may be heading into a 
new phase. 


The Russians—for the first time—have presented proposals that don’t 
seem to be pure propaganda. So Washington doesn’t exclude the possibility 
that East-West disarmament discussions finally may be conducted on a 
businesslike basis. 


We won’t know, for sure, however, until the Russians show that they 
are ready to discuss their position, and ours, point by point. 


There are two novel features of the latest Soviet proposals: 
¢ An apparent acceptance of the atomic stalemate. 


* Acceptance in principle of the idea behind Pres. Eisenhower's “open 
sky” plan. 


As for the rest, the Russians are proposing big cuts in conventional 
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BUSINESS WEEK forces—so big that the U. S. can’t even consider them unless the whole 

world situation changes. What’s more, the Soviet disarmament package 
APR. 7, 1956 assumes that the West would agree to a European security system that 
leaves Germany divided. That’s something we just won't concede. 











Some clues as to Soviet intentions may come from the upcoming 
visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to London. 


During the London talks the Soviet leaders may show their hand. 


If they indicate any readiness for a give and take with the West, 
you can expect British and French pressure for a new Big Four foreign 
ministers conference. 












The U.S. will continue to play it by ear in the Middle East—hbarring 
Arab-Israel hostilities. 


Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles spent hours last week 
going over the whole situation and decided, for the time being, against 
(1) meeting Israel’s request for U. S. arms; and (2) asking Congress for 
a resolution giving the President blanket authority for any action he 
might decide to take in the Middle East. 


This doesn’t mean that the U.S. is against an increase in Israel’s 
armed strength. Washington has just given its blessing to British and 
French sales to Israel. But it doesn’t want to get between the Arabs and 
Israelis on the arms issue. 





























As for the resolution, the State Dept. is leery about going to Con- 
gress right now. 





U. S. officials still are convinced that it would make matters worse in 
the whole Mediterranean area if we line up with the British and the French 
in the kind of joint policy they want (BW—Mar.24’56,p24). 


Washington doesn’t go along with the British view that Egyptian Pre- 
mier Nasser must be written off as an enemy of the West. U.S. officials 
have a growing feeling that Nasser is getting too big for his boots. But 
they still count on him not to upset the applecart by either (1) making war 
on Israel; or (2) allowing the Russians to infiltrate Egypt. 


The “Stalin crisis” is hitting Eastern Europe with a vengeance—and 
Tito is picking up the pieces. 
















In all the satellites except Poland, government leaders are under 
Soviet pressure to get in line with Moscow’s anti-Stalinism. They are re- 
habilitating the names of men whom they exterminated as Titoists during 
the time of the Stalin-Tito break. 


It’s pressure from Tito that’s forcing Moscow’s hand in East Europe. 


To get Yugoslavia back in the Soviet fold, Moscow had to agree to 
Tito’s demand that people accused of Titoism should be rehabilitated 


Tito’s game is to clear the way for Yugoslav control over Albania and 
Bulgaria and to make himself Moscow’s pro-consul in Eastern Europe. This 
was his goal before 1948 and the chief reason for Stalin’s break with him. 


Last week the 50,000 workers at Fiat’s plant in Turin, which has long 
been a Communist stronghold, held their annual shop steward elections— 

PAGE 138 and voted seven to three against the Communist unions. 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


R/M “STOP-AND-GO" PRODUCTS reflect over 
50 years of manufacturing experience. R/M is the 
world’s leading maker of brake linings, brake blocks, 
clutch facings, and automatic transmission friction 
parts, and can supply all heavy duty, light duty, and 


passenger car requirements. 


THE TAXI DRIVER relies on 
R/M Brake Linings to give him- 
self and his passengers depend- 
able, smooth slowdowns and 
fast, quiet stops, even in the 
most congested traffic conditions. 


THE TRACTOR-TRAILER DRIVER knows 
he can depend on R/M Brake Blocks and 


THE SCHOOL CAR POOL 
DRIVER picks up her precious 
daily cargo of little people, knows 
she will deliver them safely, be- 
cause her car brakes are lined 
with R/M Brake Linings 


THE SALESMAN on the road in all kinds 


of weather and traffic needs the safe, quiet 


Clutch Facings to stop and start his 20-ton 
giant smoothly and safely, hundreds of 
times a day. 


THE MILKMAN has his foot on and off 
the brake most of the day, stopping and 
Starting along his route. But he knows his 
stops are much safer and quieter because his 
truck is equipped with R/M Brake Linings 


stops and quick, smooth starts of R/M 
Brake Linings and Clutch Facings or Auto- 
matic Transmission Friction Parts 


R/M BRAKE LININGS SAFEGUARD MILLIONS OF LIVES 





On the road in automobiles, buses and trucks. . . off the road in 
tractors, bulldozers and steam shovels . . . every day millions 
of people entrust their lives confidently to the quality of R/M 
products. No other brake lining gives smoother, safer, quieter 
stops—or longer, moreeconomical wear. Raybestos-Marhattan 
is the world’s leading supplier of brake linings, brake blocks, 
clutch facings, and automatic transmission friction parts. 
Automotive manufacturers, fleet operators, repairmen, dealers 


and car owners everywhere prefer dependable R/M products, 


. . » but “Stop-and-Go” products are only one example 
of Raybestos-Manhattan’s specialized skills 


R/M keeps seven great plants and laboratories working in four 
big fields—asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, and sintered 
metal, Take advantage of this experience. Talk your prob- 
lem over with R/M if it involves any of these materials. 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles + Engineered Plastic ond Sintered Metal Products + Fon Belts and Radiator Hese + Rubber Covered Rolls « Laundry Pads and Covers + Bowiing Balt 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC.  passaic, new Jersey 


Paybesles ... Gondot - mannarran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Pessaic, NJ. «© Bridgeport, Conn. «+ Manheim, Ps. «¢ No. Charleston, S.C. + Crawfordsville,ind. «+ WNeensh, Wis, «© Peterborough, Ontario, Canads 
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How to boost plant capacity 


on a limited budget 


Productive capacity can be increased by a new 
plant, new machinery—or the MICRO SWITCH way. 


There are times when a new plant and/or new 
machinery are necessary. In many cases, however, 
the production of existing machinery and the per- 
sonnel who operate it can be increased considerably 
by the installation of Micro precision switches. 


Such a useful component is the new ‘‘Ls’”’ limit 
switch, a MICRO SWITCH development that is rapidly 
paying big dividends in increased production. Its 
use makes present machinery safer, more automatic 
and multiplies work capacity. 


As machines are made more automatic, operators 
can do more and better work. Under safer condi- 
tions that protective switches provide, work is done 
more quickly. Costly machines, dies and materials 
are protected against improper operation where 
switches are used as interlocking controls. 


The “ts” is one of MICRO SWITCH’s answers to 
industry's call for a small, rugged, two-circuit pre- 
cision switch to meet the widest possible switch 
requirements. All moving parts and the switching 
chamber are completely sealed against entrance of 


moisture, dust and dirt. The switch is easily adjust- 
able on the job and may be mounted and operated 
successfully in almost any position 


New switches are always being developed at 
MICRO SwitcH. Many of them are easily installed 
on existing machinery. They include such special 
types as explosion-proof switches, splash-proof 
switches and many others to meet plant operating 
conditions. Actuators and circuit arrangements are 
designed to fit almost all requirements. 

Products of MICRO swiITcuH, a division of Honeywell, 
are readily available. They are sold by authorized 
distributors in key cities everywhere. Look under 
“Switch, Electric’’ in the Yellow Pages. For techni- 
cal assistance on switch problems, call 

MICRO SWITCH Engineering Service at the 

nearest branch office. 


Send for Catalog 101 on “Switches for Industry” 


MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
In Conada, Leaside. Toronto 17. Ontorio « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Bargaining Weather Clouds Up 


@ Earlier forecasts of sunny 1956 get revised as storms 


gather for steel, nonferrous mining, maybe coal. 


@ Business boom puts more steam in union demands. 


Critical time will come when steel talks begin. 


@ U.S. mediators say disputes—especially the smaller 


ones—are getting harder to settle. 


Ihe year's second quarter opened 
this week. ‘Traditionally, it marks the 
coming of the sultry season in collective 
bargaining. 1956 will be no exception. 
And another thing is just about as cer- 
tain: It’s going to be an expensive sea 
son for management, producing high- 
cost wage and fringe benefit settlements 
Its big open question is whether these 
will come peacefully. Earlier forecasts 
that there would be few critical strikes 
in 1956 are being revised. Storm clouds 
are gathering 

Disputes are getting more compli- 
cated, and the smaller ones, in par- 
ticular, are becoming harder to settle. 
That's the judgment of federal medi- 
ators, who disclose that they're putting 
in more time and energy in each case 
they enter. They see a trend develop 
ing that won’t be offset by the fact 
that a number of important deferred 
pay boosts are now starting to take ef- 
fect. On the contrary, these previously 
negotiated wage increases can put more 
pressure on union negotiators 

This week, for example, John L. 
Lewis’ soft coal miners collected the 
second pay installment on last year’s 
$2-a-day contract— and 80¢-a-day wage 
increase. And United Auto Workers 
at Chrysler Corp. were the first to rack 
up a 6¢ advance that will go to all 
auto employees in the next three 
months as the first adjustment under a 
three-year contract. 

Labor-management experts view these 
increases as the 1956 stepping-off point. 
One top federal mediator predicts a 
i5¢ settlement year—topping 1955's 
high average. 
¢ Up With the Boom—It’s a byproduct 
of a booming economy. Virtually all 
the pace-setting industries facing new 
contract talks are doing a grandstand 
business, and profits are at peak levels. 

Labor unions are shaping their de- 
mands accordingly. Such important 
bargainers as the United Steelworkers 
and the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
are talking about 20¢ to 30¢ demands. 
Even such slow-pacers as textiles, which 
last year was still in a wage-cutting re 
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cession period, 
black. 
¢ Straws—But 
bankrolls full, possible major disputes 
can’t be ruled out. Since the early pre 
diction of a minimum of trouble in 
1956 there have been several important 
developments 

¢ David McDonald's Steclworkers 
union is demanding pay for weekend 
work as well as a guaranteed supple 
mentary employment plan. Either one 
is enough to bring some strong resist 
ance from the basic steel producers 

¢ On top of that, McDonald's r 
lations with U.S. Steel Corp., which 
have been exceptionally friendly during 
his four years as president, are showing 
signs of deterioration. In a_ public 
statement last week, he accused the 
company of trying to “tear down” 
good labor relations through a remark 
in its annual report that union demands 
are inflationary. 

¢ Mine-Mill will be an excep 
tionally tough bargainer this year (page 
146). The independent union is facing 
an all-out threat from the Steelworkers 
over representation rights, and will be 
out to win a bigger advance than the 
steel union to keep its members in 
line. 


are negotiating in the 


even with employer 


e There’s a threat of trouble in 
coal, should Lewis decide that the 
stepup in coal mining merits reopening 
the bituminous contracts in August. 
For the past six years, coal settlements 
came peacefully, with Lewis negotiating 
personally with industry representative 
Harry M. Moses, who died this week. 
Ihe two men, close friends for many 
vears, had reversed the trend of bitter 
coal strikes—and the industry is ad 
mittedly doubtful of finding a successor. 
¢ Knottiest—But, even with major ne 
gotiations a question mark, a new re- 
port by the Federal Mediation & Con 
ciliation Service discloses that the 
smaller labor-management disputes arc 
the knottiest for its staff of conciliators 

In the Service’s annual report to 
Congress, submitted last week, media 
tion director Joseph F. Finnegan points 


out that his mediators have been i 
volved in fewer big disputes Seisiet 
negotiators in large umons and com 
panies are showing increasing “skill and 
maturity” in reaching settlements 

But when the mediators are called 
in, Finnegan says, they've had to work 
harder and longer to get an agreement, 
The principal reason 1s that demands 
new health, welfare, and pension plans 

have become more complicated 

‘The long-term contracts haven't 
meant a lighter work load,” he adds 
There's increasing evidence that the 
automatic benefits are stimulating ef 
forts by unions not covered by 
such contracts.” ‘The load is run 
ning about the same 1955 
¢ Looking Ahead—linnegan antici 
pates that disputes over union security 
and arbitration will diminish 

However, linnegan diff 
culties that weren't present last year 
The biggest threat is to labor-manage 
ment peace in the South, a threat that 
has developed out of the simmering 
dispute over the Supreme Court's inte 
gration decision. It’s not only a prob 
lem between with white and 
Negro members, but also between man 
agement and labor 

“To put it mildly,” he notes, “this 
has complicated mediation activities 
Potentially, it could come to a great 
deal of trouble.” 

The mediator’s annual report in 
dicated some of the bargaining trends 
in 1955 that are expected to be pressed 
further this year. Besides long-term 
contracts and increasing concentration 
on such fringes as “catastrophe” insur 
ance, unions and management extended 
contracts to cover entire areas in such 
industries as meat packing, construc 
tion, trucking, oil, dairying, and baking. 

And, as industries moved South, 
there were demands to match wage 
rates of the North. 
¢ Timetable—So far this year, two in 
dustries have about wrapped up 
settlements. Oil has set a pattern at 
15¢; and in aircraft, contracts are lining 
up at about Il¢ an hour, Others 
coming along soon include textiles 
which faces textile union de 
mands to make up for past wage losses 

as well as the West Coast pulp and 
paper industry, 

But the critical time is late 
May or carly June when steel negotia 
tions begin. Steel contracts run out 
June 30, then come negotiations in 
aluminum and steel fabricating, fol 
lowed in August by nonferrous mining, 
ind possibly soft coal. eno 
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THIS ROAD WILL SAVE 
$25 MILLION A YEAR 


It runs from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz in Bolivia. 


Completion of the project will reduce the import of food prod- 
ucts because native growers will be able to transport their 
products to market. As much as $25 million a year will be 
available for other imports. 


Results like that are being achieved regularly. So you can 
understand why all over Latin America more construction is 
in progress than ever before. You can understand, too, why 
the opportunities for sale of U. S. construction equipment, 
supplies, and materials is great. 


If your objective is to sell more goods to the Latin American 
construction market, you'll be interested in CONSTRUC- 
CION’s objective. It is to publish a magazine that has the 
highest readership among Latin American construction men. 
If we're successful, that means, of course, that you have a 
better chance of getting your sales story across to these buying 
influences. 


How is CONSTRUCCION doing? The best answer probably 
is that more Latin American construction men pay to read 
CONSTRUCCION than any other U. S. industrial export 
magazine. 


® Consiruecén 


MecGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York U.S.A. 
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Snarl on Aid... 


. . . to labor surplus areas, 
due to conflicting party bills, 
dims chance of federal help 
this year. 


lederal aid to distressed areas, despite 
all the avowals of support by Repub- 
licans and Democrats, is still in the talk 
stage. These islands of abnormal un- 
employment in a sea of general pros- 
perity cannot count on the much- 
promised help this year. Legislation is 
snarled in several different ways. 
¢ Battle of Billsm—The Administration 
went on record for this type of domestic 
Point 4 program while Pres. Eisenhower 
was still at his Denver base last fall. 
Eventually the Administration bill was 
introduced by Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
(R-N.J.). It was assigned to the Bank 
ing & Currency Committee, although 
the bill of Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) seeking the same general objec- 
tive was sent to the Labor Committee. 

Douglas’ subcommittee has been 
holding hearings from Massachusetts to 
Illinois. It is just about through with 
that phase. 

Douglas has asked Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) chairman of Bank 
ing & Currency, not to do anything 
about the Administration bill for the 
present. Fulbright agreed, but reserved 
the right to hold hearings on it if he 
doesn’t like the bill Douglas turns out. 

On the House side, the mix-up is 
even worse. The legislation is scattered 
among three committees—Labor, Bank- 
ing & Currency, and Ways & Means. 
Nothing is stirring in any of them, 
though it’s getting late 
¢ Battle of Supporters—Organized labor 
favors the Douglas bill. Business ap- 
parently doesn’t like any of the legisla- 
tive proposals. Perry M. Shoemaker, 
whose Lackawanna RR serves the long- 
depressed anthracite region, told the 
Douglas committee that enlightened ac 
tion by local governments and business 
groups, not federal aid, is the key to 
the depressed area problem. Shoemaker, 
president of the Lackawanna, spoke for 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Meantime, some of the Western sen 
ators want the Point 4 umbrella broad 
ened to cover their depressed Indian 
constituencies. This is likely to cause 
another foul-up 
¢ Areas Involved—Notwithstanding the 
general prosperity, the Labor Dept. has 
designated 19 major centers and 64 
smaller centers as areas of substantial 
unemployment. While they represent 
only 5% of the country’s labor force, 
they account for 13% of the unem 
ployed. 

Severe unemployment is not con- 
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Because today’s executives 


need good-looking offices, 
they want to know... 


Can effective sound 


For years the ceiling was the forgotten factor 
in office design. However new interest in 
the ceiling’s decorative possibilities has been 
created by the increasing use of acoustical 
materials for quieter, more comfortable of- 
fice areas. 

To satisfy both traditional and contemporary 
tastes, Armstrong manufactures a wide range 
of noise-absorbing ceilings in textured and 
perforated styles. Finished with two coats 
of factory-applied white paint, these mate- 
rials stay new looking for years with little 
upkeep. They can also be repainted to 
match any desired color scheme without loss 
of acoustical efficiency. 

Textured tiles, such as Armstrong Travertone 
and Corkoustic, have irregularly fissured sur- 
faces which give the smart appearance of 
travertine marble. The newest Armstrong 
material, Crestone, is striated to create strong 
directional lines of light and shadow. Cres- 
tone can be worked into a wide variety of 
attractive ceiling designs. 

Perforated materials include Armstrong 
Cushiontone, Arrestone, and Perforated As- 
bestos Board with the conventional straight 
row design. For a more modern ceiling ef- 
fect, Armstrong Minatone, Cushiontone, and 
Arrestone come in the new, exclusive Full 
Random pattern of vari-sized, non-directional 
perforations. 

For full details on the many advantages of 
up-to-date sound conditioning and Arm- 
strong’s complete line of acoustical materials, 
see your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. 
Since he handles the full line, his advice is 
unbiased as to the relative merits of each 
product. He'll be happy to help select the 
right material for your particular needs and 
give you a free job estimate. Meanwhile, 
send for your free copy of “Quiet at Work”. 
Just write direct to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4204 Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 


Attractive, quiet offices play a vital role in the American Locomotive Coni- 
pany's public and employee relations. Much of the pleasant atmosphere in 
this reception area is due to the handsome, acoustical ceiling of Travertone. 


conditioning be decorative, too? 


suuNsBIR 


This beautiful ceiling of Crestone takes the edge off disturbing noise, provides 
the quiet needed for concentration. Like all Armstrong acoustical materials, 
Crestone can be installed by mechanical suspension to conceal any utilities, 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone™ * Travertone* * Arrestone™® * Crestone* 


Minatone® * Corkoustic® © Perforated Asbestos Board 
* TRADE-MARK 





does the work of t 


The Todd Bank Balance Controller is really a whole disburse- 
ment department in itself! 


It imprints the amount at the rate of 1500 to 2000 
checks an hour 

It protects the amount imprinted against alteration 

It lists each amount 

It signs and guards against forgery 

It counts the number of checks written 


It adds the amount of the checks 


And — in addition to all this—it automatically deposits checks 
in a locked compartment. 

For complete information and helpful case histories of 
what the Bank Balance Controller has done for other com- 
panies, controlling and speeding up disbursement operations— 


mail the coupon. 


/ THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 
| Rochester 3, N.Y. 
é / V Please have your representative phone me for an 


appoinement. I'm interested in what the Bank Bal 
ance Controller can do tw improve my disbursement 
procedures 


, 


Name of Company 
Address 


ae wesrTer NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Your Name and Title 
oe 


SUBSIDIARY OF Phone Number ow-4-7-86 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION BSS SBSBSBSBSB EBB EEE Ee 
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fined to a few regions or a few states, 
such as New England or the coal re- 
gions of Pennsyivania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, or Illinois. The areas with 
surplus labor are located in 26 states 
and in Puerto Rico. 
¢ Variations—To cope with this, the 
Administration naturally prefers its own 
bill. It has cited at least a dozen rea- 
sons for this. It doesn’t want, for in- 
stance, a new independent agency set 
up, as the Douglas bill would do. The 
Smith bill would create instead an area 
assistance administrator in the Com- 
merce Dept 

To qualify for aid under the Douglas 
bill, an area would have to show a 6% 
unemployment rate for at least three 
years or 9% for at least 18 months. The 
Smith bill’s criteria are a rete of 8% 
for the major portions of each of the 
preceding two years. This apparently 
would permit a slightly larger number 
of areas to be certified for aid. 
e Aid Provisions—The Administration 
bill would also provide for technical 
assistance to all areas, including rural 
sections, in their efforts to develop 
manufacturmg, processing, and service 
activities. The Douglas bill would 
limit such aid to labor surplus areas. 

Douglas would permit loans to local 
industrial development committees; the 
amount would be up to two-thirds of 
the cost of plants and facilities planned 
for companies moving into the area 

The Administration would limit this 
to 25%, but would take a broader ap 
proach. The loans could be used for 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
enlargement of existing buildings of 
industrial plants, and for the develop- 
ment of land for industrial or commer- 
cial use 


Toledo’s AFL-CIO Rift 
Squelches Local Merger 


What's happening in Toledo this 
week spotlights the fact that AFL-CIO 
mergers at the local level will likely 
have rough sailing for some time to 
come. A large block of the city’s AFL 
unions, giving merger attempts the cold 
shoulder, have formed a Mutual As 
sistance Committee Its purpose: to 
protect AFL interests against CIO en 
croachment 

Work jurisdiction is proving a 
thorny issue for these Toledo unionists. 
Last week, AFL pickets paraded before 
a new Chevrolet plant because UAW 
CIO members were moving heavy 
equipment into the new building. To 
squelch any further outbreaks, a power 
ful six-man committee—three from 
AFL, three from ClO—has been formed 
to step in and settle all future jurisdic 
tional disputes. In the meantime, all 
merger talks are off indefinitely. eno 
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What's wrong 
with the 
Air Conditioning? 


Vater is the lifestream in most large air conditioning sys 
cems, You can trace many breakdowns and costly losses of 
efficiency directly to untreated water. 

Scale and algae cut down heat exchange, reduce cooling 
capacity and increase cost of operation. 

You can end this hidden cost, once and for all, by treating 
the water with Calgon chemicals specifically developed to 
overcome these problems 


Calgon Scale Remover gets rid of accumulated scale easily 
and safely. A special built-in corrosion inhibitor protects the 
system during application 


Micromet Plates provide continuous treatment, inhibit 
formation of scale and corrosion. 


Calgon Algaecide quickly kills algae and slime in cooling 
tower systems 


The WATER 
wasn't treated! 

















These new products are backed by more than 30 years 
of research in water conditioning, and are recommended by 
the leading air conditioning equipment manufacturers 

Calgon chemicals are available at refrigeration whole 
salers. Write for complete technical data, Ask for Bulletin 


No. REC-855. 


“Calgon” and “Micromet” Trademarks registered U.S. Pat. Off 


calgon, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Chemicals for Water Conditioning « Systems and 
Components for: Process Control, Metallurgical Fur- 
nace Control, Boiler Combustion Control, Aeronaut- 
ical Testing Facilities « industrial Water Treatment 


HAGAN SUBSIDIARIES: CALGON, INC. *« HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 





McGBAW-BIL 


whatever . 
your = 
publication needs... 


Equipment Manuals — Product Cata- 
logs — Handbooks — Training Aids — 
Industrial Relations Literature — Pro- 
cedural Guides — Engineering 
Presentations —- — — and any type of 
technical literature 


use our speciglists in ——— 
WRITING ... EDITING 


ILLUSTRATING . . . PRINTING 
McGRAW-HILL 


Technical Writing Service* 
330 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 
LOngacre 4-3000 
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MAURICE TRAVIS, out as Mine-Mill’s president and sccretary-treasurer and convicted 
of perjury for swearing he wasn't a Communist, is still rallying point for union that’s . . . 


Brewing a Row in Copper 


The leftwing, independent Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers will make a 
last-ditch fight this year for a spectacular 
wage victory in the nonferrous industry. 
Its stake is a big one. Unless MMSW 
can prove itself conclusively superior in 
bargaining to the rival United Steel- 
workers (AFL-CIO), it may not survive 
much longer as a major union. 

For the battle, MMSW has a rally- 
ing point in the case of Maurice EF. 
Travis (picture), its former president 
ind secretary-treasurer, who faces eight 
years in prison on a perjury conviction 
slapped on him after he swore in a ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act affidavit that he wasn’t a 
Communist 

The industry's stake in the fight is a 
big one, too. This year may confirm 
a trend that would relegate copper to 
the position of a secondary metal. In 
the last few vears, the soaring price and 
the inadequate supply have induced a 
growing number Mf traditional copper 
users to look for substitutes, notably 
aluminum, plastics, and _ high-alloy 
tecl 
¢ Dark Prospect—Giant copper users 
like Bell Telephone System and the 
utilities have been pushing intensively 


their metallurgical laboratory work on 
substitutes. Any further price rises, 
brought on by increased labor costs, or 
interruptions of supply, caused by 
strikes, would induce some users to put 
their substitute research on a virtual 
“crash program’ basis. When research 
licks such problems as how to splice 
aluminum wire as easily as copper, and 
how to make a non-copper cable thin 
enough to be pulled through a stand 
ard conduit, the red metal may find 
some of its juiciest markets gone for- 
ever. 

¢ Union’s Drive—MMSW cares about 
all this much less than it cares about 
showing its members it can get them 
bigger 1956 gains than USW can get 
for steelworkers. That's the way it ex 
pects to survive as an organization, let- 
ting the industry worry about markets 
and, incidentally, about employment, 
too. 

The smelter workers union is one of 
the strongest of the leftwing groups 
expelled from the CIO in 1949 for 
alleged Communist domination. Along 
with the International Longshoremen’s 
& Warchousemen’s Union on the West 
Coast, MMSW has maintained a sub 
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stantial part of its former membership 
USW has made some inroads, but not 
cnough—yet—to hurt Mine-Mill seri- 
ously. 

However, USW’s increasing pressure 
las MMSW officers worried—particu 
larly in view of the federal Subversive 
\ctivities Control Board crackdown on 
Mine-Mill, which could lead te its dis 
qualification as a union (BW—Aug.6 
'55,p131). 

In private, Mine-Mill officers admit 
that unless they can win a major bar 
gaining victory in the next few months, 
their union may suffer heavy losses at 
the hands of the Steelworkers. 

USW negotiations in basic steel get 
under way about June 1, with the union 
isking for a substantial pay hike as part 
of a list of demands costing between 
32¢ and 50¢ an hour (BW—Mar.17 
56,p176). There already is talk in 
Pittsburgh of a possible settlement, 
ifter hard bargaining, for a 14¢ or 15¢ 
wage-and-fringes package. 
¢ Mine-Mills Answer—-MMSW con 
vention delegates meeting two wecks 
igo in Salt Lake City set out to win 
ubstantially more than that. They de 
manded 

e A 20¢ an hour raise, contending 
that “rarely, if ever before, have the 
companies been so able to meet our 
demand.” Scattered objections werc 
raised from the floor to the “low” 20¢ 
figure. Mine-Mill officers explained 
that it was a “realistic” demand, not a 
figure that would be scaled down in 
bargaining. The convention accepted it 
unanimously on that basis 

¢ Improved pensions (a $2.50-a 
nonth credit for each year of servicc 
instead of the present $1.75) and in 
reased health and. welfare benefits 
Among other things, the union wants 
to make earlier retirement possible for 
underground workers. (Pensions are up 
for negotiation at Phelps-Dodge, Ameri 
can Smelting & Refining, and other 
operations included in MMSW’s North 
west Council—but not with the Kenne 
ott Copper Corp. and Anaconda 
Copper Co, Where medical and hospi 
talization agreements are open, MMSW 
plans to press for adoption of “model” 
Kennecott terms.) 

¢ Lost-time pay of $60 a week for 
up to 52 weeks. This is MMSW’s ver- 
sion (introduced a year or so ago) of 
the now-spreading supplementation of 
unemployment benefits. It differs con 
siderably from the pattern plans in the 
uto and glass industries; as outlined 
by MMSW, it is an insurance plan 
designed to provide (1) payment for 
time lost because of nonoccupational 
illness or accident, (2) supplementary 
payments on top of workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational illness or 
accident, and (3) supplementary un- 
employment compensation—in each 
case the difference between the basic 
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How papers by Mosinee make 
products safer, more efficient 


From cooling rooms to heating homes 
or guarding electrical apparatus — 
Mosinee specially developed papers 
help do the job better 


N these and hundreds of other 

cases involving insulation, fab- 
rication, lamination, processing or 
packaging — Mosinee papers play 
an important part in getting opti- 
mum results with minimum trou- 
ble and expense. 
. It will pay you to find out how 
Mosinee experts cooperate with 
industry to develop specialized 
papers. Current applications of 
Mosinee papers will suggest im- 
mediate ways in which you can 
make substantial savings in time 
and money. Write today for com- 


plete information. 


PROTECTION 


Mosinee flame-resistant papers 
increase safety factor of filters 
employed in warm air heating 
systems. The process of making these 
papers flame-resistant was developed by 
Mosinee technicians. This process, ap 
- able to many types of paper, may 
elp you solve a product or processing 
problem. 


Evaporative cooler pads for room 
coolers are made from Mosinee 
controlled paper. A high rate of 
moisture absorption with wet strength 
are two of the critical properties of this 
highly specialized paper. In addition, 
this paper must be adapted to easy slit 
ting and expanding in the conversion 
operation for pad construction, Here's 
typical Mosinee precision control at 
work, 


INSULATION 


Special analysis Mosinee papers 
improve performance of electri- 
cal components, These electrical 
insulation papers must be closely con- 
trolled to provide a low ash and chlor- 
ide content, They are used extensively 
as layer insulation between turns of 
field coils and in transformers — from 
the smallest to one of world’s largest 
Ask about Mosinee papers for your 
electrical requirements. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Derr. 6&6 * 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


2 
Specialists in industrial paper technology — 
mokes fibers work for industry. 
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ALTEC 
LANSING 


Altec Lansing has long stood for the 
best in the field of professional sound. 
And Altec brings that same high qual- 
ity of performance, that same dependa- 
bility and durability into commercial 
sound systems for business and indus 

try. For office, shop, yard or plant the 
installation of an Altec Lansing public 
address system means a better long- 
term investment. Altec equipment is 
easily installed, easily serviced for long 
years of outstanding performance 

The wide-spread acceptance of Altec's 
leadership is reflected in the distir 

guished names which make up the Blue 
Book of Satisfied Altec Customers. 


Forcomplete information regarding Altec 
Lansing public address systems for every 
use, write Dept. 4-W. 


9356 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


SOUND PLANNING CALLS 
FOR ALTEC LANSING 


microphones - reproducers - loudspeakers - amplifiers - pre-amplifiers - enclosures 


ARE YOUR PRODUCTS HEATED, 


COOLED, 
OR FROZEN? 


Make new PROFITS from unused overhead space while 
processing your products under exact time, tem , and 
atmospheric control... with a Greer MULTI-TIER. 

Converts heating, cooling, drying, and i i 
from batch soquslitanes ing. In csuniieden alone, 
MULTI-TIERS have boosted uction 7 times per man, in 
Mth the floor space. 

@ Saves floor space —ideal wherever long “in process” 
travel required. 

@ Products gently handled . . . Multi-Tier trays convey 
products through controlled processing cycles of 10 
minutes te 24 hours without jer er jolt. Products 
remain on trays during entire process. 


@ Saves labor, automatic or manual loading 


J. W. GREER COMPANY ~— 





Wilmington, Massachusetts 
Seles Engineering Offices: Chicege, i. end Sen Francisce, Calif. 
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$60 a week and any amount received 
from other insurance. 

In addition to these demands that 
will be pressed simultaneously in all 
major areas, MMSW delegates ratified 
demands for the elimination of the 
present Southwestern area wage differ- 
ential (now down to 2¢ to 3¢ an hour) 
and for equalized holiday, vacation, and 
shift premium practices at “the highest 
levels now prevailing in this industry.” 

They also approved demands for 
union shop contracts “where permitted 
by state law,” and for prohibitions 
against the subcontracting of work in 
MMSW’’s jurisdiction. 
¢ One for the Future—Significantly, 
the union did not mention one of its 
perennial demands—for a shorter work 
week—except to include it in “clearly- 
defined objectives” for future bargain 
ing. Few are jobless now in the mine 
mill strongholds 
¢ Quick Threat-MMSW stressed _ it 
will not bargain patiently, nor accept a 
token or pattern settlement. It warned 
that a gencral shutdown may be ordered 
unless settlements come quickly. Dele 
gates took the convention floor time 
after time to stress that their locals 
would “take a walk” any time Mine 
Mill leaders give the word 

The fact that USW raiding is hurt 
ing the nonferrous union in some areas 
will probably make an MMSW strike 
more likely, rather than less. Leaders 
stressed that Mine-Mill must be pre- 
pared to “strike as long as necessary, 
or to take whatever other steps might 
be necessary,” to check USW now. 
¢ Bids and Blows—In the meantime, 
MMSW has moved to improve its vul 
nerable position. It has renewed its 
bid for affiliation with AFL-CIO or 
for merger into one of the federation’s 
strong internationals. And it has an 
nounced the retirement July 1 of 
Maurice E.. Travis who, since he was 
forced to quit as secretary-treasurer, 
has been a MMSW West Coast or 
ganizer. He'll get a $300 a month 
disability pension. Meanwhile, he is 
appealing his perjury conviction, 

At the same time, the union suf- 
fered two new blows. At the insistence 
of AFL-CIO (prodded by the United 
Stce!lworkers) the Brotherhood of Team 
sters withdrew from a mutual aid pact 
with MMSW. And the international’s 
contracts covering 22,000 workers in 
Canada were ruled invalid on a tech- 
nicality. In a reorganization a year ago, 
MMSW gave its Canadian branch au- 
tonomous status—too much so, the 
Ontario Labor Relations Board ruled 
last week. The board declared that an 
entirely new union had been created 
and that it must seek recognition anew. 
This opens the opportunity for USW 
to pe sae MMSW at the leftwing 
union’s Canadian strongholds, such as 
International Nickel. eno 
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The way to cut your truck tire costs is to look 
for the best, not the cheapest, tires you can buy. 
For the true measure of any truck tire’s value is 
not its original price, but the mileage per dollar 
it delivers in the long run. 

It’s for that reason that so many cost-con- 
scious truck operators keep specifying Kelly 
Nylon Cord Tires year after year. Their own 
cost-per-mile figures have proved—and keep on 
proving—that Kelly quality really pays off! 

When you buy Kellys you get quality materi- 
als, quality workmanship in every last detail. 


It’s the Bonus Mileage in Kellys 
that makes them the truckers’ choice... 





SUREST 
ROAD 
TO 


TRUCK TIRE 
SAVINGS! 


f- 


——/ 


... just follow the truckers who buy quality-built Kellys! 


You get tires built to give you longer original 
tread mileage—-with tire bodies that will stand 
up for recap after recap. And, as you know, 
recap mileage is the most economical tire mile- 
age you can buy. 

* * * 

We'll be glad to give you all the facts about the 
tremendous long-run economy of Kelly Truck 
Tires—and to show you the records they've 
rolled up under all kinds of driving conditions, 
Just see your Kelly Dealer or write us today: 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md, 


KELLY 


TIRES 











In Labor 


Pennsylvania Employers Challenge 


U C for Westinghouse Strikers 


Seventy Pennsylvania employers—including U. S. Steel 

last week challenged the payment of about $9.5-million 
in back unemployment compensation to 23,000 Westing 
house workers. ‘They charged in Dauphin County Court 
at Harrisburg that a “lockout” ruling by the State Labor 
& Industry Dept. was improper. 

Ihe department changed the classification of the 
Westinghouse stoppage from a strike, under which U C 
would be barred, to a lockout, under which benefits could 
be paid. It explained that Democratic Gov. George M 
| cader offered a plan for ending the stoppage, and that 
the International Union of Electrical Workers accepted 
it but Westinghouse didn’t. At that point, the state 
agency contends, the stoppage became a lockout and 
U C payments became legal 

Last week in Ohio, the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation ruled that Westinghouse stzikers in that 
state were not cligible for unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

oe. £ sa 


Hoffa Captures Control 
Of Detroit Labor Body 


lfforts to merge Michigan state labor bodies may face a 
long, hard pull as a result of election results in the 
Detroit & Wayne County Federation of Labor recently. 
James R. Hoffa of the Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
captured complete control of the local federation, which 
is a powerhouse in the state AFL. The CIO organization 
in Wayne County is the stronghold of Walter Reuther, 
who has clashed in the past with Hoffa. 

lioffa learned in Honolulu last week that the last 
vestiges of the one-man dynasty of the late Frank X 
\lartel had crumbled in the Wayne County federation 
\ Hotta-backed slate—which included Hoffa as vice-presi 
dent—had been elected. Hoffa was elated, and made plans 
for his first visit in years to Detroit's Labor Temple. 

Several years ago Hoffa led a walkout of AFL locals 
from the county body as a result of a bitter feud with 
Martel. The breach in the Wayne County organiza 
tion continued until early this year—when the urgings of 
\FL-CIO Pres, George Meany and the importance of 
increasing AFL strength before !ocal talks with CIO 
brought 150,000 AFL unionists back into the Wayne 
County body 

* ¢« @ 


Southern Textile Workers Win 
$1.5-Million in Back Pay 


Labor broke even on two major Supreme Court 
decisions last week 
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As a result of one action, employees of 79 Southern 
textile mills will get $1.5-million in back pay. 

The Supreme Court held, in effect, that the Secretary 
of Labor can set industrywide minimum wage standards 
on government contract work under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. Southern cotton manufacturers 
had challenged the Secretary's right to set a $l-an-hour 
minimum wage for their workers back in February, 1953. 
The Southerners claimed this rate was based on a nation- 
wide prevailing-wage determination instead of one by 
regional “‘locality’—which, for the South, would have 
meant a lower government-contract minimum. 

In the second major case, the Supreme Court ruled 
that a union’s “featherbedding” of make-work demands 
constitute extortion if backed by threats of force and 
violence—and therefore can be prosecuted under the 
Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act of 1946. This decision 
reversed a lower court ruling that union efforts to secure 
“make work” for their members are protected under the 
‘l'aft-Hartley Act, and that the Hobbs Act could not 
be applied. 

. e + 


Rival Meat Packing Unions 


Move a Step Closer to Merger 


Executive boards of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and United Packinghouse Workers last week approved 
an agreement bringing the first merger of two major 
internationals in AFL-CIO closer to realization. 

Disagreements that had threatened to upset negotia- 
tions for three months were finally ironed out. The 
boards agreed that the new union would retain the 
Amalgamated name of the former AFL union, and that 
two of three top officers would be from Amalgamated. 
The new executive board will have 33 members, 2] 
from Amalgamated and 12 from UPW. ‘The new union 
will absorb all employees of the two organizations. 

Union chiefs claim the combined membership will be 
450,000, and will include an estimated 98% of all 
workers in meat packing. 

Present plans call for the unions to hold simultaneous 
conventions in Cincinnati June 11, and then to meet 
jointly in a merger convention. It’s likely to be the first 
merger under AFL-CIO. 


Labor Briefs 


Dow Chemical Co. and the United Mine Workers 
announced an agreement last week on a new three-year 
contract, with an immediate |4¢-an-hour raise, 7¢ more 
in 1957, and 8¢ in 1958. The pact covers 6,000 workers 
at Midland, Mich. 


Shifts in the business trend may show up earlier in 
a new government economic index. The new figure, 
expected to be released within a couple of months, will 
be a measure of overtime hours of employment. Changes 
in overtime hours usually precede ups or downs in 
employment figures. By itself, however, this index won't 
always be an accurate guide to employment movements 
since a company could drop one whole shift while 
putting another shift on a little overtime. 
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A STEEL HOUSE FOR THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


@ In the reactor shell of the first peacetime atomic 
power plant, the controlled fury of the fissioned atom will 
soon go to work—behind walls of Lukens stainless-clad 
steel plates. Construction techniques without 
precedent are involved in this huge project, drawing 
heavily on the equipment builder's vast fund of 
engineering skill and knowledge. From Lukens, such 
qualified builders get the kind of teamwork they like 
specialized service as well as specialty steel plates. 
Nothing new about this, when you consider that even 

in 1905, when Albert Einstein started the neutrons 
flying with his great equation, Lukens had been 
making steel plate for 80 years! 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


World's Leading Producer of Specialty Steel Plate « Carbon, Alloy & 
Clad Steels « Heads « Pilate Shapes « For Qualitied Equipment Builders 








ENGINEERS! 


How’s the climate 
where you live? 


Douglas Aircraft Company has 
ground-floor opportunities for all 
kinds of engineering talents in 
locations where 
living conditions 
are wonderful, 
all year ‘round. 
(Not one Douglas 
engineer owns a 
snow shovel.) 
Write today for 
information 
about 
challenging 
work with the 
world's largest 


aircraft 
manufacturer 


with a two 
billion dollar 
backlog in 
aircraft, 
missiles 
and 


electronics 


Send resume to 
Cc. C. LaVene, Box 6208 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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| J 
Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
| nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
126" Consecutive Dividend 


31 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 29, 
1956 





| ROBERT W, LADD, 
| Secrelary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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September “Pre-Heart Attack” High = 100 
108 ™ 


1955 
“2 a eeeaeeee eee 


it’s More Than Ever 
a HIGH-GRADE Market 


HIGH-GRADE 
COMMONS 


LOW-PRICE 
COMMONS 


1956 
Ses Pewee 





rae Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Date: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price indexes. 
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Pickier and Choosier 


This week, it became obvious that 
the five-week bull market rise had flat 
tened out. The averages showed it up, 
but the performance of individual issues 
even more emphasized the slowdown. 
Far more issues declined in the past 10 
days than during the rise, even though 
some of the best days for the averages 
during the rise had been marked by 
more declines than advances 

(here is the usual argument in the 
Street as to whether the pause is simply 
a “well-deserved consolidation period 
ifter a fast climb” or whether it is 
“a market that has run out of gas.”” But 
this argument is pretty academic, in 
volving prejudices more than facts 
¢ Resting—The facts of this week's 
market are plain enough: The market 
is resting near its all-time highs, after 
a better than 10% rise by any average 
you choose to pick. And this rise came 
in a relatively short period 

As the chart above shows, the leader 
ship has been taken over by high-grade 
issues, with slackening support from 
lower-priced shares. The market is ex 
tremely volatile. Good news drives in 


dividual issues through the skylight in 
a single session—as it did with Alcoa 
early this weeck—and bad news clips 
hefty chunks out of prices. 

¢ Too Few Leaders— lhe leadership by 
high-grade commons is not ordinarily 
anything to fret about. Yet Streeters 
whose worries mount with the ascent 
of the averages say it bodes no good. 
Ihey say that the latest bull rise needed 
support from the secondary issues to 
give it a look of strength, and that 
support has been lacking. While Stand 
ard & Poor's high-grade index contin 
ued to bull upwards through most of 
last month, the low-priced shares in 
dex petered out nearly four weeks ago 
It is currently just below its September, 
1955, high. 

The leadership of the high-grade 
commons has been fairly limited in 
scope—it has rested largely with blue 
chip issues that have caught the fancy 
of inflation-conscious investors. 
¢ Oils—Take the oils, for instance. Al 
though industry observers sa‘ 
that a price rise in crude oil now might 
not be smart because of adverse pub 


some 
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A pipeliner bends over the valve wheel. 

As the wheel turns, natural gas flows at a rate of 
thousands of cubic feet per minute into the pipes of 
a gas distribution system serving one of the thriving 
communities of The Industrial Southeast. In 1955, 
some 60 additional communities in The Industrial 
Southeast began to use natural gas transported by 


“Tyrn-on” year for 60 communities. Southern Natural Gas Company. 


GEORGIA 


he pen @ 


rye 7 ae gs aged 
Jet a, iiss 
ALABAMA CAROLINA 





LOUISIANA 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS SUPPLIES 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


In 1955 Southern Natural Gas supplied about 
191 billion cubic feet of gas to 
@ 725,000 consumers in communities whose popula- TOTAL VOLUME OF 
tien totals GAS SOLD—Mef 274,851,165 
@ 3,100,000 people (including Atlanta & Birmingham) AVERAGE DAILY SALE—Mcf 753,017 
plus GROSS REVENUES $69,919,556 
NET INCOME $ 8,534,199 
NET INCOME PER SHARE $2.37 
DIVIDENDS PAID PER SHARE* $1.65 


1955 





© 73 billion cubic feet of gas to 60 direct industrial 
consumers. 








THE RESULTS: 
Gross revenues and net 


income higher in 19565 than *increased, as of December 13, 1955, to a quarterly rate of 
in any previous year. 45 cents per share, equivalent to $1.80 per year. 











Write to the Secretary of the Company for your Copy of our 1955 Annual Report. 
SOUTHERN 


L 
NATUBALT SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
MPAKY 
a WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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PLANT 
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DUST 


ee a ae ee a 
duction, raises housekeeping costs 
decreases efficiency. Oust cuts you 
profits! Pangbeorn Oust Centro! elim 
inates dust losses pays for itself 
For full details, write to: Pangber: 


1, Md 


Pangborn 


CONTROLS DUST 
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“SHUBH 
YATRA” 


with NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


T how Hindus wish you “Safe 
ey ind with National City Bank 
hecks your travel funds are 
fia or Indiana these famous 
epted as readily a: sh, 
sre lost or stolen, you geta 
ind full. In handy denomi- 
$10, $20, $50 and $100, 
’5¢ per $100. They're great 
g place 


Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by 
The Firet National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 








154 The 


Varkets 


licity surrounding the natural gas bill, 
many companies are pushing for such 
a hike (page 166). ‘This week, oil 
company executives were talking about 
higher prices for refined products as 
well 

Couple this with the oils’ traditional 
position as prime investments in a gen 
crally inflationary climate and it adds 
up in part to the reason for oil’s cur 
rent boom. The emphasis is on full 
integrated members of the interna 
tional group, such as Gulf, Socony Mo 
bil, and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
¢ Metals—Another group boosted by 
inflationary worries of both an internal 
and external nature are nonferrous 
metals Last week, the long-favored 
coppers slumped sharply as European 
prices moved downward after their long 
rise, But the aluminum shares took 
over as bull market favorites. Prices of 
aluminum were jacked up, and leading 
roducers’ shares spiraled until they 
cll prey to profit-taking early this week. 

With the emphasis on inflationary 
forces, nonferrous metals, like oils, will 
probably bask in bull market sunshine 
or at least some oils and metals will 
You just have to be able to pick the 
right ones 
¢ Laggard Autos—While oils, alumi 
num shares, and some chemicals and 
rails lead the market parade, there have 
been disappointments lately. Autos are 
chief among them 

Streeters have been taking a dimmer 
view of the auto picture since layoffs 
mounted last month. General Motors 
is selling around 8% below its 1956 
ligh, 16% below last year's high 
Chrvsler has fared even worse, selling 
some 34% below last vear’s high and 
ibout 13% under this vear’s peak. Ford 
sank to a new low this week, around 
9% under its January offering price of 
$64.50 
¢ More Depressants—The market also 
faces a couple of other potentially un 
settling factors. One is the Apr 15 
tax date, which might bring some sell 
ing as funds shift to Uncle Sam’s pock 
cts. Also, it is now just over six months 
“heart attack break,” and 
some of the buying done during the 
October lows might turn into profit 
taking now that the capital gains hold 
ing period is ending. The next two 
weeks could be critical ones for the mar 
ket 

here is another force working in the 
tock market that hasn’t really made its 
presence felt vet. That's the impact of 
tighter money (page 23). Last week, 
New York banks boosted the rate on 
brokers’ loans. Tighter money has hit 
the bond market hard, too, and some 
would-be borrowers have backed out of 
the market altogether rather than pay 
the price investors demand. Bond yields 
ire currently only about 20% above 
industrial stock vields 


since the 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about fund favorites 
. . » prospects for auto earn- 
ings... institutional stock hold- 
ings . . . the Pennsy’s climb. 


The five common stocks most favored 
by investment trusts at the yearend 
were, according to Vickers Bros., Inc.: 
(1) Standard Oil (N.J.), $139-million 
worth held by 101 trusts; (2) General 
Motors, $120-million held by 88 trusts; 
(3) du Pont, $106-million held by 73; 
(4) Bethlehem Steel, $13-million held 
by 61; (5) International Paper, $102 
million held by 59. A vear earlier, the 
Big Five were Amerada Petroleum 
(now seventh), Jersey Standard, Texas 
Co. (now sixth), du Pont, International 
Paper 


Most Streeters are reconciled to the 
likelihood that auto earnings this year 
will lag far behind 1955. Estimates of 
the drop, on a per share basis, are in 
these ranges: GM, 10% to 20%; Ford, 
25%-40%: Chrvsler, 30%-50%. 


Institutional holdings of stock at the 
yearend were $30-billion—15% of the 
value of all listed shares—the Big Board 
estimates. It figures that the value of 
the holdings, excluding personal trusts 
handled by banks, rose $5-billion during 
the year, with new purchases account- 
ing for only $2-billion or less. 


Pennsy shares rose 15% last ‘Thurs- 
day, climbing $3.62 to $27.62, with 
275.000 shares traded—a third of the 
day's trading in rails and most active 
of all shares. The push came from a 
strong “buying plug” sent by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane to its 
half-million clients. But the plug lost 
its potency over the Easter weekend, 
ind there was no further climb on Mon 
day, though the 101,000 shares chang- 
ing hands again topped all trading 


“Hidden values” lics behind the 
heavy “bulling” of certain stocks by 
Streeters Thus the books of Loew’s, 
Inc., are said to “hugely undervaluc” 
its realty holdings. And Masonite Corp. 
is said to be carrving 300,000 acres of 
Mississippi timber at only $8.30 per 
cre against a going value of $135. 


The boost of interest rates on dealer- 
broker loans by New York banks doesn’t 
seem to have hurt the Street much. It’s 
claimed that many Streeters have 
switched their borrowing to out-of- 
town banks with cheaper rates—by direct 
loans, or by security sales under repur- 
chase agreements guarantecing the 
banks against loss. 
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For Sandwich Spreads 

















For Planis For Eggs 


For Cheese Glasses 


Keyes Molded Pulp Packaging Shapes 


Cut Costs, Save Space and Give Your 
Product Custom-Fitted Protection 


Pictured here are a few typical examples of 
packaging problems effectively handled by 
molded pulp, the modern packaging mate- 
rial which provides maximum protection 
at minimum cost. These illustrations show 
how the most delicate merchandise can 
be packaged with greater safety, shielded 
from shock and impact by custom de- 


signed pulp shapes. In addition to savings 
from lack of damage in transit, packers 
usually find that molded pulp packing 
materials .are less costly than ordinary 
packs, and save valuable storage and 
shipping space. The superiority of molded 
pulp is evidenced by the many major con- 
cerns already using this type of packaging. 


lf your product is fragile... 


Years of experience in the field of molded pulp, 
coupled with modern plants and manufacturing 
skills, are available at Keyes to design and produce 
a more efficient, more economical packing material 
for your product. Our Product Development Divi- 


sion will gladly show you how 





Visit Keyes Booth No. 1337 
NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
Atlantic City, April 9-12 








Product Development Division, Dept. B-4 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY WATERVILLE, MAINE 





To savea l ife 


Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 


fue BRicuT BEAM of a flashlight in the hands of an 
‘irman down at sea the untold comlort of an almost 
invisible hearing aid the pleasure of listening to 


your favorite music overt 1 portable radio 


THESE INGENIOUS DEVICES have one thing in com- 
mon—they all get their electric power from dry-cell bat- 
teri bach day millions of us depend on these porta- 
ble packages of power lor greater salety, comlort, and 


ple istite 


LARGE BATTERIES furnish power for signalling and 
communications systems, He iring aid batteries are now 
so tiny that they can hide under a dime. Other dry-cells 


supply power to everything from toys to Geiger counters, 


OVER 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide 
pt duced the first commercial dry-cell. From this be 


ginning, they developed the great variety of EVEREADY 
batteries that now serve dependably in so many appli- 
cations. 

SCIENTISTS of Union Carbide are constantly work- 
ing on new, improved methods of producing packaged 
power (heir goal is to make dry-cell batteries do even 


more work lor all ot us 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
Ish for 
the 1956 edition of Products and Processes” booklet. 


T | 
l'nron CARBIDE 
VD CARBON CORPORATION 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA Limitep, Toronto 


and PLASTics improve many things that you use 


A 


UCC s Trade-marked Products include 


Eveready Flashlights and Batteries Dynel Textile Fibers 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze ELecTRoMET Alloys and Metals 


L NION CARBIDE Silicone 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
BAKELITE. VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 


LNION Carbide LINDE Oxygen 


NATIONAL Carbons ACHESON Electrodes PYROPFAX Gas 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A major part of anybody’s plans for a trip abroad should be a careful 

APR. 7. 1956 study of the U. S. Customs regulations. An understanding of the philosophy 

$ and rules can save you a lot of trouble and grief when you bring gifts and 
purchases into this country. 


Main thing to remember is the old axiom that honesty is the best policy. 
Declare everything you acquired, even if it takes you over your exemption. 
You can get into serious trouble if you conceal anything that should be 
declared and it’s discovered—as it probably will be. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


Each person who is out of the country for 12 days or more can bring in 

$500 worth of goods duty-free. For example, if a family of four travels as 

SERVICE a group, it can make one written declaration to include a total exemption 
up to $2,000. 


The worth of your goods is based on a fair market value (actually the 
wholesale value). So in some cases your allowance may be up to 25% above 
the $500 limitation. 


Supposing your purchases do exceed the exemption? The Customs 
officer will be as lenient as he can—by putting the articles with the highest 
rate of duty in your exemption, so you will pay duty on those with the 
lowest rate. 


You must give the Customs officer a written declaration even if you 
made no purchases, and have nothing at all to declare, It is a record of 
your return to the U.S. 


Don’t forget to include any gifts you may have received in your declara- 
tion. And note this: Cost of repairs you had made on equipment while in 
Europe—such as your car or camera—are usually dutiable unless they are 
declared as a part of your exemption. 


One very strict rule is the limitation of one gallon of alcoholic beverage 
to each person, duty-free. Don’t make the mistake of deliberately going 
over that allotment with the idea that it’s worth paying the duty on—you’ll 
find it isn’t. 


First of all, the duty is $1.50, the Internal Revenue tax $10.50 per gallon 
on hard liquor, for example. But that isn’t all: You must contact your state 
liquer board and get a permit before Customs can release your extra allot- 
ment. In the long run you don’t save much money and you get well-tangled 
in red tape. (Incidentally, note that each returning U.S. resident, regard- 
less of age, is allowed a gallon of liquor free of duty and tax.) 


Don’t be surprised if there are certain other items that the Customs 
officer tells you he must hold until you get a release. This applies to certain 
foreign companies that have registered copyrights or trade-marked items 
in this country. For example, you must get permission from the American 
distributors of certain perfumes and silverware before Customs can release 
the article. 


Customs will make allowance for depreciation, wear, or use of articles 
you bought abroad, particularly clothing They usually deduct about 25% 
from what you paid for the item. But don’t try to persuade them it’s been 
used if it hasn’t. They know their business and can tell. 


If you take any valuable article of foreign manufacture abroad with 
you, like a watch or a camera, it’s wise to have it registered by the customs 
PAGE 157 inspector at the airport or pier before you leave the U.S. Foreign-made 
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jewelry should be registered at the Office of Appraiser of Merchandise, 
at the port you leave from. These precautions will save time and red tape 
on your return. 


If possible, bring all items you purchase abroad with you instead of 
having them sent. Anything you do have sent must be listed on your 
declaration. If the articles to follow are in one shipment, the Customs 
inspector will issue a certified copy of the baggage declaration that you 
use to clear the shipment when it arrives. 


If you’re expecting more than one shipment, the inspector will issue 
you the special “NYC Form 1000,” which will help you clear through Cus- 
toms shipments declared to follow. 


It’s time to get your outboard motor out of storage and put it into 
shape. Doing just a few basic things can mean the difference between 
frustration and efficient operation this summer: 


Remove spark plugs and clean. Regap to clearance recommended by 
manufacturer. If you've lost the instructions, a general 0.030 clearance will 
work with most motors. Replace plugs if they look too worn. 


Lubricate cylinders by squirting oil into spark plug openings. Ground 
the spark plug leads and turn motor over a few times to distribute oil. 


Clean points with any thin, hard, absorbent paper, such as roll-your- 
own cigarette paper. Adjust clearance to 0.020. If the points are extremely 


dirty or look badly pitted, it’s best to replace them with new ones. 


Remove the grease plugs on the gearcase. Check lubricant for signs 
of water. If there is any water, have the motor inspected by an authorized 
service man. If not, refill with the proper lubricant. 


Lubricate external linkage—and don’t forget the swivel bracket. 
Smooth down any little nicks on propeller blade with a file. 


During the trial run, be sure to adjust the high- and low-speed needles 


for best performance. 
—@—— 


Popular Mechanics Press has two springtime booklets for the Do-It- 
Yourselfer moving outdoors: (1) Concrete Construction Around the Home; 
and (2) Landscaping Your Home at Low Cost. They sell for 25¢ each. 


An eastern executive has just taken out two life-insurance policies for 
$1-million each. One covers the life of his son, 16, the other his daughter, 
15. Annual premiums come to about $28,000. 


His reasons: (1) Both children already have estates running into seven 
figures; the insurance will give cash funds to pay taxes and other expenses 
at their deaths; (2) they are at optimum ages now, pricewise, to buy insur- 
ance. At age 45, the same amount of insurance would cost about $70,000 
a year. 

— 


An effective treatment for infectious mononucleosis, a virus infection 
that causes painful swelling of the lymph glands, appears to be at hand. 
It is a combination of cortisone and the antibiotic, polycycline. In tests, 
the treatment brought relief within 24 to 36 hours to patients suffering pain 
and acute difficulty in breathing and swallowing. Usually, recovery is slow 
and relapses are common. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 7, 1956, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, WN. Y. 





Whatever 


protect it 
against 
transit 


damage 


at no extra cost ! 





Wether you ship lamp bulbs or linoleum—whether 
you ship in crates, cartons, drums, barrels, or carboys 
—your loads travel safely, without damage, in boxcars 
equipped with Evans’ DF*. 


Evans’ DF cars are provided to shippers at no extra 
cost by 44 of America’s Class I railroads. Shippers like 
DF cars because they eliminate the need for costly 
dunnage. The DF makes double-decking convenient. 
It lets the shipper use more of the car’s capacity. 


Railroads report that each DF car produces several 
times more freight revenue per year than an old style 
car. Write for details on Evans’ DF today! Address: 
Evans Products Co., Dept. B-4, Plymouth, Mich. 


*DF is a trademark of Evans Products Company . . . only Evans makes it 


« «+ THE “KID GLOVE" TREATMENT 
THAT LOCKS IN LADING .. . 
ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 

also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir 
plywood; and Evanite battery separators 





which letter iv more likely to 


The one with the crystal-clear window can mean better business 


The cost is negligible but the extra value of crystal-clear 
acetate windows is worth dollars in goodwill and 

good public relations for your business. On your next 
order of stationery, order Acetate windows. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 

Newark 5, New Jersey. * 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off : 
ACETATE TRANSPARENT FILMS ) 





CANADA 


FROM BIG OPERATIONS like Pronto Uranium’s mining and milling plant comes a wealth of ore that's ready to fuela... 


New Era for Canada’s Uranium 


North of the 


border, the curtain 
came down last weekend on a drama 
that has been running for eight years 
Canada’s wild, free-wheeling days of 
uranium hunting and dealing are over. 
The Canadian government slammed the 
curtain down on them last Saturday, 
when it ceased accepting any further 
applications for special price contracts 
for uraniura ore. It says it will consider 
no more such contracts until uranium 
demand improves 

The wild days hardly went out in a 
blaze of glory. They had been fizzling 
away for many months. As in the U.S., 
The uranium busi- 
ness has been getting more and more 
respectable, less and less open to swift 
moving speculators and solitary pros 
And the that 
Canadian uranium is moving out of its 
turbulent childhood came a few weeks 
before the contract deadline. It was 
contained in the announcement by 
Canada’s Trade & Commerce Minister 
C. D. Howe that within another 12 
months Canada will be making its own 
uranium metal. 


so also in Canada 


pectors sure indication 
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And so, while some Canadians are 
mourning the end of the old days, a 
totally new uranium drama is taking 
shape in their country 


|. Pattern of the Drama 


You need to cast back a moment 
over the last couple of years’ history of 
the Canadian uranium business to sec 
how this new drama has developed 

Ever since 1948, when the Canadian 
government opened uranium mining to 
private industry (before that the govern 
ment’s own Eldorado Mining & Refin 
ing Co. was sole producer) the country’ 
only market for uranium has been the 
U.S. The U.S. passed out long-term 
contracts to Canada for a 
nium supply 
from these contracts spurred uranium 
exploration and mining in Canada, and 
these 1953 
that Canada was probably possessor of 
the world’s largest body of uranium or 
Meanwhile, the U.S 
long-term contracts clsewher 
Africa, Australia, the 


steady ura 
The promise of big mone 


activities showed by around 


was passing out 
to South 


Belgian Congo 


And all the time the U.S.’s own ura- 
nium production was growing fast 

¢ Surfeit—By the middle of last year, 
the U.S. had uranium just about run- 
ning out of its ears. And to Canada and 
some other supplying nations it said 
“We can give no more long-term con 
tracts.” 

The result was quick and drastic in 
Canada. Last August, C. D. Howe an 
nounced that the Canadian government, 
through which all Canadian shipments 
before they're 
S., could give no more 
premium contracts to its own 
uranium miners after Mar, 31, 1956 

The reason is plain enough: Canada 
was left sitting on top of probably the 
world’s greatest uranium supply—its 
only customer was little interested in 
any more ore, and Canada itself could 
do little with its vast supply of the 
nuclear fuel. The barrier preventing it 
from using much of its own or 
that it had no means for turning the 
ore into the form required by atomic 
Ever since it first began sup 
plying ore to the U.S. it has received 


of uranium must 
ent on to the U 


pass 


price 


was 


reactors 


Canada 61 





PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 


not only schedules, 

automatically checks 
with TIME, LINE 

and COLOR control 


Contucius sand “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 








Scheduling 
? 8,000,000 items 
i; - —___— 
Original cost and upkeep low. 
Schedules and time checks operations. 
Historical record to back it up. 
Bad sitvati show aut ti 


its simplicity has put it into 
world-wide use. 


* Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport, Conn. 
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Loans in Canada 


Look to Canada’s First Bank for 
the soundest financing of oil devel 
opments north of the border Call 
on the bank with 231 branches in 
call in 


Address our most con 


the oil provinces alone . . 
the Bof M 
venient office in Canada, the U.S. 
or Head Office, Montreal 


9 ” Mew York: 64 Wall St 
San francisee: 333 Caltorme St 
0 2 00a moe Chicage Special Representatve's 
Ofhes 14) West lackson Bivd 


~ 





BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canada's First Bank 


650 Branch 


Across C d 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2,700,000,000 _/ 
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the uranium 
own reactor 


in return from the U.S 
metal it needed for its 
work 

* Marketing Problem—There wasn't— 
there still isn’'t—much point in shipping 
the ore overseas. Only three countries 
have the means for turning it into 
metal—the U.S., Britain, and Russia. 
The U.S. already has enough ore, 
Britain has enough, too, for its limited 
production of uranium metal, and Rus- 
sia is hardly one of Canada’s preferred 
customers for this product. 

From that point of hindsight, Can- 
ada’s decision to take the plunge into 
the final stage of uranium production 
the refining of metal for reactors—looks 
simple a inevitable. But, as U.S. 
industry has been learning as it has 
delved deeper into nuclear development 
in the last few years, nothing is simple 
when it’s tied up with the atom. Pro- 
duction of uranium metal—a complex 
job that entails between 10 and 20 
steps, none of them easy or cheap—is 
one of the most difficult of all stages 
of nuclear development. Plainly, Can- 
ada must guess it has a solid founda 
tion to build on when it starts moving. 


ll. Digging It Out 


The first part of this foundation lies 
in the ground. Current estimates are 
that Canada’s eight largest uranium 
mining companies, working in three 
main fields, have reserves totaling about 
$2-billion worth of ore. There's specu- 
lation based on this estimate that the 
value of all of Canada’s uranium ore 
is about $6-billion. 
¢ $1-Billion Basis—Certainly it's al 
ready well established that Canada will 
produce $l1-billion worth of ore by 
1962. Before the production contract 
deadline, Ottawa let contracts and let- 
ters of intent to eight companies for 
$700-million worth of uranium ore pro 
duction. Another $150-million worth 
of production contracts were expected 
to get through before the deadline. 
And the government company’s own 
production by 1962 should total about 
another $150-million worth 
¢ Big Winners—Here’s what the eight 
main mining companies got before the 
contract deadline last Saturday 

Gunnar Mines, Ltd., has a contract 
to supply $77-million worth of uranium 
ore by 1962. It has built a 1,250 tons 
per day mill to handle its ore 

Pronto Uranium Mines, Ltd., has a 
$55-million contract. Its mill can handle 
1,000 tons of ore a day 

Algom Uranium Mines, Ltd., has a 
$207-million contract. It will start pro- 
duction from its two ore bodies in gen. 
tember, and two mills, each of 3,000 
tons a day capacity, will handle its ore. 

Consolidated Denison Mines, Ltd., 
has a $182-million contract and a 5,700 
tons a day mill. 


Can-Met Explorations, Ltd., has a 
$70-million letter of intent, and plans 
a 2,500-ton mill. 

Bicroft Uranium Mines, Ltd., has a 
$36-million contract and a 1,000 tons 
a day mill. 

Faraday Uranium Mines, Ltd., has a 
$30-million contract and will build a 
750 tons a day mill. 

Lorado Uranium Mines, Ltd., has a 
$45-million letter of intent and will 
build a 500 tons a day mill. 

Under the contracts’ terms, all these 
mines must be in production by Sept. 
30, 1957. Their production, like all 
uranium ore mined in Canada, must be 
sold to the government's own Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Co. Eldorado then 
sells it to the U.S. Under its agreement 
with the U.S., Canada may divert to 
its own use whatever uranium it re- 
quires. 
¢ Prices—The mines are paid a basic 
price of $6 a lb. for concentrates—the 
milled product—with a uranium content 
of at least 10%. To this, the govern- 
ment adds a development allowance of 
$1.25 a lb. for the Est three years’ op- 
erations. This is to encourage the mines 
to build their own mills and get into 
sroduction fast. The companies that 
1ave won contracts so far have been 
paid something above the basic price; 
it’s estimated that most mines are get- 
ting between $10 a Ib. and $11 a lb.- 
including the development allowance- 
for their ore. Finally, the mines get 
fast tax write-offs on their plant. 

Now that the deadline premium 
price contracts has passed, you can get 
a firmer projection of Canadian uranium 
production. 
¢ For the Losers—Few if any of the 
mines that have not won premium price 
contracts are likely to try to go into 
production at the regular base price. 
The chief reason is that it would be 
difficult, often impossible, for them to 
raise money for their operations. Some 
of these operators probably will switch 
to copper mining 

So a projection of uranium produc- 
tion need include only those mines that 
have won contracts. And by 1959, when 
ill of these are in production, Canada 
probably will be mining about $250- 
million worth of uranium a year. This 
will put it ahead of both South Africa 
and the U.S 

By then the Canadian government 
probably will have worked out a policy 
on the export of uranium. Canadian 
miners are hoping they will be allowed 
to sell abroad, and they're convinced 
that in a world market they can com- 
pete with any other country’s uranium. 


lll. Burning It Up 


All this indicates that the raw ma- 
terial supply side of Canadian atomic 
energy development is settling down to 
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Versatile is the word for the 
Torqmatic 500 


AME the gasoline- or Diesel-powered equipment you 

buy or build in the 100 to 350 horsepower range 

and it’s a sure bet that it’s available—or will be soon— 

with the Series 500 Torqmatic, the world’s most ver- 
satile torque converter. 





Scores of manufacturers—making such varied equip- 
ment as cranes, shovels, drilling rigs, log loaders, ditchers, 
industrial locomotives, scrapers, graders and off-highway 
trucks—specify the Torqmatic 500 in the equipment 
they build, and with good reason. 

In one standard housing it gives them a choice of 4 
ranges, 7 torque ratios—and permits operators to 

















standardize on one type of converter for all their equip- 
ment within the horsepower range. 


In many applications it permits the use of lower horse- 
power engines with no reduction in working power 
because the Torgmatic 500 multiplies engine torque 
anywhere from 250% to 360% —and means equipment 
owners will cut operating costs and get more work done 
per shift. 

For full details on the Series 500 Torqmatic Converter 
in your equipment write to: 


Allison Division of General Motors 
Box 894B,, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Mis 3 
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Behr-cat tapes serve inductry everywhere! 


’ 


é 
is, 


is a cinch with Behr-cat 
filament-reinforced strapping 
tape on the job. Behr-cat 
sticks at a touch without 
wetting, assures fast, neat 
bundling, and provides simple, 
easy unwrapping for your 
customers. Try it today. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. 


In Canada Berry Manning (Canada) Ltd, Brantiord 
For Export, Norton Ben Manning Overseas inc 
New Rochelle, NY, USA 


/ 
EHIR-ANNING Vo 


& PRESSUPE-SENSITIVE TaPes 
® (vision of NORTON Company 


Canada 





a steady, solid business. But Canada is 
only just beginning to get te work on 
the production of nuclear fuel and of 
reactors to use the fuel. 
¢ The Government Preserve—Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Co., the govern- 
ment company, is still sole operator in 
the fuel production sector. It’s the out- 
fit that will turn out the uranium metal 
that Canada expects to be producing 
within the next 12 months. It probably 
will do this job at its refinery at Port 
Hope, Ontario 

A second government company, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., is in 
charge of Canada’s atomic research and 
devant work. AECL runs the 
Chalk River (Ontario) atomic center 
where Canada’s atomic physicists, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, and reactor designers, 
engineers, and operators are concen- 
trated. It operates one research reactor 
~—and in June it will start using a new 
reactor to produce plutonium and pro- 
vide larger experimental facilities. 
¢ Starting Work—Private industry is 
only just beginning to move into this 
field in Canada. Last year, a contract 
for a 20,000 kw. reactor was awarded 
to Canadian General Electric Co. This 
reactor, to be ready by 1958 for opera- 
tion by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, some claim will 
give GE the lead in atomic knowhow 
among manufacturers in Canada. But 
others are catching up. Canadair, Ltd., 
a division of General Dynamics Corp., 
is working on a design for a swimming 
pool type research reactor. And last 
week, Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., announced it has just set up an 
atomic energy department. It has the 
job of developing a cooling system for 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.’s reactor 
that’s scheduled to begin operating in 
June 
¢ What Market?—But for these com- 
panies, commercial atomic power seems 
to provide a pretty remote market. Most 
of Canada’s provinces still have vast un 
tapped water power resources. Only On 
taro is at present drawing on as much 
as half of its water power potential. 
here has been talk of designing a small 
reactor to provide power and heating 
in the almost fuel-less, remote areas of 
northern Canada. But it seems mor 
likely that the populated areas of south- 
erm Ontario will get atomic power be 
fore the north lands do. One predic- 
tion from the Chalk River scientists is 
that by 1961 Canada will have an in 
stalled generating capacity of 22.5-mil- 
lion kw. and between 100,000 kw. and 
200,000 kw. of that will come from 
nuclear reactors; that by 1981, capacity 
will be 48-million kw. and between 
4-million kw. and 7-million kw. of that 
will be nuclear power 

As Canada moves into a new era of 
atomic development, Canadians aren't 
lowering their expectations. Eno 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substan- 
tial savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. 


facts you should know about coal 


in most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available « Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar « Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use * No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment « Be- 
tween America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 


the modern way 
saves 

Clark Equipment 

$7,500 a year 


Expanding production facilities at Clark Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., created a need for more 
steam within the plant. In the face of rising overall 
costs, Clark engineers decided to meet this demand 
by modernizing the firm's power system. 


Today, two watertube boilers utilizing spreader 
stokers have replaced three firetube boilers, under- 
feed fired. Stokers are fed by screw conveyor and 
controls are fully automatic. As a result of these and 
other aspects of its modernization program, Clark's 
boiler plant has now increased plant efficiency, sup- 
plying reliable, low-cost steam for all purposes —at 
a savings of $7,500 a year. 


For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C, 
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Crude Oil: Due to Cost More 


@ The price has held firm since 1947, with only one 
25¢-a-barrel boost in 1953. Meanwhile, production costs have 


soared. 


@ Most of the major companies agree that another 


increase is justified, but no one wants to lead the way. 


@ They're all worried about political and economic 


consequences, abroad as well as in the U.S. 


lhe price of crude oil has risen only 
25¢ a barrel in 1953—in the 
last eaght and a half years, but pressure 
for another boost is building up so fast 
that most observers feel the question is 
no longer “whether” but “when.” 

Since the rise two and a half years 
igo, production costs have gone up. Oil 
is harder and more expensive to find; 
the mdustry is drilling deeper to get 
less oil, Labor costs and materials prices 
have been rising as they have for other 
industries. And oil producers are press 
ing hard for a rise in crude prices to 
reflect these higher costs 

Now the Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers & Royalty Owners Assn.—a lead 
ing group of independent oilmen—has 
made the demand official. In a letter 
last week to all crude oil buyers, TIPRO 
iid costs have increased 20% since the 
June, 1953, price rise. It told buvers 
that it was their “awesome responsibil 
itv” to prices by 60¢ a barrel; 
few in the trade expect a boost as big 
is that 
* Pace-Setters—Oil pricing is a compli 
ited affair where the buyer apparently 
initiates the changes, upward or down 
vard. Strictly speaking, he does exactly 
that. A big crude buyer announces, by 
changing the posted price, that it is will- 
ing to pay more or less, and the other 
buyers usually follow quickly, as they 
did in 1953. If the other industry lead- 
crs balk at an increase, as they did in 
1945, the initiator and any companies 
that followed in the rise will lamely 
have to drop their posted prices again 

The footnote to the “buyer sets the 
routine is this; It takes a big in 
company to make a price 
change stick, and such a company is 
ilso a big producer of crude. It bal 
inces its problems as a byyer against its 
problems as a producer, and its decision 
ilso affects the fortunes of thousands of 
independent producers (BW—Mar.24 
16,p140) 
* How They Feel—Heads of several 
major Companies view a crude price rise 
iS Inevitable L. F. McCollum, presi 


Ones by 


raise 


price 
tegrated 
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dent of Continental Oil Co., is leadin 
advocate of an increase. Phillips, Gulf, 
l'exas Co., Socony Mobil more or less 
agree. But they aren't ready to say 
when, and nobody wants to make the 
first move. With costs rising, a boost 
in crude price would not have been 
delayed even as long as this, the com- 
panies say, except for the supply-de- 
mand situation and a fear of retail sales 
resistance. 

There are other companies without 
which no price rise oe be effective. 
One is Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), biggest 
of them all. More than any other com- 
pany, Jersey Standard has to balance off 
the pressures of oi) economics and poli- 
tics, both at home and around the 
world, Late last year, along with Stand- 
ard Oil Co, (Ind.), it discounted talk of 
a price boost in the “near future.” 

l'alk quieted down then, but another 
four months have passed, oil invento- 
ries are in better shape, pressure from 
producers has increased, and other ma- 
jor companies have spoken. Jersey 
Standard has a fairly firm tradition of 
holding the line in prices, and it proba 
bly won't initiate an increase. But it 
can make or break someone else's price 
move. Insiders say the company is 
still making up its mind what to do. 
¢ Chain Reaction—There’s more to 
making a decision on oil price changes 
than merely looking at the economics 
of cost and price. A price boost now 
would have repercussions—political as 
well as economic—around the globe 

For example, if domestic crude oil 
prices went up, sooner or later thev 
would have to go up, too, on oil from 
Venezuela and the Middle East. For- 
cign crudes can already be landed in 
East Coast ports for substantially less 
than domestic crude from the Gulf 
Coast; the industry wouldn't dare widen 
the differential 

U.S. companies couldn't put a crude 
price rise into effect in the Middle East 
unless European companies taking oil 
from the same area went along on it. 
Chances are, though, the others would 


have to go along. The Arab countries 
that take a big cut of oil company 
profits—generally about 50%—would see 
to that. Indeed, many Middle East oil 
concessions specify prices matching the 
best paid in the area. 

Thus, if U.S. domestic crude prices 
go up, so will prices in the Middle East. 
Putting it another way, U.S. prices 
can’t go up unless the American com- 
panies that operate in the Middle East 
are willing to take the risk of applying 
the price rise there, too. And there are 
risks. 
¢ Squeeze on Europe—The bulk of 
Middle Eastern oil, including that pro 
duced by U.S. companies, is bought by 
Western Europe. There’s no danger 
of losing that market; Europe is in 
creasingly dependent on Middle East 
oil to meet its energy needs (BW— 
Mar.17'56,p140) 

This dependence on oil could make 
the storm of protest all the more vio- 
lent if Middle East prices are raised. 
Costs of producing Arabian crude are 
far below those in the U.S., and Euro- 
pean buyers are already getting restive 
over having to pay prices that move 
with those of the U.S. Gulf Coast. 

A year ago, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe spelled 
out these complaints in a lengthy report 
(BW—Mar.5'55,p112). The report rec- 
ognized that the oil companies can’t do 
much individually to correct the pricing 
situation and can’t take collective action 
because of U.S. antitrust laws. It 
pointed to international control of oil 
as the solution. 

Up to now, Britain and the U.S., the 
producing countries, have opposed talk 
of an international plan, but a hike in 
the prices that Europe must pay for oil 
would fan the blaze. 
¢ Domestic Trouble, Too—Not all the 
flareback from a price rise would come 
from Europe, either. There would be 
trouble in this country, too. 

Independent refiners and marketers 
hotly oppose any increase. Their costs, 
too, have been going up, and they can’t 
always be passed along to the customer. 
Marketers are especially worried about 
their star product—gasoline. States are 
increasing gasoline taxes right and left, 
and Washington is talking about tack- 
ing another | ¢ a gal. on the federal tax; 
taxes already average around 8¢ a gal., 
and the total price at the pump is pretty 
steep. The industry wonders how much 
the metorist will take before he makes 
a strenuous effort to cut his gasoline 
consumption 
¢ Timing a Jump—The question of tim- 
ing any crude increase is ticklish. A 
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COMMON SENSE says it’s 


y; 


Available under 
Tool-Lease program 


5 more reasons why 7 Series milling machines 


are way out front in soiar® 


Heavier, Wider, One-Piece Knee — The 
TWIN SCREW arrangement supports the 
heavier, larger knee. Span and length 
of ways is increased considerably 
—— fuller saddle support 

ting accuracy substontial re- 
duction of way ond gib wear. 


Double **Vibra-Void™ Overarms — Two 
solid steel bars, 


er 


Three-Bearing Spindle — Complete as- 
sembly consists of three heavy-duty 
bearings, flywheel, o train of wide- 
faced forged steel gears. Rigidity of 
spindle unit contributes to increased 
cutter life, better finish ond quieter 
operation. 


“Fren- Trot’’ Operating Convenience — 





through column, void vibration o 
source, afford more rigidity and resist- 
ance to deflection than any other type 
support. Design alse greatly simplifies 
changing of arbors and cutters. 





F ted controls include feed 
uae Mono-Lever table feed and 
rapid traverse, ovtomatic cycle table 
feed ond rapid traverse controls, table 
hondwheel, seddie clamping gib and 
backlash eliminator. Machines hove 
2” dia. table feed screw. 





BUILDERS OF 


PRECISION AND PRODUCT 


ION MACHINE TOOLS § 


NCE 1898 


better. .. 


Twin Screw 
| Knee Support 


Think it over... twin screw knee support 
is the one really new basic advancement in 
knee type milling machine design in years. 
And only Kearney & Trecker 
new 7¥ Series machines have it! 


Here’s why it makes sense. 


Because the twin screw design distributes most effec- 
tively the weight of much larger, heavier knees, saddies 
and tables, it fulfills today’s requirements for higher 
speeds, feeds and power — greater machine capacity. 
What’s more, this balanced design substantially in- 
creases stability under heaviest loads... offers greater 
resistance to torsional thrust under all cuts... divides 
the wear factor in half, thus assuring greater, longer- 
lasting accuracy. 

Kearney & Trecker’s feature-packed TF Series line of 
general production machines is available in five sizes — 
No. 2 to No. 6, from 10hp to 50hp in Plain, Universal 
and Vertical styles. 


Why take less than the latest when you want new 
milling machines? You can get all the facts on the new 
TF’s from your Kearney & Trecker representative, or 
write direct to Kearney & Trecker Corp. Mail coupon 
for new catalog with details on TF Series machines. 


Massive Column —Selid back, dovble- 
box section column is scientifically 
tibbed throughout te rigidly withstand 
heoviest cutting forces. Full bearing 
column tace affords maximum support 
for the knee. Cross-mounted motor as- 
tures maximum ventilation, easy ac- 
cess for routine maintenance. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6782 W. Notional Avenve, Milwovkee 14, Wisconsin 
Please send me Catalog No. TF.50 with details on new line 
of TF Series Piain, Universal and Vertical milling machines 


Nome 
Title 
Compony 
Address 


Leeeeceaeseseses 


City lone Stete 
0080200 080086888800000000008000000800S80 





Group Life 
insurance 


Raises employee morale by providing security 
for a man's survivors when it is needed most! 


Group Life Insurance is basic to 
most employee benefit plans. In the 
event of the employee's death it pre- 
vents his family from being abruptly 
cut off without funds. It provides a 
floor of protection on which the em- 
ployee may build a more adequate 
Life Insurance program 


Employers tike the Group Life plan 
because it provides an accepted, im- 
partial and predetermined plan for 
meeting the immediate financial crisis 
caused by the death of an employee 
either on or off the job. For many 
families the company group plan pro- 


When you think of Group Insurance . . 


vides their only insurance protection. 


Many employers also report a con- 
siderable increase in on-the-job effi- 
ciency among their workers following 
installation of a well-planned Group 
Insurance program. 

. * . 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


. think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


~~ 
Ww FOUNDED IN 1845 


5!i Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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rice rise that failed because it was 
Padly timed would be far worse—for 
everyone in the industry—than none at 
all. 

The trick is to translate the boost into 
higher prices for products, to avoid 
pinching the refiners and marketers still 
further. But the market is highly com- 
petitive. Ideally, the crude price boost 
-and the consequent hikes in product 
yrices—should come when demand is 
high in relation to supply. But this is 
open to conflicting interpretations 

Total demand is now on the way 
down; it won’t turn upward again until 
September, when demand for heating 
oil comes in on top of gasoline demand. 
The peak comes in winter, when refin- 
eries are building up their gasoline 
stocks as well as filling the call for in 
dustrial and home heating fuel. This 
leads some people to predict that any 
increase in crude oil prices must be 
timed for the last quarter of the year 

On the other hand, marketing ex- 
perts say that gasoline will have to bear 
the brunt of any price rise at the retail 
level—both because it makes up the 
greatest dollar value among oil products 
and because heating oil, another major 
preduct, must not be priced out of 
competition with coal and gas. So some 
2xcople in the trade say the crude price 
ome should come this spring, when 
demand for gasoline is building up. 
¢ Politics, Too—The industry is watch 
ful of political repercussions, too. Last 
fall’s talk of a price rise was stifled by 
the crisis over the Harris-Fulbright 
natural gas bill, which would have freed 
gas producers from federal controls. As 
long as the bill was in the works, most 
oilmen felt a crude oil price rise wouldn't 
be politic. Now Pres. Eisenhower has 
vetoed the bill, and some say the pro- 
ducers who sell both oil and gas need 
higher oil prices even more urgently 
But the industry still has an eve on pub 
lic reaction 

One concern is the perennial ques 
tion of the depletion allowance that 
cuts producers’ taxes. Sen. John J. Wil 
liams (R-Del.) tacked a rider on the 
corporation and excise tax extension 
bill, for example; it would have cut the 
allowance from 274% to 15%. This 
rider was knocked out by committee 
action before the bill was passed. Put 


‘the Treasury Dept. has been studying 


the depletion allowance for some time, 
and many think its report—expected this 
summer—will reopen the question in a 
big way. 

A crude price increase, badly timed 
or badly justified, could cost far more 
than it would bring in, if it precipitated 
adverse action on the depletion allow- 
ance. And it would hurt the independ 
ent producers—the ones who are push 
ing hardest for the increase—more than 
it would hurt the big integrated com 
panics. END 
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Whos handling 
public relations for you 


behind the Iron Curtain? 





It’s not an easy assignment—or the kind you'll find many 
people volunteering for. 


But there is an important “public relations” job to be done 
behind the lron Curtain—for you . . . for America . . . for the 
whole concept of freedom, free enterprise and individual 
rights. This job is an opportunity and a challenge as well as 
a serious responsibility for American business, Fortunately, 
with your help, there is an agency that can do the job— 
Crusade for Freedom, which supports Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press. 


Both these powerful, privately operated organizations 
continually challenge the barrage of Communist misstate- 
ments and false truths. Using saturation radio broadcasts 
and mass newspaper drops from message balloons, Radio 
Free Europe and Free Europe Press are constantly on 
the offensive against the Red campaign to annihilate 
right, reason and national pride. 


Continued and heated Communist protests testify to 
the tremendous effectiveness of Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press. Support freely given by free 
American business and private citizens will increase 
this effectiveness and the scope of their operations. 

A contribution now is perhaps the best investment 
you can make towards a peaceful, prosperous world. 


Give generously. It’s your future! 


Check list for business executives 
in the Crusade for Freedom 


[_} Order display material for your company bulletin board. 


(} Plan o paycheck stuffer to fully acquaint your employees 
with the importance of the Crusade for Freedom. 


[) Plan to conduct an in-company solicitation. 


[] Match employee funds with your Truth Dollars. | 


For campaign material and information write CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, 345 East 46th St, N. Y. C. 17, 








The Chair With a Good Write Arm M7, 


TABLET-ARM CHAIR 
cousene DY BLAIR 


wide variety of 
upholstery materials 
ond colors 


Mode! 
73-TS 


The Blair Tablet-Arm 
Chair is ideal for con- 
ference rooms, class 
rooms, sales meetings— wherever people sit 
down to listen and to write. The heavily- 
upholstered back and coil-spring seat provide 
relaxing comfort which means less fidgeting, a 
more attentive audience. The tablet arm is 
topped with handsome Micarta —tough, cig- 
arette-resistant and dood!e-proof. The welded 
aluminum frame is feather light but practically 
indestructible. 


Compare for price—for quality —for style. 
You'll find that Blair's ahead a mile! 


Write for complete information. 


Model 
76-T$S & 





Gemar A ociates 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
over 25 years experience 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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available to your 
organization through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising 


section. 
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MEXICO CUTS ITSELF A SLICE 
OF THE SULFUR MARKET 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dota: U.S. Bureau of Mines, BUSINESS WEEK Estimate. 
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And Eyes a Bigger Helping 


they've seen so far is only the begin- 


Mexican sulfur, which has been lurk- 
ing on the horizon for almost a decade, 
is finally beginning to burst forth on 
world markets. 

Gulf Sulphur Corp.'s new plant 
said to be the most modern in the 
world—will start producing in a few 
weeks. Gulf is the last of the original 
Mexican trio—Gulf, Pan American 
Sulphur Co., and Mexican Sulphur Co. 

to get into production. ‘The most con- 
servative estimates put production of 
the three at better than 600,000 tons 
next year, over |-million tons five years 
from now. 
¢ Runner-Up—Even at |-million tons, 
Mexican production will be a far cry 
from the almost 6-million tons of 
native sulfur produced in the U.S. 
last vear (chart). But the newcomer 
carries weight far out of relation to 
its size. U.S. producers who turned 
down the chance to buy into Mexican 
properties 10 years ago because they 
didn’t consider them a threat, now say 
wryly that they're “watching the situ- 
ation very closely.” 

Part of the added weight comes from 
the fact that evervone knows what 


ning. Plagued by production difficul- 
ties and inadequate financing, Mexican 
sulfur has been much slower in getting 
started than the optimists had expected. 
But there are some 50-million tons of 
1eserves—proved and probable—on Mex- 
ico’s Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and ex- 
ploration still has a long way to go. 
Many observers believe that 20 years 
from now, Mexico will be the sulfur 


‘ capital of the world 


If so, it will have to displace the 
U.S. Until Mexico came on the 
scene, five U.S. companies produced 
almost 90% of the world’s native 
sulfur, were the only ones with reserves 
concentrated enough to use the eco- 
nomical Frash process, and were pretty 
much sulfur suppliers to the world. 
Now, whether they stay on top or 
not, they have a new and lusty com- 
petitor. 
¢ Opening Guns—The first sign of ac- 
tive rivalry came last February. U.S. 
companies had been selling for $28 a 
ton in the U.S., $31 abroad. Two 
months ago, Freeport Sulphur Co.— 
second biggest in the U.S.—cut its 
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export price back to $28 a ton. None 
of the others has yet followed suit. 

Mexican sulfur has been selling 
around $26 a ton abroad. Direct com- 
parison is difficult because the grades 
differ somewhat; Mexican sulfur is gen- 
erally darker and less preferred 

Producers privately worry that they 
may have a price war ahead of them 
lhey don’t have nearly the resources of 
the U.S. companies to fight such a 
war, say they will try hard to avoid a 
head-on clash, but will certainly not 
turn tail if one comes. They feel that 
rising demand can create a market for 
ill, and point out that their own pro 
duction isn’t hitting the market all at 
once, but is coming in gradually. 

U.S. companies disclaim any inten- 
tion of war. Says one spokesman, 
“Nobody makes money in a price wat 
And sulfur, like any mineral, isn’t re 
newable; you have just so much in 
reserves, and once you sell a ton at an 
uneconomic price you can’t hope to 
recoup by producing more later at a 
higher price.” 
¢ Rumors—Mexican producers had a 
tough time with early sales—made 
tougher, partisans say, by rumors spread 
by companies in the U.S. Essentially, 
users weren't willing to place orders 
for Mexican sulfur until the producers 
had proved they were there to stay and 
could fill orders. Producers say hope- 
fully that they have overcome the sus- 
picions now. They point to the fact that 
they have sold their product to some 
13 countries overseas. And Pan Ameri- 
can—the most successful of the three so 
far—scored a major coup last year when 
it got a 10-year contract to supply sub- 
stantial tonnages to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. 
¢ Hedge—Merger talks are going on be 
tween two of the three current Mexican 
producers; Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. 
and Gulf Sulphur Corp.—with Gulf 
Sulphur, according to proposals now, 
becoming the operating company. Mar- 
riage between the two would consider 
ibly strengthen the Mexican setup 

Mexican Sulphur is plagued with a 
lack of technical field competency 
which has kept production uncertain 
ind it is also debt ridden. But right 
now it has several things that Gulf 
Sulphur needs and would have to spend 
time and money to build: port facili 
tics worth some $750,000 that might 
take a vear to build, necessary field 
housing, boiler capacity that could be 
used for Gulf Sulphur’s plant. 

In addition, the two plants are close 
to each other, and could be run by a 
single management. And, most impor 
tant, the new company could make 
firm commitments to sell on the basis 
of sure production. It would be pro- 
ducing from two domes and two plants, 
could use one as a hedge against some 
thing happening at the other. to 
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Arrows indicate remotely controlled “UtiliVue” Cameras 
that SEE experimental nuclear reactor cores. 


“UtiliVue” pedestal enables camera to 
be rotated 320° and tilted 90° by remote 
control from console. Zoom lens (also 


‘ controlled from console) brings objects 
“UtiliVue” Monitor is built into control console in into focus at widely varying distances 


separate control room where experimental nuclear from camera. 
reactor cores can be WATCHED in perfect safety 


The "UtiliVue” is invaluable whenever there is the need for 
actually SEEING what is happening where it is impossible or 
impractical for the human eye to watch directly. There are 
installations of Diamond Industrial TV that have been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1946. For further information, get in 
touch with your Graybar Distributor or use the coupon below. 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
PIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION’ 


ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 56M 

LANCASTER, OHIO 

Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin 
showing how Diamond industrial (Wired) Television will help 
me reduce costs, improve quolity, increase sales and aid safety 
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The Long-Term Gainers 
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Natural Fibers Gain Least 


Last year’s turnaround in the textile 


a boon to the fibers. In 
it was a badly needed boon. 
Mills consumed more of all of textiles 
(chart). Per capita consumption of tex 
tile fibers climbed to its highest point 
since 1950—when the Korean scare buy- 
ing pushed consumption way up, only 
to drop it back down again. 

But while a good year is good for all, 
the svnthetics—once again—managed to 
leave the natural fibers far behind. Mill 
consumption of the “cellulosics” (rayon, 
acetate, and the relatively new Arnel) 
jumped 23%, nylon and the other man- 


markets was 
some Cases, 


made fibers a startling 31%. Gains in 
the natural fibers were pale by compar: 
son: cotton 6%; wool, 9.5%. 
¢ Still Losing—Over the past 10 years, 
the natural fibers have been losing 
ground steadily, as production of the 
older man-mades increased and one new 
synthetic after another nudged its way 
into textile markets 

Direct competition from the postwar 
crop of acrylics—Dacron, Orlon, Acrilan 
~made wool the big loser. Wool con- 
sumption 1s down more than 40% since 
1946, while rayon and acetate gained 
60%, and consumption of nylon in the 
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A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 


Man 


without ulcers 


«-- he’s insured in the 
New England Life 


Everybody has some worries even a man 
without ulcers. Even you. A certain number of 


worries are normal. Too many are dangerous, 


Here’s how you can avoid some unnecessary 
worries: Protect your family and your business 
with adequate life insurance. Choose the life in- 
surance contract that provides most advan- 
tages for you. 


The privileges and guarantees that you 
get from the New England Life contract 
will set your mind at ease in many ways. 
And for many years. 


Dividends begin at the end of the first year. 
Cash values build up quickly, They become an 
important item on a company’s list of assets. 
For the individual they are a comforting cash 
reserve fund, 

Most important of all is New England Life's 
generous change of plan provision — your guar- 
anteed right to convert to a different type policy 
under most favorable terms. 

There are many other advantages in this flexi- 
ble contract. They can mean a better life for you, 
Ask a New England agent for the complete story, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil LUPEPM et 


Tee COMP AmY Tat POUNCED BUTUSR BOE HOURAHEE mH amemEe 1908, 
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AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRY 


Ba 


More than 100 Level Acres 
at Oswego on Lake Ontario 


Manufacturers requiring quick, 
easy access to the Eastern Mar- 
ket should investigate the ad- 
vantages of Oswego, N. Y.—the 
most easterly Seaway port on 
the Great Lakes. Check these 
facts concerning this prime 
plant location:- 


SITE: 100 level acres—or more of 
well-drained farm land with all 
utilities including sewer nearby. 


TRANSPORTATION: Oswego offers 
exceptional advantages as a dis- 
tribution point by rail, canal, 
highway, and Seaway. 


LABOR: Draw from a highly 
stable pool of skilled and semi- 
skilled machinists, machine op- 
erators, pattern, tool and boiler 
makers, sheet metal and foundry 
workers. 


WATER: Unlimited supply of 
pure, clear water. 


POWER: Electricity, natural gas 
and coal at reasonable rates. 


Confidential information, in de- 
tail, about this and other desir- 
able plant sites in Lackawanna 
Land will be sent without obli- 
gation. Please write or call: 


Mr. C. F. Farmer, industrial Development Department 


Room! 820, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. + Phone BArclay 7-2500 


’ 
- 
i. 

“a, Aa 
roy 


NEW YORK 


; 
~ 
i 


Commodities 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 





acrylics, as a group, is more than eight 
times higher than it was then. Last 
year, for the first time, mills used more 
nylon and these newer synthetics than 
they did wool. 
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The government's tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., due to close down in June, 
has been given a slightly longer Tease 
on life. Last week, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization recommended that 
it be kept going through January, 1957, 
in the hone that it might be sold to 
private industry 


Proved oil reserves of the world have 
almost tripled in the last 10 years and 
went up by 20% in 1955 alone, accord 
ing to the Petroleum Information Bu 
reau. Reserves now stand at 190-bil 
lion bbl., with by far the most in the 
Middle East. The American Petroleum 
Institute estimates U.S. oil reserves at 
slightly under 35.5-billion bbl. 
a 


Sudden freezes hurt Georgia’s peach 
crop badly for the second year in a row. 
Last year’s crop was just about wiped 
out. This years will be down 50%— 
representing a loss of more than $5-mil 
lion to growers 


The federal incentive program for wool 
is going to be more expensive than 
originally figured. Under the plan, the 
grower sells his wool at market prices, 
collects from the government the dif- 
ference between the market and the in 
centive level. Cost of the plan was esti- 
mated at $36-million, but market prices 
turned out to be lower than had been 
expected; cost now will probably come 
to around $54-million. Yet there has 
been little or no increase in the size of 
flocks. 
7 


A paper producer is introducing a short- 
cut to save pulp costs. Normally, a pulp 
mill dries and bales its product for ship- 
ment to the converting mill, but that 
requires heat and other costly steps. 
Starting this summer, Crown Zeller 
bach Corp. will haul the pulp in slush 
or “noodle” form, by tanker, between 
its new plant in British Columbia and 
its kraft mill at Antioch, Calif. 
. 


Imports of wood products from Canada 
are nearing their ceiling, according to 
Richard FE. McArdle, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice chief. Canada will need its timber 
for its fast-rising home consumption. 
Exports to the U.S. may rise by only 
10% between now and the end of the 
century 
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THE TREND 





The Farmer and the High Cost of Politics 


The Senate-House conference committee mem- 
bers were meeting this week to put finishing touches 
on the farm bill. As they did so, the only good thing 
to be said for their handiwork was that it is so bad 
that any fate but a veto is unthinkable. 

Of course, statesmanship was hardly to be ex- 
pected in an election year. On top of that, the re- 
sults of the Minnesota primaries were read as a 
farm revolt. What had started in the Senate as a 
more or less conscientious effort to work out a farm 
program quickly degenerated into a shameless effort 
to woo the farm vote 

Little can be done to unscramble the thing now 
in either the House or Senate. The Democratic ma- 
jorities won't be too anxious. Their strategy has 
been to make this a campaign issue. If it were to 
become law, they would take the credit; if it draws 
a veto, as it should, they will blame the Adminis- 
tration. 


Something for Everybody 


Undeniably, there are “benefits” for all in the 
bill as it stands (excepting, possibly, two broad, in- 
articulate groups—consumers and taxpayers). It has 
high, rigid support prices. It has two-price systems 
for wheat and rice. It has $500-million additional 
for purchase of perishable surpluses. And buried 
under amendments, it even has the soil-bank—price- 
tagged at $1.2-billion—which President Eisenhower 
recommended as this year’s program. What all else 
it has, probably not even the members of the con- 
ference committee are quite sure 

* The return to rigid price supports at 90% of 
parity should be enough to earn the bill a veto. If 
experience has taught us nothing else, it should have 
exposed rigid supports as the builders of our present 
surpluses—the incentives to produce for the govern- 
ment instead of the market. 

* Two-price systems, for all their appeal, are an 
insidious peril. The farmer would get high, guaran- 
teed prices in the home market while his overpro- 
duction would be dumped abroad. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to picture Canada’s reaction to 
this if it is applied to wheat as the bill proposes, or 
to predict the consequences if we dump rice in com- 
petition with Burma—where Russia has been buying 
rice it doesn’t need! 

* More money to buy surplus pork, beef, and 
other perishables may have some justification. Yet 
the scandalous waste we have seen in past programs 
covering perishables casts doubt on such an idea. 

And now, if the bill is vetoed, time probably is too 
short for a substitute to be enacted. The soil bank 
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may have left something to be desired, but it was 
a start in the right direction, and it had enough good 
in it to merit a trial. Now even that seems out of the 
question for this year. The prospect is one that no 
one genuinely interested in the welfare of the - 
farmer or the country can contemplate with any 
satisfaction. 


In Defense of Insults 


James Carey, the union president who led the 
unconscionably long Westinghouse strike, has been 
severely criticized for the bad temper, rough lan- 
guage, and acrimonious attitude he introduced into 
the six months of negotiations. His uncontrolled 
behavior, which some believe actually protracted 
the strike, will not be defended here. 

But abhorrence of Carey should not lead his 
critics to embrace an attractive fallacy. That would 
be the notion that collective bargaining is best con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of sweetness and light. 
Though reasonableness is always welcome in labor- 
management negotiations, affability can subvert 
the process and sow the seeds of trouble. If preserv- 
ing the benign comity of friendliness is put above 
the unpleasant business of reaching precise under- 
standing, the result may be so ambiguous and 
equivocal as to be the direct cause of even more 
bitter conflict. 

Real collective bargaining is by its very nature a 
rough, tough undertaking. Its essence is the reluc- 
tant exchange of commitments; both parties want to 
yield less and get more. It is not qualitatively differ- 
ent from a business deal in which both negotiators 
have something less than 100% trust in one an- 
other. Nor is it much different from the practice 
of diplomacy in a mutually suspicious world. In all 
three forums, the calculated insult and simulated 
anger are familiar tactics 

In writing about Pres. Eisenhower’s amiable 
sojourn in White Sulphur Springs with the Presi- 
dent of Mexico and the Prime Minister of Canada, 
James Reston of the New York Times quoted Sir 
Harold Nicholson, expert on the practice of diplom- 
acy, as follows: 

“Diplomacy is the art of negotiating documents 
in a ratifiable and therefore dependable form. It is 
by no means the art of conversation. The affability 
inseparable from any conversation between [repre- 
sentatives] produces allusiveness, compromises and 
high intentions. Diplomacy, if it is ever to be effec- 
tive, should be a disagreeable business... .” 

That observation applies with equal cogency to 
collective bargaining. 
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Designer : 
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Aluminum panel with stiffeners extruded in one piece. 
Used in trucks, buses, buildings, and aircraft. 


FOR YOUR ALUMINUM NEEDS many 
specialized talents are required. Who can say which 
one is most valuable? This metallurgist, using the 
electron microscope in the Harvey laboratory, is only 
one member of a large, well coordinated team of top 
experts working closely together through research, 
design, production, and quality control. These 
specialists, together with the most modern aluminum 
fabricating facilities have made Harvey a leading 
source of quality aluminum products. The people at 
Harvey are dedicated to improving your product 
while, at the same time, reducing your costs, Your 


best move is to call on them today 


cading lependent producer oft quality sluminum 
n all alloys and in all sizes, special shapes 
ection tructurals, rod and bar, forging 
pact extrusions, aluminum screw machine 
nd related produ | Harvey is also producing similar 


ind steel 


Making the most of aluminum 
... for everyone 


luminum 


HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA ¢ BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ~~ ==" 


ae 


ERE in Tucson, Arizona ts the 
first winter tent theater, fore- 
runner of all-season entertainment for 
the theater-in-the-round. Its Cess 1S 
lue to a newly developed Geon-coated 
nvlon fabric with many advantages 
over Canvas materials 
Colors are vivid rilliant and the 
gay carnival effect is permanent. The 
Geon coating stands ilighe 
esists the abrasive effects of sand, re 
nains | ‘able and water-tught. [he ftab- 
ic is light in weight for easy handling, 





yet has the strength for long service. 

Similar rugged fabrics coated with 
Geon are also in use as durable, light- 
weight tarpaulins for trucks and by the 
U. S. Army for ponchos and arctic 
tents several of the hundreds of ap 
plications for Geon polyvinyl mate- 


rials. Geon 1s found 


n foam rigid 
vinyl pipe, insulation for wire an 1 rigid 
sheeting -to touch on but a few of 
Geon’'s many sales successes 

For information on the remarkable 


q ialisres of Geon as a help to your 





business, write Dept P-4, B.F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address 
Goodchemco, In Canada: Kitchener 
Ontario. 





GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





